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THE introducing a Scene and Characters helps 
to give life to a ſubje& that wants enlivening, 
and can do no harm to one that has no need 
of any ſuch help. Beſide which, I have ſome 
other reaſons, that make me fond of writing 
by way of DrALOoGUR, in general; and par- 
ticularly in the preſent caſe. By this means 
one avoids the frequent uſe of that moſt diſ- 
agreeable of all monoſyllables, 7.—The aſſer- 
tions are put into the mouth of other perſons; 
and the author at leaſt ſeems the leſs arrogant 
and aſſuming.— The want of connexion may 
be hid, or ſupplied, by a little addreſs in the 
ſpeakers: And any inaccuracies in the lan- 
guage are leſs apt to be obſerved, and when 
obſerved are, perhaps, more pardonable, in 
ſuch chit-chat as mine is, than in a ſet diſ- 
courſe. 


SPENCE. Polymetis, Pref. p. 1v. 
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PREFACE 


SECOND EDITION 


OF 


ROMAN CONVERSATIONS; 


WITH | 
Some Account of the Author. 


IE does not always follow, that the ready 
fale of a book 1s proof of its intrinſick worth: 
At beſt, indeed, it forms but a very fallacious 
criterion. The partiality and the prejudice 
of cotemporaries have often given a mo- 
mentary popularity to performances, which 
the more mature deliberations of poſterity 
have juſtly conſigned to oblivion. 


Neither is it the intention of the follow- 
ing ſentences oſtentatiouſſy to extol the merits 
| a 2 of 
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of thoſe Rowan CONVERSATIONS, upon 
which a diſcerning publick, and the voice of 
ſound criticiſm, have already pronounced 


| judgement. 


The bookſeller preſumes only to form his 


, concluſion as to the acceptance of literary 


labours, from the number of copies ſold, of 
any work conſigned to his care: In which 
view, he can aſſure the reader, that the preſent 
work has been amply honoured by an eager 
demand. It had in fact been out of print, as 
it is termed, for ſome conſiderable time; and 
therefore, encouraged by this evidence of 
approbation, he is induced to lay it again 
before the publick, in a ſtate much improved, 
no leſs for general utility than for private 


_ emolument, 


But, beyond the idea of any private emo- 
lument, it has been ſuggeſted to him, as an 
act of juſtice to the deceaſed, and of reſpect 
for the living, to have the former edition 
reviſed with attention and care. It was found, 


that 1n a very acceptable publication, various 


n and other inaccuracies occur- 
red, 


0 
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red, which the learned and amiable writer 
could not have overlooked, had Providence 
allowed him the opportunity of noting them, 
as they iſſued from the preſs. 


Many, who have admired the work, but ſtill 
more the man, have chearfully engaged in 
correcting the errors of the firſt edition. For 
their kind ſtrictures the proprietor acknow- 
ledges great obligation; and in particular, for 
the invaluable and unſolicited aſſiſtance of a 
gentleman, perſonally unacquainted with the 
author, but in ſtudies and habits perfectly 
congenial; who has left ſcarce a page or 
a paragraph unimproved. 


To ſome readers, thoſe little defects might 
not have appeared; and by the judicious 
reader, although marked, they would eaſily 
be accounted for; becauſe ſuch an one well 
knows, that the parent will generally be found 
the beſt nurſe of a genuine offspring; and, if 
utterly incapable of adding to its beauties, 
will at leaſt be ſolicitous to conceal its defor- 
mity from publick view, 


a 3 As 
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As quotations frequently occur, from Latin, 
Greek, and other writers, in the courſe of the 
volumes, and as many references are made in 
them to the topography of Rome ; ſome 
literary friends have ſuggeſted, that it might 
be a conſiderable improvement of the deſign, 
to give the paſſages ſo cited an Engliſh dreſs; 
and to add a plan of the city and ſuburbs of 
Rome, in its preſent ſtate, juſt ſufficient to 
mark out the principal ſcenes of the dia- 
logues. In deference therefore to their 

Judgement, ſuch a plan is now prepared 
for the work; and a tranſlation alſo of the 
ſeveral quotations from foreign authors. 
Wherever the rendering of them into Eng- 
liſn could be met with in tranſlations of 
acknowledged merit, recourle has conſtantly 
been had to them; Where ſuch aſſiſtance 
could not be obtained, for want of reference 
in the work, it 1s hoped that the verſion 
here offered is, in general, correct; although 
poſſibly the ſpirit of the original may not 
altogether be preſerved, which can ſcarcely 
indeed be always —_— in fragments ſo 
detached. 


| Through- 
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Throughout the Roman Conversa- 
TIONS, as their title itſelf inſinuates, ſyſtem 
is perhaps leſs cloſely obſerved, than in works 
drawn up in a different form. There is in 
them nevertheleſs an orderly diſtribution of 
the materials; and the claſſical reader will 
eaſily advert to any particular ſubject, on 
which he may wiſh to aſſiſt his recollection. 
In conformity however to the hints of many 
judicious friends, this ſecond edition is fur- 
niſhed, both with a regular Table of Contents, 
and a General Index; ſo that, without ſuſpenſe 
or delay, recourſe may be had to the minuteſt 
circumſtances, of any material import. 


A ſincere reverence for the memory of an 
author, whoſe eye and heart ſeem to have 
been earneſtly bent to improve the human 
mind; and the encouragement given to ex- 
tend his benevolence, by a new edition of his 
writings; will, it is hoped, be a ſufficient apo- 
logy to the former purchaſers of the Roman 
ConveRSATIONS, ſhould the preſent copy 
appear in a dreſs more neat and ſightly, and 
in ſome inſtances perhaps more truly va- 
luable. 

Joszrn 
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Josxrn Wilcocks, Eſq. F. S. A. late of 
Hurley, near Maidenhead in Berkſnire, the 
author of the enſuing work, was the only ſon 
of Dr. Joſeph Wilcocks, formerly Biſhop of 
Glouceſter, and from thence, 1 in 1731, tranſ- 
lated to the ſee of Rocheſter, in which he was 
ſucceeded by Dr. Zachary Pearce, in 1756. 
His father was educated at Magdalen College, 
Oxford, where he had the happineſs to lay 
the foundation of a laſting friendſhip with the 
excellent Mr. Boulter, afterwards Primate of 
Ireland, whoſe ſtriking epitaph is given 1 
our 2 in vol. I. p. 380. | | 


Dr. Wilcocks was choſen a "I of his 
ſociety, at the ſame election with Mr. Boulter 
and Mr. Addiſon; and from the merit and 
learning of the Ele&, this was commonly 
called by Dr. Hough, Preſident of the Col- 
lege, © the golden election.“ 


He was ordained by Biſhop Sprat, and 
while a young -man, went chaplain to the 
Engliſh factory at Liſbon ; where, as in all 
the other ſcenes of his life, he acquired the 
publick love and eſteem, and was long re- 


membered with grateful reſpett, One in- 
ſtance 
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ſtance of his virtue, it may not be improper 
to recite. + He had not then had the ſmall- 
pox himſelf; yet, when that fearful malady 
broke out in the fattory, he conſtantly at- 
tended the ſick and dying; and thus, though 
in a very humble ſtation, practiſed the ſame 
ardent charity, which the famous Mar- 
ſeilles* good Biſhop,” ſome few years after 
exerted, in a much wider ſphere“. On his 
return from Liſbon, he was appointed Chap- 
lain to George I. and Preceptor to his royal 
grand-daughters, the children of George 1I. 
While Biſhop of Glouceſter, he repaired the 
epiſcopal palace there, which for a conſider- 
able time before had ſtood uninhabited; and 
thus became the means of fixing the reſidence 
of future Biſhops in that ſee. 7 


The magnificence of the weſtern front of 
Weſtminſter Abbey, during his appointment 
as Dean, is a ſplendid monument of his re- 
markable zeal for promoting public works, 


* What Mr, Pope has omitted, in his Moral Eſſay, we 
are happy to record. The name of this excellent Prelate, 
—the benefactor and preſerver of his countrymen during 
the plague, —was J. DE BELSUNCE, of an antient family 
of Guienne, in France. See Anecdotes of diſtinguiſhed 


Perſons,” juſt publiſhed, in g volumes: Vol. II. p. 27. 
in 
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in ſuitable proportion to his ſtation in life. 
He would, doubtleſs, have been equally 
zealous to adorn and enlarge his Cathedral at 


Rocheſter, had there been ground to hope 


for a national aſſiſtance in the undertaking : 
but, its epiſcopal revenues were very inade- 
quate to the expence. Seated however 1n 
this little dioceſe, he declined any higher 
promotion, even that of the Archbiſhoprick 
of Vork: frequently uſing the memorable 
expreſſion of Biſhop Fiſher, one of his pre- 
deceſſors, Though this my wife be poor, I 
muſt not think of changing her For one more 


ene 


T o enumerate his many virtues were need- 
leſs in this place : They are deeply engraven 
in the memory of ſeveral perſons ſtill living. 
There was nothing affected in his character, 
but innocence and cheerfulneſs were his con- 


ſtant companions. His favourite maxim,--- 
ſo fully through life adopted by his worthy 


ſon,---was, © to do as much good as he was 
able.” At Bromley, he was particularly care- 


ful to keep Biſhop Warner's Houle of Charity 


in excellent repair; frequently advancing 
their 
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their penſions to the poor widows, out of his 
own pocket. He was conſtantly reſident 
upon his dioceſe ; and from the fatigue of 
his laſt viſitation there, he contrafied the 
neſs which terminated his valuable exiſt- 
ence*, He bore a very long and lingering 
trial, with that cheerful reſignation, which 
nothing but true chriſtian hope alone can 
give; and paſſed quietly to another life, 
without any apparent pain or emotion! 


Our author's mother, who dicd at the early 
age of 28 years, was Jane, the daughter of 
John Milner Eſq. ſometime his Britannick 
Majeſty's Conſul at Liſbon. Mr. Wilcocks 
was born in Dean's Yard, Weſtminſter, on 
the 4th of January, 172g, during the time 
his father was Biſhop of Gloucelter, and 
alſo a Prebendary of Weſtminſter. At the 
age of twelve years, he began his edu- 
cation in Weſtminſter ſchool; being ad- 
mitted upon the foundation in 1736. He 
was from thence elected to Chriſt-church, 
Oxford, in the year 1740; and proceeded 
regularly to the degree of M. A. in the year 


* See Hiſtory of Rocheſter, and its environs, publiſhed 
there by T. Fiſher, in 1772. 
1747 
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1747: having for his cotemporaries Mr. Mark- 


ham, now Lord Archbiſhop of York; Lord 
Stormont, --- the preſent Earl of Mansfield; 
and Mr. Smallwell, now Lord Biſhop of Ox- 
ford; with all of whom, --- together with the 
Rev. Mr. Cracherode, of Queen- ſquare Weſt- 
minſter; Sir William Dolben, member for 
Oxford; John Engliſh Dolben Eſq. his ſon; 
the Hon. Sir John Skynner, ſometime ſince 
Lord Chief Baron 0 Exchequer; the Rt. 
Hon. Edmund Burke; Benjamin Weſt Eſq. 
Preſident of the Reyal Academy; John Pitt 
Eſq. member for Glouceſter ; Sir George Ro- 
binſon of Cranford in Northamptonſhire ; the 
Rev. Dr. Smallbrooke, ſon of the late Lord 
Biſhop of Lichfield and Coventry ; the Rev. 


Dr. Fiſher, Canon of Windſor; Granville 


Sharp Eſq. of the Temple; and Guſtavus 
Adolphus Kempenfelt Eſq.,---our author ever 
had the happineſs to live upon terms of the 
moſt intimate acquaintance and friendſhip. 


The laſt-mentioned Gentleman, brother to 
the late much diſtinguiſhed and lamented Ad- 
miral of that name, who was loſt at Portſmouth 
in the Royal George, is alſo the very worthy 

ſ ucceſlor, 
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ſucceſſor, in his own right, to that venerable 
manſion and family eſtate at Hurley, which 
was for ſo many years the peaceful reſidence 
of Mr. Wil cocks, who had a life: intereſt 
only in this eſtate. | 


Mr. WirIcocks very early diſtinguiſhed 
himſelf in his college; and obtained the ſecond 
of three prizes before the end of the year he 
entered; --- the firſt of them being gained by 
his friend, Mr. Markham. His eſtate was con- 
ſiderable; but his character derived a far 
brighter luſtre from the native and exemplary 
goodneſs of his heart. He was always happy 
to employ his wealth, as a ſacred truſt, in 
various acts of beneficence; and to exerciſe 
his mind in the cultivation of uſeful ſcience. 
He lived in an uniform ſtate of ſtudious re- 
tirement; and amidſt a variety of other li- 
beral purſuits, he appears to have been pe- 
culiarly attentive to biblical learning, and 
whatever might beſt conduce to promote the 
cauſe of piety. His merit was ever modeſt 
and unambitious : His humility and diffi- 
dence were indeed ſometimes carried rather 
to the extreme. From an excels, of what 
| he 
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he ſeems to have conſidered as the juſt ſen- 


ſibility of conſcience, although when young 


he had undertaken the duty of a magiſtrate, 


in the country, he foon forbore to exerciſe 


it; as if fearful of incapacity, or of error, 
in a ſphere ſo truly important. In early life 
alſo he had paid his addreſſes to a lady; 
but the good Biſhop having convinced him 
of the imprudence of the connexion, he 
ſubmitted to parental judgement ; and lived 
and died a bachelor. {> 


The life of Mr. Witcocks, like that of 
many other literary men, though to the 
higheſt degree exemplary, in every particu- 
lar, is not one of thoſe, which furniſh to vul- 
gar minds a ſeries of brilliant or ſtriking 
events. It was conſtantly his wiſh and purſuit, 


Along the cool ſequeſter'd vale of life 


To keep the noiſeleſs tenor of his way : 


But it was equally his aim to make his calm 


exiſtence reſemble the unaſſuming page of 
peaceful hiſtory ; which, if not ſo highly 


coloured with atchievement, as the more 


boiſterous details of combats and campaigns, 
| 18 
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is generally found the moſt productive of 


ſocial comfort and happineſs. 


We cannot better hold forth ſo fair a 
pattern for the imitation of others, than by 
giving a few traits of his character, in the 
unadorned language of an old ſervant, who 
had long lived with him; and in which they 
have been tranſmitted by a friend. 


* One of his very amiable qualities,” ſays 
our informant, © was to conſider himſelf as 
a citizen of the world; and mankind, in 
general, as his brethren and friends: Con- 
ſequently, he endeavoured to do them all the 
good in his power. I think I may alſo ſafely 


ſay, the great rule of his life and conduct 


was, to be a true diſciple and follower of 
all the beneficent actions of our Saviour; 
and to interweave his example into his 
daily exerciſe and practice. He uſed to riſe 


early, and was a very great oeconomiſt of 


his time; labouring to keep a moſt exact 
account of all his domeſtick concerns, and 
every thing that belonged to his receipts 
and expenditure. Even his numerous gifts 

and 
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and charities, I believe, were daily committed 
to paper, and all looked over in the evening, 
and balanced; noting down every error and 
deficiency : and if he did not perceive that 
he had done one or more acts of charity and 


| beneficence, he thought he had loſt a day. 


He was the moſt dutiful and affectionate ſon; 
the moſt kind nephew, couſin, and relation 
to all who ſtood in any degree of kindred : 
To ſervants, workmen, and tenants, the 
moſt gentle and beneficent; and to his poor 
neighbours an affectionate father; paying 
for ſchooling for their children, and even 
erecting ſchools,---which is perhaps too well 
known to require mentioning. When tra- 
velling, he would inquire at the inns, who 
was in ſickneſs or neceſſity in the place, 
leaving money for their relief. He fre- 
quently releaſed debtors from priſon, and 
had great charity to beggars. He often ſent 
medical aſſiſtance to the ſick, and gave large 
ſums to hoſpitals When abroad, he was 


equally liberal alſo to. poor convents, and 


to the neceſſitous of all countries and re- 
ligions. He was always ready to aſſiſt 
every increaſe or improvement of learning; 
---witnels 
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<--witneſs the very large and laborious ſhare 
he took in aſſiſting the * Collation of the 
Hebrew Text of the Bible, by opening 
many of the foreign libraries in Europe, 
through his intereſt and labour; and em- 
ploying profeſſors to collate, at his on ex- 
pence. His humanity to the brute creation 
was very great, and his tenderneſs even to 
inſects. He preſerved a reverential reſpect 
for the place of his nativity; for the places 


where he had received his education; and 


for thoſe who had been companions of his 
youth ;---likewiſe for the memory of thoſe 
who had been in any way inſtrumental in 
forming his morals, and perfecting his learn- 
ing; and this was preſerved even to their 
friends and poſterity.” 


This artleſs picture, drawn by the hand of 
one who knew him intimately, might alone 
have preſerved a memorial of this worthy 
man, from which his modeſty and ſelf-abaſes 
ment would have ſhrunk : But praiſe, as well 
as cenſure, muſt be given to the dead, for the 
ſake of the living, without any ſcrupulous re- 
gard to thoſe feelings, which, however exqui- 

b bite 
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ſite in life, exiſt no longer. Of our praiſe, 

or of our cenſure, they are perhaps entirely 
ignorant; yet, if they know aught of them, 
they muſt alſo know, that, for the good of 
mankind, it is expedient that neither ſhould 
be withheld. | 


Many and 4 are the anecdotes we 
have received, reſpecting our very ſingular 
philanthropiſt; and as they certainly do ho- 
nour to human nature, we doubt not of their 
proving generally acceptable. To every per- 
ſon, indeed, who had the happineſs of know- 
ing ſo excellent a man as Mr. Wil cocks was, 


it muſt be deſirable, that every circumſtance 


relative to his habitual benevolence ſhould be 


- made known to the world. 


One of the before-mentioned, very parti- 
cular acquaintances of our author, a dignitary 
of the Church, thus writes to a friend of the 

87 Windfor ; March 23, 1796. 

Dear Sir, 

Your ſecond letter I found here on my re. 
turn yeſterday. I was much pleaſed with the 


— 
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papers you have a'ready ſent me; and ſhall 
have much ſatisfaction in receiving the ad- 
ditions, which you have kindly promiſed me. 


I ought to inform you of an anecdote, 
which eſcaped my memory, when I anſwered 
the letter you addreſſed to me on the ſubje& 
of Mr. Wilcocks, ſome months ago, 


In the year 1785, I went to Italy, for the 
recovery of my health. Previous to my et. 
ting out, I conſulted Mr. Wilcocks upon ſe- 
veral points, and begged to be honoured with 
any commiſſion he might have, in a country 
I knew he was ſo fond of. He very kindly 
gave me much advice and information, and 
lent me the two volumes of his Roman Con- 
verſations. With reſpect to commiſſions, he 
told me he had but one to trouble me with; 
and that was, to convey five guineas to one 
Roſſi, a man who had faithfully ſerved him at 
Rome, as a Laquazs de Place, ſome twenty 
years ago, Should the man himſelf be dead, 
I was defired to give the money to his widow, 
or to any of his remaining family. Upon my 
arrival at Rome, by the aſſiſtance of Mr. 
| b 2 Jenkins, 
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Jenkins, the Engliſh banker, I found the fon 
of the old Roſſi, a youth of good character, 
whom 1 made very happy with this unex- 


pected 8 
J. FISHER“ 


An occaſional agent of Mr. WII cocks, 
now living in London, remembers to have for- 
warded fifty pounds for him, towards defray- 
ing the expence of printing Dr. Kennicott's 
Hebrew Bible: Beſides this, he afterwards 
gave another fifty pounds for the ſame pur- 
poſe, as F it came from an executor to a 
truſt ; without making it known, that it was 

— 14 his own gift: And at his deceaſe he kindly 

14 bequeathed to Mr. Brown, the publiſher, his 

[1 Roman CoxvERSATTONS; With an expreſs 

1 proviſion, to indemnify him from any loſs 

| which might be incurred by the expences of 

* firſt edition. 


hs Io theſe inſtances of pure liberality, we will 

fix add the following; which are ſelected for this 

7 publication, as more peculiarly tending to 

illuſtrate the extenſive ideas which Mr. WII- 
COCKS entertained of true chriſtian charity. 

= 20 
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As a ſteward to the ſociety of the Sons of 
the Clergy, he gave, through his own and 
others hands, eighty pounds or upwards. The 
poor children of many whole pariſhes were 
inoculated at his expence ; and apothecaries, 
after being enjoined to conceal his name, were 
employed in town and country, both to viſit 
the ſick poor, and allo to provide them with 
nouriſhing food, till they were ſufficiently 
ſtrong and able to work for themſelves. 
With all the fine feelings of a Howarn, or 
the pupil of a CRITO“, he frequently vi- 
ſited many priſons, but in particular that of 
Newgate; where, out of his charity-purſe, the, 
late humane and exemplary keeper, Mr. 
Akerman, has releaſed numbers of poor debt- 
ors, and fed likewiſe the hungry felons with 
meat and broth, under his direction. 


From priſons his humanity naturally car- 
ried him to hoſpitals; and although his do- 
nations and ſubſcriptions while living were 
very conſtant and conſiderable, he could not, 
with life, give up his beneficence. He be- 


* See ROMAN CONVERSATIONS, Vol. II. p. 122. 
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queathed at his death handſome legacies to 
the hoſpitals of Northampton, Glouceſter, 
and York. To the Weſtminſter infirmary 
2500l. ſtock, in the three per cents, and a 
ſtill larger ſum for ſimilar good purpoſes in 
the county of Kent. He moreover made a 
comfortable proviſion for all his old and faith- 
ful domeſticks; and, excepting a few ſpecifick 
bequeſts, he left the reſidue of an ample for- 
tune to his executors and their families, who 
were his neareſt relatives. | 


We are credibly affured, that the annual 
revenue of his Hurley eſtate was diſpoſed of 
by him, as it aroſe, in works of compaſſionate 
liberality. To which purpoſe alſo our good 
Samaritan devoted a full third, at leaſt, if not 
one half of all his other landed and funded 
property, to the yearly amount of two thou- 
ſand pounds and upwards. 


For ſome time Mr. WiLcocks reſided on 
his eſtate at Barton, in Northamptonſhire. A 
little before he left that place, amongſt ſe- 
veral other petitioners for his benevolence, 

Was 
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was a. perſon, it ſeems, of bad character. An 
honeſt domeſtick ſtood by *, and ſeeing his 
maſter give to this man equally with the reſt, 
repreſented to him, with ſome degree of 
emotion, the unworthineſs of that particular 
individual; To which, in a tone of ſharpneſs 
not uſuat with him, Mr. Wilcocks im- 
mediately replied, No matter for that! 
though he be a bad man, if he is in diſtreſs, it 


is our duty to relieve him.“ 


Upon his leaving Barton, he removed for 
a time to Kettering, in Northamptonſhire; 
where, as uſual, his levee, of the poor and 
the maimed, the halt and the blind, was 
pretty much crowded: Mr. G * * ®, the 
perſon with whom he lodged, had often the 
curioſity to obſerve the diſtribution of his 
bounty. To one man in particular he ſaw 
him give a ſhilling ; when, not being able to 
reſtrain his diſapprobation of goodneſs ſo 
abuſed, he haſtily exclaimed, © Sir, that man 
1s one of the greateſt raſcals we have in the 


Mr. George Pring, who now lives near Henley, upon 
a farm, on the oppoſite ſide of the river. He was de- 
ſervedly in much eſteem with Mr. Wilcocks, and lived 
with him above forty years ! See his letter, p. xxv, 


1 | pariſh !” 
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pariſh!” Mr.W1Lcocks ſaid nothing for the 
moment ; but after ſome time he ſent for the 
man back again; when Mr. G * * managed 
to get near enough, to overhear him addreſs 
the man as follows: © I find you have be- 
haved ſo ill, that you have not a friend in 
the world. There 1s half-a-guinea for you, 
to keep you from immediate want; and now, 
endeavour to behave better.” | 


Happening to be one day at Maidenhead, 
Mr. W1iLcocks was informed of a buſineſs, 
that could not fail to claim his attention. On 
inquiry he found that an officer had juſt been 
arreſted there for debt : upon which, after 
making himſelf maſter of the circumſtances, 
he immediately advanced the money to diſ- 
charge him, without any knowledge whatever 


of the perſon thus happily relieved. 


In confequence of ſome farther inquiries, 
previous to the finiſhing of theſe ſheets from 


the preſs, the bookſeller has obtained the fol- 
lowing particulars, communicated in letters 


from two aged humble friends of the de- 
ceaſed; which, as they ſeem too intereſting to 
humanity 
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humanity and learning to be ſuppreſſed, we 
inſert, with a perfect conviction that they 
cannot but be well received by every liberal 
reader. 


LETTER I. 
12th March, 1796. 
« Sir, 

I received the favour of your packet, for 
which I return you my moſt ſincere thanks. 
I ſhall eſteem myſelf happy, if on reflection 
I ſhould find myſelf in any degree capable of 
furniſhing the leaſt matter, that may be wor- 
thy to meet the eye of the public; or to add 
any thing which may illuſtrate the many 
worthy qualities, and good actions performed 
by my patron and much-eſteemed maſter and 
friend, the late Mr. Wilcocks. Having no 
memorandums by me, I have written down 
{ome few of the many kind and beneficent 
things I have known him to perform, in his 
daily commerce with the world. 


Mr. Wilcocks, on his arrival at Rome, 
was himſelf in a poor ſtate of health; when 
hearing 
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hearing of a Britiſh artiſt, who was at that 
time ill of a violent fever, he immediately 
viſited him; either adminiſtering, or preſcrib- 
ing for him, every medical or other aſſiſtance; 
and while he was able to bear it, taking him 
out in his coach with him, for the benefit of 
the air, ſo long as his ſtrength would admit 
of it. His diſorder ſtill growing worſe, and 
becoming dangerous, Mr. Wilcocks alſo 
ſuggeſted ſpiritual aſſiſtance; which being 
gladly embraced, he inſtantly viſited a Pro- 
teſtant clergyman there, who had followed 
into exile the fortunes of the Pretender, out 
of a principle of pure eſteem ; and had al- 
ways refuſed every offer of preferment there, 
on conditions his heart did not approve. This 
divine accordingly came to viſit the ſick per- 
fon, and adminiſtered to him the Sacrament, to 
the extreme mortification of the family where 
he reſided. All means were uſed towards 
the recovery of his health, but proved in- 
effeclual. His remains are depoſited under 
the ſepulchral pyramid of Caius Seſtus, in 
the wall of Rome, near unto the gate of St. 
Paul. 
| Chari- 
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Charitable action to a poor man, ho was 
impriſoned in Newgate, and ſtood a trial for 
his defence in Weſtminſter hall. — T he whole 
of this was at Mr. Wilcocks's own expence, 
befides the ſums he had paid before this trial, 
for the man's releaſe. | 


I might lese add alſo his tenderneſs to 
guilty perſons, particularly to an incendiary, 
tried at the Northampton aſſizes; and another 
inſtance, almoſt to exceſs, in his endeavour- 
ing to preſerve a felon, who had robbed his 
houſe at Hurley ; and upon whom he abſo- 
lutely expended large ſums while on board 
the hulks, in hopes to reclaim him: But, all 
in vain: He met with his fate 


Private diſintereſted friendſhip.—In paſſing 
through Switzerland, on his way to Geneva 
and Italy, Mr. Wilcocks firſt became ac- | 
quainted with a Scotch gentleman,—the fon | 
and heir of a baronet, ho was then return- 

ing homeward, after a moſt benevolent and | 
truly pious journey from Geneva to Holland, | 
to accompany the remains of a young Eng- | 
liſn nobleman, his friend, who died at Ge- | 
neva, | 
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neva. 'The Scotch gentleman was now pro- 
ceeding to reſume his travels to Italy. He 
and Mr. Wilcocks met frequently after this; 
and in company with the late moſt worthy 
Lord Grantham, and two others, who were 
Engliſh gentlemen, their friends, —when ar- 
rived at Rome they reſided in the ſame pa- 
lace as lodgers during the ſpring, and ſome 
part of the ſummer ; viſiting together, in 


company with an Antiquarian, many of the 


antiquities and curioſities of that city. The 
young gentlemen travellers are in ſome ſenſe 


to be compared to birds of paſſage, that at 


certain ſeaſons ſhift their places of reſidence. 


At this time Mr. Wilcocks removed to a 
houſe he had taken at Freſcati: The baronet's 
fon, a generous-hearted gentleman, was on 
the eve of leaving Rome, to purſue his route 
through other parts of Italy, in his way to 
England. He ſent his ſervant to Mr. Wil- 
cocks at Freſcati, with many good farewell 
wiſhes, and with a moſt valuable preſent en- 
cloſed. Mr. Wilcocks on receiving it, ſent 
a note, that he would do himſelf the pleaſure 
on the morrow, of dining with the gentleman 
in Rome, to take his final leave. He did fo; 

| | and 
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and ſome few minutes before they parted, he 
privately gave to the principal ſervant a let- 
ter for his maſter; moſt ſolemnly enjoining 
him not to mention nor deliver it, until they 
were gotten forty miles on their road towards 
England. In the letter was encloſed the pre- 
ſent; with proper excuſes for not retaining 
it, and kindeſt wiſhes for his future proſ- 


perity. 0 
An inſtance of his great zeal and induſtry 


in endeavouring to promote antient learning; 
A very learned gentleman paſſing through 
Turin, viſited the King of Sardinia's library; 
where he met with a curious buſt, an fs, of 
black egyptian marble, a real antique, with 
hieroglyphical characters ſculptured; on its 
front*. Upon his arrival in Rome, he became 
acquainted with Mr. Wilcocks, and ſhewed 
him a drawing which he had taken of this 
buſt. On examining many of the antient 
obeliſks alſo then at Rome, ſimilar charac- 
ters were found engraved on their ſides. The 
gentleman had moreover obſerved ſome Chi- 


* The reader is referred, on ſimilar ſubje&s, to the 
Roman CONVERSATIONS, vol. II. p. 284, 373. 


neſe 
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neſe characters, that were hkewiſe corre- 
ſponding to theſe. They both therefore went 
to the Vatican library, where is a Chineſe 
profeſſor, and a dictionary alſo kept of that 
language, in 27 volumes folio. They com- 
pared theſe characters with the dictionary, 
and thus found their meaning. Each of 
them in conſequence employed perſons to 
take caſts of ſuch kind of characters, at Ve- 
nice, and different parts of Italy. Some ſmall 
tracts alſo were written upon the ſubject, pro 
and con ; and the caſts were printed, or ra- 
ther engraved. Mr. Wilcocks, on his return 
to England, brought with him theſe reliques 
of antiquity; and having a worthy friend, 
who was going on his laſt voyage to India, 
he ſent them by him to China ; and he for- 
warded them to Pekin, to be there examined 
by learned Jeſuits then reſident at that court. 
The event did not anſwer the wiſhed-for 
ſucceſs ; the Chinele language having under- 
gone ſo great changes ſince the buſt in queſ- 
tion mult have been engraved. | 


1 Gentleneſs, and forgiveneſs to a ſervant.— 
Being at Bruſſels, on his way to Italy, waiting 
for 
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for a paſſport from Prince Charles of Lorrain, 
the then governor of the Low Countries, 
Mr. Wilcocks made an excurſion to Tervier, 
a country- ſeat of that Prince, about ten miles 
diſtant. Having dined at the inn, he took a 
walk to a poor Franciſcan convent, about two 
miles off, leaving money with his ſervant or 
valet de place, to diſcharge the bill, and then 
come vith the carriage to take him up at the 
convent. In the interim, there came on a 
violent ſtorm of thunder, lightning, and rain; 
which being over, and near evening, and no 
coach coming, the ſervant having in fact got 
drunk out of the money, Mr. Wilcocks was 
neceſſitated to go back on foot to the inn. 
On his return to Bruſſels, the man, by a falſe 
watch- word, thought to deceive the guard, 
and actually paſſed the firſt barrier; but was 
ſtopped on approaching the city gate. Being 
examined, Mr. Wilcocks declared himſelf an 
Engliſh gentleman, &c. He was, notwith- 
ſtanding, obliged to deliver his ſword, and 
take a ſoldier into the coach, by whom he 
was conducted to the grand guard. Here, a 
German regiment being on duty, no perſon 
could ſpeak either Engliſh or French. At 
length an officer attempted to converſe in 

Latin, 


[ 1 
: 


Latin, which was equally unſucceſsful, on 
account of the very vide difference in the 
pronunciation of each country. At laſt 
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however the valet, frightened into a de- 
gree of ſobernels, returned with the land- 
lord of the inn at Bruſſels, who obtained 
our releaſe. After having complimented the 
guards with ſome {killings for their fidelity 
and trouble, Mr. Wilcocks arrived early in 
the morning at his lodgings in the Hotel 


Angleterre. Although his feelings were 


much hurt for the preſent, and he removed 
to Louvain for the remainder of his ſtay in 


that country; yet on his return, near three 
years after, he kindly took the ſame ſervant 
for the time he remained at Bruſſels. ; 


1 muſt particularly beg it, Sir, as a favour, 


that if any thing I have now committed to 


paper ſhould be thought worth printing, you 


will be ſo good as to have it firſt examined by 


our friend Mr. D“; and J hope he will take 


the trouble to abbreviate and correct what 


may be ſuperfluous, or if more 3 to 


ſuppreſs the whole. 


With reſpect I am, Sir, 
Your obedient 8 
GEORGE PRING.“ 


LET- 


8 LETTER II. 
| Barton, 21ſt Match, 1796. 
« Sir, 
I ought to thank you very kindly indeed, 
for the letter you have honoured me with, 
reſpecting the account of the life of my good 
friend and maſter, Mr. WiL.cockxs. I have 
often wiſhed that ſome good gentleman would 
give it to the world. 


J moſt ſincerely wiſh, Sir, it was in my 
power to give you any particulars that might 
be proper for the publick ; but his univerſal 


goodneſs, in every relation of life, was be- 


yond the power of a perſon in my ſtation to 
give a Proper account of. 


I am very glad to hear Mr. Pring has been 
conſulted : he is much more able to inform 
you, having attended his good maſter. all 
the time he was in Rome and Italy. 


You will kindly excuſe my obſervations as 
to the general turn of his mind; but it ap- 
peared to me, that he had made the life of 

c our 
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our bleſſed Saviour his continual ſtudy, 
Wherever he was, and whatever he was doing, 
his mind and actions ſeemed always fixed to 
that great pbint ; and, the more good he did, 
the more ſtill was he deſirous of doing: all 
ages, all conditions, all countties, friends and 
enemies, — no difference to him; if they 
wanted or deſired his affiſtance, all partook 
of his univerſal love and charity. 


It would be ende to give the parti- 
culars of his good actions, they being con- 
tinued through his whole life, to the laſt, 
His common obſervation to me was, Let 
me do all the good I can.“ I think his 
meaning was, Do not hinder any object 
from coming to me:“ and, indeed, if they 
did not come to him, he would be ſure to 
ſeek after ſuch; as his relations and friends 

can teſtify, no leſs than his tenants and cot- 
tagers, his ſervants, and all who had any 
connection with him, Pell 


The e great retirement of his life aid not 
confine his good actions to ohe ſpot; as he 
viſited, at times, moſt parts of his own coun- 


try, 
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try, and took chat opportunity to do good. 
Wherever he was. | 


As to the birth of Mr. WiL.cocks, I have 
heard him ſay, it was in Dean's Yard, Weſt- 
minſter, at a houſe, ſometime ago, in the poſ- 
ſeſſion of the late Mrs. Hayter ; and, indeed, 
Weſtminſter Abbey and Dean's Yard were 
his moſt favourite walks, while he was able. 
He never came into London, from a journey, 
nor left it for any time, but the Abbey was 
his firſt and laſt viſit ; and in particular that 

part of it, where his father's monument 
ſtands, and near which the biſhop, with his 
mother and ſiſter, and himſelf, all together 
* in Peace. | 


In regard tothe ilneſz wha at laſt W 
TONE to . . I can give * this anſwer. 


He: had OE ſtrokes : the firſt was on the 
22d of September, 1788, when he loſt the 
uſe of his right ſide; but, by proper aſſiſtance, 
he got a great deal better, and was able to 
do moſt of his buſineſs as uſual. The ſecond 
ſtroke was in January, 1791, which, indeed, 

c 2 Was 
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was very near being fatal: It pleaſed God, 
however, to raiſe him a little longer; but he 
never recovered himſelf as before, though 
his great and good mind were ſtill the ſame: 
ſtill exerting himſelf in the ſame kind of good 
actions, more than ever, if poſſible; and much 
more than he might have done, had he con- 

ſulted his own eaſe and life. : | 


The third ſtroke was on the 22d of Decem- 
ber, 1791. He came from Hurley that 
morning, at eight o'clock, when it was a very 
ſharp froſt, to the Crown Inn, at Slough, 
to meet Mr. Willes, one of his execu- 
tors, upon ſome very particular buſineſs re- 
ſpecting his affairs; and, at the ſame time, two 
of his tenants, from Ditton, in Surry, were 
appointed to meet him, to pay their rent. 


After Mr. Wilcocks and Mr. Willes had 
break faſted, and ſat together for ſome time, 
— during which Mr. Wilcocks appeared to 
be as well as uſual—Mr. Willes took a walk 
into the garden, and one of the tenants was 


| called in. 


After 
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After kindly enquiring how himſelf and 
family, and all at Ditton did, they began to 
enter on the buſineſs of the rent. Mr. Wil- 
cocks having counted out the money, which 
he was obſerved to do with ſome difficulty, 
held out his hand to the tenant; and intend- 
ing, as his uſual cuſtom was, to make him a 
preſent of a couple of guineas, he fell back 
in the chair, ſtretched himſelf out at full 
length; - never ſpoke any more, nor ſtrug- 
gled, groaned, or opened his eyes. This 
was about one o'clock in the day: he conti- 
nued to breathe till four o'clock the next 
morning, and then expired. Happy was it 
that his relation and executor was with him, 
as every poſſible aſſiſtance was had on the oc- 
caſion. You will ſee, Sir, by this account, 
that his good actions continued till the laſt 
moment he was able to do any thing. He did 
all the good he could. 


As to any pitture of my good maſter, I 
never heard of, or ſaw but one : I think there 
never was any other; and that one, taken 
while he was an infant, in full length. I think 
it was given to Mrs. Barwick, at South Mims. 


EA And 


— 
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And now, good Sir, what I have been able 
to mention, I fear can add nothing to your 
kind intention: But, with fincere good wiſhes 


for the undertaking, 


1 I am, Sir, 
Your much obliged humble ſervant, 
JohN PEAcn.” 


We wiſh not to overcharge the ſubjett, al- 
though it were eaſy to extend our narrative, 
with much ſatisfaction. Suffice it, that a very 
reſpectable coremporary of Mr. WII cocks, 
in College, after inſtancing other acts of his 
bounty, emphatically adds, in few words,. — 
+ He poſſeſſed a conſiderable eſtate ; he de- 
clined mixed company ; and he gave away 
his income in charity.” Thus happily, did 
he emulate the amiable Axylus of Homer; 
and the ſtill more ſingular beneficence of 
Germanicus, whoſe life and conduct are fo 
highly extolled in the Converſations, Vol, II. 
Book IV. Chap. IV. 
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Wealthy, and good; Friend of the human race; 
In Life and Death beloved. 


Strongly 
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Strongly excited by whatever he had read 
or heard on the ſubject, Mr. WiLcocks had 
always a very great partiality for Rome, and 
the intereſting ſcenes around it; and there, in 
fact, the ground-work of his book vas laid. 
During his reſidence in that city, the genuine 
ſpirit of ſuch a man muſt have found various 
occaſions, --- as every good mind in every 
place may do, to exert its beneficence. To 
thoſe indeed who knew him beſt, many in- 
ſtances occur, however ſlightly hinted, in 
reading the ROMAN CONVERSATIONS; 
for he delighted to leave tokens of his phi- 
lanthropy wherever it was needed. In that 
paſſage of the work, vol. I. p. 491, where a 
young reſident artiſt is mentioned, ſo much 
to his credit, as giving inſtruction to the 
young nobleman, and humanely pointing 
out che diſtreſs of a brother painter lately 
arrived from Dublin, and then ſick in Rome; 
the kind informant is found to be no other 
than our very reſpectable Preſident of the 
Royal Academy. Mr. WII cocks's judge- 
ment could not fail to diſcriminate in Mr. 
West a character every way worthy of his 


attention and friendſhip. From a happy 
8 4 | Con; 
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congeniality of diſpoſition, their acquaintance 
was formed; and © in company with Mr. 
Wilcocks, and the late Lord Grantham, 
Mr. WzsT had the felicity to viſit all that 
was great in modern elegant art, or worthy 
of obſervation in antiquity, which that city 
contains, and for which it is ſo juſtly cele- 
brated *.“ The good terms on which 
they were together at Rome, loſt not their 
influence long after, when they met again in 
London. Our author availed himſelf of Mr. 
Weſt's ſuperior abilities, to paint for him the 
Altar Piece, a Gloria Deo in excelſis, that 
now adorns the communion table in Rocheſ- 
ter Cathedral; and the expences of which, 
with its putting up, were defrayed by Mr. 
Wircocks, in grateful remembrance of his 
former connettions with the clergy and peo- 
ple there. © I have preſerved,” ſays Mr. 


Weſt, ſeveral letters written to me by Mr. 


Wilcocks, on the ſubject of that picture; and 


which denote him to have been, what he 


really was,---a modeſt, good, and religious 


* Mr. Weſt's own words, in a letter very obligingly 
communicated to a friend of the editor, 22d December, 


1795. | 8 
man: 
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man: Nor do I heſitate to add, that for the 
direction of my mexperience and conduct in 
early life, and if in a profeſſional line my 
endeavours have been rendered acceptable, 
I do conſider, and ſhall ever eſteem myſelf 
as infinitely indebted to the honourable coun- 
tenance and friendſhip of two ſuch men, as 
Lord Grantham, and the amiable writer of 
the Roman Converſations.” 


The following letter, addreſſed to the 
editor, contains an anecdote of our author, 
which 1s inſerted with pleaſure, for its ſtriking 
peculiarity. | 
Finedon, 

17th Dec. ö 

« Sir 7th Dec. 1795 
It occurs to me that you might 
wiſh to know, if you do not already, that 
our late valued friend Mr. Wilcocks, when 
at Rome, under the pontificate of Clement 
XIII. (Rezzonico) was ſtiled by that Pope, 
* the blefled Heretick;” ſo ſingularly well 
did he diſcharge his duties both to Gop and 
man, tho' on principles purely Proteſtant. 
So far was he from indulging the doctrine of 
merit, that, if it were poſſible, he was too 
poor 
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poor in ſpirit: But his humility gave way 
latterly to the comfortable cordial of Chriſ- 
tian confidence. 47h 


Thus much I felt myſelf bounden to ſay, 
reſpecting one, whole memory hes very near 
the heart of 5. t. 


| 


Sir, 
Yours faithfully, 


Joun ExcLIs n DOLBEN,” 


Upon the deceaſe of the venerable Biſhop, 
his father, who lies buried in the Spiri- 
tual Court of Weſtminſter Abbey, Mr. WII- 


COCKs cauſed a monument to be erected“, 
with the following inſcription, drawn up by 
himſelf. 


* It is on the ſouth fide, cloſe to that of his worthy 
ſucceſſor, Dr. ZACHARY PEARCE :—the good old man, 
who told his king, that © he wiſhed to have ſome inter- 
val, between the Kues of buſineſs, and eternity.” He 
was truly worthy to {ſucceed our author's father ; for he 
approved himſelf the ſteady patron of every good word 
and work. Equally amiable in life, they departed at the 
ſame period of maturity ; and in death are not divided. 


Hic 
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Hic juxtà ſepultus eſt 
JOSEPHUS WILCOCES, S. T. T7. 
GCroxc1o I. vo a ſacris, ab eoq ad Prebendam in hac Ecclefia, 
et Epiſcopatum Gloceſtrienſem evettus, 

AGZORN o II.“ creatus Epiſcopus Roffenſis; &hujusEcclefiz, 
et honoratiſſimi Ordinis de Balneo, Decanus, 
Hujuſce Regis ſub Auſpiciis, et Senatiis Britannici Sumptibus, 
Occidentalem hujuſce Adis faciem 
(Una cum turribus et feneſtra inchoatis olim) 
Evexit, perfecitque forma maxime eleganti, 
Univerſum etiam Tectum, Contignatione nova veſtiendo, 

Fabric, ſenio confectæ, Decus addidit, et Tutamen. 
Diſciplinz interim, Cultuſque divini non immemor, 
Collegium hoc Moribus vornavit, emendavit Legibus : 
Ad laudabilem nempe Kalendariz Reſidentiz Normam 
Prebendarios adduxit volentes ; 
Et impetrata cum Capitulo viſitatoria Regis confirmatione 
Fecit perpetuam. | 
Vixit nimirum cum Fratribus ſuis Prebendariis 
In Pace, in Amore, in Amicitia. 
Concionator, dum per Ætatem licuit, frequens erat, 

Et poſtea publicarum Precum Auditor non infrequens. 
In eligendis Præceptoribus, Prudentia ejus et Felicitas 
Collegii Scholam fecerunt celeberrimam, 
Annorum tandem ſatur, et viribus paulatim deficientibus 
Placide quievit in Domino 
Anno Chriſti M.DCC,LVI, EKtatis LXX XIII, 


Sub eodem Marmore requieſcit 
( Una cum Filiola, ſeptem annos nata, ) 
JOHANNA, Filia FOHANNIS MILNER, 
Conſulis Britannici apud Luſitanos; 
Foemina ſuaviſſimis moribus ornata; 
Obiit Mart. 29%. A. D. M. DCC, XXV. 
Etatis verd ſus XXVIII. 


In 
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In the Carmina Quadrageſimalia, there 
are many good copies of verſes written by 
Mr. Wilcocks. That valuable book of Sa- 
cred Exerciſes,” now in uſe at Weſtminſter 
ſchool, is alſo upon good authority aſſerted 
to have been of his compilation. The 
Roman CONVERSATIONS will ſpeak for 
themſelves; and are avowedly an elaborate 
and fingular compoſition; calculated to 
_ excite religious and moral reflections on 
the Roman Hiſtory, and to adapt and 
direct the ſtudy of it to the beſt and wiſeſt 
purpoſes of a Chriſtian education“. We 
are not informed of any other publication, 
known to have originated from his pen, --- 
one little piece excepted, which we have 
lately met with in the Philoſophical Tranſ- 
actions, vol. lu. p. 127. It may alſo be 
tound in the Gentleman's Magazine for Oc- 
tober, 1764, page 475; and for the inſertion 
of it in this place, as being ſhort and curious, 
we truſt our readers will be diſpoſed to par- 
don, at leaſt, if they ſhould not approve our 
diligence, 


* See vol. I. pages 38, and 64. 
% An 
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« An Account of ſome ſubterraneous Apart- 
ments, with Etruſcan Inſcriptions and 
« Paintings, diſcovered at Civita Tur- 
chino, in Italy“. Communicated from 
« TosEPH Wir cocks, Eſq. F. S. A. by 

«© Charles Morton, M. D. S. R. S.“ 

j 

«© CIVITA TURCHINO, about three miles 
to the north of Corneto, is a hill of an ob- 
long form, the ſummit of which is almoſt 
one continued plain. From the quantities of 
medals, intaglios, fragments of inſcriptions, 
&c. that are occaſionally found here, this is 
believed to be the very ſpot where the power- 
ful and moſt antient city of Tarquinii once 
ſtood; though at preſent it is only one con- 
tinued field of corn. On the ſouth-eaſt fide 
of it runs the ridge of a hill, which unites it 
to Corneto ; This ridge is at leaſt three or 
four miles in length; and almoſt entirely 
covered by ſeveral hundreds of artificial hil- 


* Theſe, we are given to underſtand, were explored, as 
here deſcribed, at the ſole expence of our author, How 
laudably deſirous he was to encourage ſuch inveſtigations, 
may be ſeen in the Roman CONVERSATIONS, vol. II. 
p. 342. 

locks 
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locks, which are called by the inhabitants 
Monti Kali. e | 

4 Abet twelve of theſe billocks have at 
different times been opened; and in every 
one of them have been found ſeveral /ub- 
terranean apartments, cut out of the ſolid 
rock. Theſe apartments are of various 
forms and dimenſions. Some conſiſt of a 
large outer room, and a ſmall one within; 

others of a ſmall room at the firſt entrance, 
and a larger one within. Others are ſupported 
by a column of the ſolid rock, left in the 
centre, with openings on every part, from 
twenty to thirty feet. The entrance to them 
all is by a door of about five feet in height, 
by two feet and a half in breadth. Some of 
theſe have no other light but from the door; 
while others ſeem to have had a ſmall light 
from above, through a hole of a pyramidi- 
cal form. Many of theſe apartments have an 
elevated part that runs all round the wall, 
being a part of the rock left for that purpoſe.” 


The moveables found in theſe apart- 
ments conſiſt chiefly in Etruſcan vaſes, of va- 
rious 
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rious forms: In ſome, indeed, have been 
found ſome plain Sarcophagi of ſtone, with 
bones in them. The whole of theſe apart- 
ments are ſtuccoed, and ornamented in va- 
rious manners: Some of them are plain; but 
others, particularly three, are richly adorned; 
having a double row of Etruſcan inſcrip- 
tions running round the upper parts of the 
walls, and under it a kind of frieze, of 
figures in painting. Some have an ornas 
ment under the figures, that ſeems to ſupply 
the place of an architrave. There have 
been no relievos in ſtucco hitherto diſco- 
vered: The paintings ſeem to be in freſco, 
and are in general in the ſame ſtile as thoſe 
which are uſually ſeen on the Etruſcan 
vaſes; though ſome of them are much ſupe- 
rior, perhaps, to any thing : as yet ſeen of the. 
Etruſcan art in OS, 2 {13 


. The paintings, chordghti in 3 fight, 
are well conceived, and prove that the artiſt 
was capable of producing things more 
ſtudied, and more finiſhed ;, though, in ſuch 
a ſubterranean ſituation, almoſt void of light, 
where the delicacy of a finiſhned work would 

have 
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have been in a great meaſure thrown away, 
theſe artiſts, --- as the Romans did in their 
beſt ages, when employed in ſuch ſepulchral 
works, --- have in general contented them- 
ſelves with ſlightly expreſſing their thoughts: 
But, among the immenſe numbers of thoſe 
ſubterranean apartments which are yet un- 
opened, it 1s to all appearance very proba- 
ble, that many paintings and many inſcrip- 
tions may be diſcovered, ſufficient to form 
a very entertaining, and perhaps a very 
uſeful work :---a work, which would doubt- 
leſs intereſt all the learned and curious world; 
not only as, (if ſucceſs attends: this under- 
taking) it may bring to light many works 
of art, in times of ſuch early and remote 
antiquity; but as, perhaps, it may alſo be 
the occaſion of making ſome conſiderable 
diſcoveries in the hiſtory of a nation, in 
Itſelf very great; though, to the regret of 
all the learned world, at preſent almoſt: un- 


known.” 


This great ſcene of antiquities is almoſt 
gon unknown even in Rome. Mr. 
2h Ienkins, 
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Jenkins, now reſident at Rome, is the firſt 
and only Engliſhman who ever viſited it,” 


From the repeated ſhocks of apoplexy 
which he had received, Mr. Wil cocks grew 
very infirm for ſome time previous to his de- 
ceaſe; and was evidently haſtening towards 
that great and ſolemn change, for which per- 
haps few men are ſo well prepared. He 
died, in the manner before related, on the 
23d of December 1791, at the cloſe of his 
69th year; leaving behind him the Roman 
ConveRSATIONS prepared for the preſs, 
They were compoſed by him indeed, at an 
early period of his preſent Majeſty's reign; 
but modeſt diffidence would not allow him to 
publiſh them in his life-time, otherwiſe than 
by the printing of a few copies, which he diſ- 
tributed amongſt his intimate friends. With 
the hope however, that the work might be 
more extenſively uſeful, and particularly to 
younger minds, he gave directions that it 
ſhould appear ſoon after his deceaſe, Ac- 
cordingly, in May 1792, the firſt volume was 
given to the publick ; but, in conſequence of 
a written injunction left by the worthy au- 

d thor, 
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thor, the ſecond volume did not come out 
till twelve months after. 


For much of the foregoing account, the 
publiſher is greatly indebted to the con- 
ductors of the BRITISH CRITICk;“ as the 
reader may find, with ſeveral other ingenious 
remarks on our author, in the number for 
September 1793; page 74—81, Every grate- 
ful acknowledgment is due, and is here 
paid, for ſo pleaſing a communication; to 
which, had the name of its reſpectable com- 
poſer been ſubjoined, it would only have 
ſtamped an additional honour on his family. 
Such, at leaſt, is the opinion of one, whoſe 
judgement we are inclined to reſpect. Who- 
ever it was, the literary world is much 
obliged to him, and upon the beſt of prin- 
ciples : 

Dignum laude Virum Muſa vetat mori. 


To be the panegyriſt of any work is not 
perhaps the decent province of its editor. 
Self. intereſt may too naturally be ſuſpected of 
that partiality, which is ſo apt to view its 
object through a deluſive medium. As the 
| beſt 
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beſt 1 imp ;rovemenit however of this preface, 
we cannot withhold from our readers the 
pleaſure of ſceing what an able writer has 
iven us in the Britiſh Critick, as his opinion 
of a work, which to his judicious mind had 
attractions, independent of every ſelfiſh con- 
ſideration. And thus he ſpeaks of it: a 


« The book now before us may juſtly be 
recommended to the attention of that nu- 
merous claſs of youthful readers, to whom 
it is a concern of material importante, to 
ſeparate the truths of Roman Hiſtory from 
the errors which disfigure it: to acquire a 
juſt admiration for che real patriots of Rome, 
and a juſt abhorrence of thoſe, whoſe pa- 
triotiſm was only feigned: to diſtinguiſh be- 
tween the inſidious arts of demagogues, and 
the integrity of true friends to the publick ; 
in order to apply thoſe leſſons to ng uſe in 
future life, 


* In nice inveſtigations of character, the 
author appears to have conducted his inqui- 
nes with perſevering induſtry, free from pre- 
judice; and with a ftrift regard to truth, 

d 2 negligent 
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neghgent of popular opinion. Of this, his 
characters of Rouulus, of the GrAccui, 
of MAxcklrus, BruTUs, and others, will 
furniſh ſtriking inſtances. The plan of his 
work at the ſame time permits a deſcription 
of modern Rome, and its vicinity, which 
bears every mark of being conducted with 
ſimilar accuracy. The writer's own account 
of the perſons by whom the Conversa- 
TIONS are held, is at once illuſtrative of 
his general deſign, and ſtrongly characteriſ- 
tick of his own feelings and diſpoſition *. 
His compariſon of the Chriſtzan character, 


in Book III. Chap. V. with that of Stoiciſin, 


is worthy of notice: The plan of a new edi- 
tion of Horace, ſketched out in Book IV. 
Chap. I. is pleaſing ; and ſuggeſts to us, 

that a ſmall part of it has ſince been executed 
in Italy. 


« At Rome, a few years ſince, was pub- 
liſhed a work of that kind, intended to 
illuſtrate the journey of Horace from Rome 
to Brunduſium ; conſiſting of a ſet of en- 


See the following © Advertiſement to the Young 
Reader.” 


gravings 
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gravings of the places and ſcenes there men- 
tioned, from actual views, with the corre- 
ſponding paſſages of the author ſubjoined! 
But a general edition, on the plan of Mr. 
W1LCOCKS, would be more ſalisfactory. I 


« To. the ornaments of flyle, it may be 
obſerved, our author has paid leſs ſcrupulous 
attention, than to the veracity of his/narra- 
tions; If we are not charmed with the bril- 
liancy of his deſcriptions, we cannot but 
approve the fidelity of his repteſentations: 
If we are not overwhelmed by the rapidity 
of his eloquence, we cannot but yield to 
the ſtoutneſs of his arguments, which are 
rarely diſputable, and ſtill more rarely ſub- 
vertible. His conſtant diſpoſition to incul- 
cate the precepts of moral and religious 
knowledge, highly commendable in its mo- 
tives, has given an air of uniform ſolemnity 
to his work. It might have been of advan- 
tage to recollect, that youthful minds require 
to be allured to improvement of all kinds, 
by ſome variety of ſtyle; and to be relieved 
in their operations by occaſional excurſions 
of fancy, and traits of gayer hue : But, to 

d 3 the 
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the praiſe of having left behind him a work, 
calculated to convey much uſeful informa- 
tion, and ſtrongly evidencing his own learn- 
ing; unaffected modeſty, and genuine piety, 
Mr. WiLcocks is moſt juſtly intitled.” 


The plan of this work is certainly ingeni- 
ous; and well calculated to invite the reader's 
attention; But the ſucceſsful execution of 
ſuch a plan is indeed difficult. It requires 
great aſſiduity, judgement, and taſte ; with- 
out which, even the requiſite acquaintance 
with hiſtory, with claſſick authors, and with 
the remains of antiquity, will fail of affording 


complete ſatisfaction, and laſting benefit. 


It has been judicioully remarked, by an 
able coadjutor of our immortal Addiſon“, 
whoſe ſentiments Mr. WiLcocks appears 
to have felt with full conviction, That * one 
great and conſiderable end of travelling is to 
improve our taſte of the beſt authors of an- 
tiquity, by ſeeing the places where they lived, 
and of which they wrote; to compare the 


* Mr, Philip Yorke, afterwards Earl of Hardwicke, 
Lord Chancellor of England, 


natural 
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** face of the country with the deſerip- | 
tions they have given us, and to obſerve how; 
well the picture agrees with the original. 
This muſt certainly be a moſt charming exer· 
ciſe to the mind that is rightly turned for it; 
and may alſo, in a good meaſure, be made 
ſubſervient to morality, if the perſon be 
capable of drawing juſt concluſions, con- 
cerning the uncertainty of human things, 
from the ruinous alterations which time and 
barbarity have brought upon ſo many palaces, 
cities, and whole countries, that make the 
moſt illuſtrious figure in hiſtory. And this 
hint may be not a little improved, by exa- 
mining every {pot of ground that we find 
celebrated, as the ſcene of ſome famous 
action, or retaining any footſteps of a Cato, 
a Cicero, a Brutus, or ſome other great vir- 
tuous man. A nearer view of any ſuch par- 
ticular, though really little and trifling in 
itſelf, may ſerve the more powerfully to 
warn the generous mind to an emulation of 
their virtues, and a greater ardency of ambi- 
tion to imitate their bright examples, if it 
come duly tempered and prepared for the 
impreſſion *. 
* Spedtator, No. 364, Vol. V. 
d 4 | . 
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For the perfecting of views ſo extenſive 
as thoſe adopted by Mr. WiLcocxs, he 
not only in perſon viſited the grand and 
ſtriking ſcenes which he deſcribes, but muſt 
alſo undoubtedly have had recourſe to many 
writers-of . later date, as well as of the more 
remote. We do not, however, recollect 
any work in the Engliſh or French lan- 
guage, that appears to have been formed 
exactly on this plan. The Jeune Anacharfis 
of Abbe Barthelemy might be thought to 
bear ſome reſemblance : but that very in- 
genious writer himſelf informs us, in his 
Avertiſſement, © That he began to compoſe 
his book in the year 1757, and had been 
continually employed upon it till the time 
of its publication.” Now his third edition 
was printed in Paris, 1790; and Mr. WII- 
COCKS, after a ſeries of age and infirmity, 
died in the following year. From the cir- 
cumſtance of dates, therefore, we have reaſon 
to conclude, that the appearance of the Ana- 
charſis was poſterior, by many years, to our 


author's compoſition of theſe volumes; for 
he commenced his CONvERSATIONS above 


thirty years ago. 
Thoſe 
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Thoſe men of letters who are converſant 
with the dialogues of the antients, will recol- 
let, how happily the genius and taſte of 
their authors have enlivened their philoſo- 
phical argumentation, and embelliſhed their 
moral ſentiments, by introducing them in 
the converſations of eminent men; and by 
blending their mcidental remarks with agree- 
able ſcenery either of art or nature. In this 
manner to call up imagination“, as an auxi- 
hary to truth and virtue, is peculiarly proper 
in ſuch works, as are deſigned to give young 
perſons a reliſh for the pleaſures of ſtudy, 
and lead them to habits of reflection. 
Something of the ſame kind has been re- 


* Imagination] On this head, as applicable to the 
writer of © Roman Converſations,” we would firſt refer 
the learned reader to the fifth book of the Luſiad of 
Camgens ; and then requeſt him to compare it with vol. 
II. p. 270,” of the preſent work. The Genius of the 
Obeli/z there ſpeaking, and the Spirit of the Cape of Tempeſts 
in the poet, are —— equally glowing, gra hical, and 
pathetick. Mr. Mickle's Note upon his ſub el, (p. 199.) 
rich and curious. He very properly refers to Virgil's 
deſcription of Fame, Æn. IV. 173, &c. to the book of 
ſob, ch. iv. v. 12—19, and to the Apocalypſe of St. 
ſohn, ch. x. v. 16. The paſſage above alluded to in 
the Converſations, is at once a convincing proof of 
the ſtrong imagination of Mr. Wilcocks, when he choſe 
'0 diſplay it; and of his ſolemn train of thinking, upon 
{ubjetts that ſeemed to require his exertion. 
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peatedly attempted with ſucceſs by modern 
writ ers. * | EE pv | | 


There are few young readers, to whom a 
compariſon of the remains of antient artiſts, 
with the animated deſcriptions of the Roman 
Poets, would not be more pleaſing in the 
converſation- manner of Spence's Polymetzs, 
than in the more ſimple form of a didactick 
eſſay. What Spence executed ſo ſucceſs- 
fully in the field of taſte, the author of the 
ROMAN CONVERSATIONS has attempted in 
that of morals. With his wonted modeſty 
Mr. Wi1lcocks profeſſedly intended them 
for the uſe of juvenile readers, and to ſuch 
they are peculiarly adapted : for, at the ſame 

time that he gives a glowing account of the 
moſt conſpicuous characters among the an- 
tient Romans, his narrative is often enlivened 
with deſcriptions variegated in a ſingular 
manner; interſperſed with animated apoſtro- 
phes, pleaſing epiſodes, ſerious and aweful 
reflections; and ſometimes with ſuch inci- 
dental occurrences, as cannot fail to amuſe, 
while they inform. Thus the mind of the 
reader is invariably habituated to ſentiments 
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of benevolence and virtue; and in this re- 
ſpect our author ſeems very commendably to 
Ns followed: the example of the amiable 
RoLLiNn, whom he ſo highly extols i in the 
courſe of his Converlations. 


His grand purpoſe, in ſhort, appears to 
have been the mixing of moral inſtruction, 
and rational religion, with the alluring in- 
gredients of ancient human literature. Col- 
loquial diſcuſſion is ſuggeſted to the mind of 
the ſpeaker by objects, which immediately 
ſtrike his ſenſes, and ſprings up in natural 
order from the moſt intereſting ſcenery. The 
claſſical ſcholar may here in youth com- 
mence, or in advanced age renew, his ac- 
quaintance with the moſt celebrated perſon- 
ages of antiquity : and thoſe who were once 
contemplated as through a darkened glaſs, 
may now be ſcrutinized, as through a tranſ- 
parent medium, brought nearer and fuller to 
his view. So diſtinttly marked are the cha- 
racters and the events of Rome, as they ariſe 
in ſucceſſion from mere local incidents; and 
lo pointedly does the work in queſtion im- 
prove the hiſtorical tranſactions which it re- 
lates, 
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lates, as in a very novel manner to impreſs 
upon the waxen mind of youth-the love of 
truth and juſtice, of liberty and virtue; all 
of them well-founded upon that ſolid ba- 
ſis of ſimple piety, which ſo eſſentially 
— to che beſt nee of mankind. 
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Of the fokr al in tet "4 of this 
publication, it has been truly ſaid, that our 
author well aſſigns them their reſpective cha- 
racter, and their proper ſphere. There is, 
if we may hazard the expreſſion, a dzver/i- 
fied congenuality in this very entertaining 
groupe. 


Facies non omnibus una, 
Nec diverſa tamen; qualem decet eſſe. 


They all diſcover a taſte for the contem- 
plation of Roman antiquities; at the ſame 
time that a difference in their ſeveral habits 
and views, gives a pleaſing variety to the 
lights in which they conſider them. And 
this ſkilful management it is, which clearly 
evinces the writers great acquaintance, not 
only with the Roman hiſtory and with 

ancient 
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ancient authors, but alſo witch the human 


The candid opinion given of this work 
by the reſpectable Reviewers; has afforded 
the publiſher much ſatisfaction . He has 
endeavoured to avail himſelf of their very 
liberal ſentiments upon a ſubject, on which 
decorum and deference forbade him to 
hazard the introduction of his own. And 
happy 1s he to find, that the fair filings of 
ſound criticiſm have but tended the more 
amply to excite the exertions of private vo- 
luntary friendſhip ; and to render his venera- 
ble author more intereſting and valuable to 
the ingenuous youth of GREAT BRITAIN, 


The vanity of authorſhip, if in this in- 
ſtance it ever did exiſt, has no more a place. 
Mr. Wit.cocks muſt now be alike indiffer- 


* Monthly Review, for Sept. 1792, and Dec. 1794; 
Critical Review, June 1792, and October 179g; Ana- 
lytical Review, Aug. 1792, and October 1793; Engliſh 
Review, Nov. 1792: From each of which, together 
with the Britiſh Critick as before mentioned, the 
Preface, without particularly ſpecifying it, has in a con- 
Aiderable meaſure derived its beſt recommendation. 
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ent to the acclamations of applauſe, and to 
the ſtrictures of invidious cenſure. The de- 
parted liſt not to the voice of literary eulogy. 
The living alone reap the benefit of his la- 
bours. — He reſts from thoſe K e for 


ever! 
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PLAN OF ROME. 


1 S. Stephanus 36 8. Antonius Portugg- 
2 Circus Neronis lenſis "I 


3 S. M. Campi Sancti 37 Domus Antonii de Maxi- 


4 Obeliſcus mis 
5 Cuſtodia 38 S. Lucia 
6 Gradus S. Petri 39 Domus Soderini 
Collegium o S. Ivus 
S. Catherina h S. Gregorius 
9 S. Maria 42 S. Maria 
10 S. Jacobus | 43 5. Maria Populi 
11 Palatium D. R, Salviati 44 Olim Puteus five Lacus 
12 S. Spiritus Ganimedis 
13 Hoſpitale 45 S. Jacobi Xenodochium 
14 Via Alexandrina Incurabilium 
15 Sepulchrum Scipionis 46 Olim magnus Campus 
Africani | Martius 
16 Via Hadriani Pont. Max. 47. 8 Longobarda 
17 S. Angelus 48 Mauſoleum Auguſti 
is Olim Thermæ Hadriani 49 Domus Soderini 
19 S. M. Tranſpontina 50 S. Rocchus 
20 Domus Altoviti 51 Obeliſcus 
21 Via Pauli III. Pont. Max. 52 S. Hieronymus 
22 S. Jo. de Florentinis 53 S. Ambroſius 
23 S. M. Purificationis 54 Olim Septa Campi Marti 
24 For. Nummularior. Ban- 55 Monaſterium S. Sylveſ- 
chi tri 
25 S. S. Celſus et Julianus 56 Domus Jacobi Georgiani 
26 Palatium Moci 57 S. Lucia de Monaſter. 
27 Carcer Convert. 
26 S. Salvator 58 S. Andreas 
29 S. Simeon 39 Domus S. Bubali 
30 Turris Sanguinea bo Domus Arragonum 
31 Domus Oratoris Hiſpani 61 Domus Vi Palumbi 
32 Se Apollinaris 62 S. Maria in Via 
33 S. Auguſtinus 63 S. Maria 
34 S. Triphon 64 Fons Trivii 


35 Domus Romuli Amaſei 65 S. Anaſtaſius 1 
66 8. 
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66 S. Jacobus 
67% S. Marcellus 
S. Antotiu 
69 Columna Antiq. 
70 S. Stephanus 
1 Columna Antonina 
72 Domus Coſt. Ou. Min. 
73 Domus Hieronymi de 
Taoebolis 
74 Pal. Luſitan. D. R. C. 
de Mantua 
75 S. Laurentius in Lucina 
76 Palatium Pallavicini 
75 Domus Oratoris Gallici 
78 S. Nicolaus 
9 Palatium R. C. Carpo 
o Domus OratorisLuſitani 
81 S. Blaſius 
82 Domus Torquati 
83 Palatium R. C. Gadi 
84 Monaſterium Caſtel Pe- 
ruſia 
85 Domus Camilli Capra- 
nica 
86 S. Maria Orphanorum 
= S. Mautus 
83 Obeliſcus 
89 S. Maria in Minerva 
go Pantheon 
91 Palatium C. Creſcentii 
92 S. Euſtachius 
93 Dogana 
94 Olim Thermz Hadriani 
et Neronis 
95 Palatium R. C. Criſpi 
96 S. M. Magdalena 
97 S. Salvator 
os S. Aloyſius 
9 S. Benedictus 
100 Mons Albanus 
101 Platea Madama | 
102 PalatiumR. C. Creſcentii 
103 S. Jacobus Hiſpanorum 
104 Sapientia 
105 Palatium C. Burgos 
106 Paſquinus 


107 S. Pantaleon 

108 Domus de Maximis 
109 S, Agnes DEL 

110 Palatium R. C. Tranenſis 
111 S. Nicolaus 

112 S. M. de Anima 

113 S. M. de Pace 

114 S. Angelus 

115 Pallatium R. C. Ferrariæ 
116 8. Angelus 

11 7 S. Thomas 

118 Juli III. Mons 

119 S. Joannes 

120 S. Cæcilia 

121 Palatium R. C. Sfortiæ 
122 S. Blaſius 

123 Palatium Julii II, 

124 S, Lucia 

125 S. Nicolaus 

126 S. Maria 

127 S. Catharina 

128 S. Thomas 

129 S. Brigitta 

130 S. Hieronymus 

131 8. Catharina 

132 Palatium Pauli III. P. M. 
133 St. Thomas : 
134 Palatium Card. S. Georgii 
135 Platea Campi Floræ 
136 PalatiumCard- S. Georgii 
137 S. M. Eliſabetha 

138 S. Sebaſtianus 

139 Palatium D. Siena 

140 S. Blaſius 

141 S. Maria 

142 S. Nicolaus 

143 S. Nicolaus 

144 Palatium Cæſarinorum 
145 F. Gugl. Plumbo 

146 Thermæ Agrippæ 

147 S, Joannes 

148 S.S.Coſmuset Damianu*: 
149 S. Stephanus | 
150 Arcus Camilli 

151 S. M. in Via lata 

152 Columna 


153 S. 
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153 S. Apoſtolorum 
154 S. Laurentius 


155 Turris 

156 S. Salvator de Corneliis 
157 Balnea Pauli 

158 S. Salvator 


159 Pal. de Savellis 
160 Turris Militiæ 
161 Familia Comitum 
162 S. Salvator 

163 S. Urbanus 

164 Forum Nervæ 
165 Palatium Nervæ 
166 S. Maria de Angelis 
167 Templum Martis 
168 Templum Saturni 
169 Forum Auguſti 
170 Forum Trajani 
171 Spiritus Sanctus 
172 Columna Trajana 
173 S. Bernardus 


174 S. Maria Lauretana 
17 Domus de Nigris 
1 Pal. Columnenfium 
177 Platea S. Marci 

17 S. Marcus 

179 S. Joannes 

95 S. M. Reſurrectionis 
181 S. M. Alteriorum 
182 Forum Alteriorum 
189 S. Lucia 

184 Domus de Amadiis 


185 S. Catharina de Monaſt. 


186 Domus Matthei 

187 S. Nicolaus 

188 S. Anna Monaſt, 

189 S. Leonardus 

190 S. Ambroſius : 
191 S. M. de Campitellis 
192 Turris Melangulorum 
293 S. Maria 

194 S. Angelus 

295 Arcus L. Septimii Severi 
196 Via Judza 

197 Platea Judæa 


198 S. Maria 

199 S. Maria 

200 S. Benedictus 
201 Via Pelamantelli 
202 S. Barbara 

203 Pal. C. Coria 

204 S. Martinus 

205 Platea de Branchi 
206 S. Maria Monticelli 
2 Via Regulæ 

208 S. Maria extra Tyberim 
209 Taberna Meritoria 
210 S. Euphemia 

211 Velius 

212 S. Blaſius 

213 A. Micinæ 

214 S. Laurentius 

215 S. Calixtus 

216 S. Ciriacus 

217 S. Criſogonus 

218 Hoſpitale Januenſium 
219 Holpitale Navitarum 
220 S. Cæcilia 

221 S. Franciſcus 


222 Apothecæ Publicæ 


223 S. Min. Capella 
224 S. Benedictus 

225 S. Salvator 

226 S. Bartholomeus 
227 S. Joannes 

228 Theatrum Marcelli 
229 S. Gregorius 

230 S. Laurentius 

231 S. Nicolaus 

232 S. Salvator 


233 S. M. de Porticu 


234 Platea Montanara 


235 Templum Famæ 

236 Templum Jovis, O. M. 

297 Templum Saturni 

238 Templum Saturni 

239 Domus Pilati 

240 Templum FortunzV iri- 
lis, hodie S. M.Egypt- 
iacæ 

241 Templum 
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241 Templum Herculis, ho- 
die S. Stephani 


242 Templum Jani Auguſti - 


243 Arcus Septimii 

244 S. Georgius in Velabro 

245 S. Joannes Decoll. 

246 S. Eligius 

247 S. M. Conſolationis 

248 S. Salvator 3 

249 S. M. in Porticu 

250 Templum JovisTonantis 
et Templum Fortune 

251 S. Ambroſius 

252 S. Maria 

253 Templum Veneris Eri- 
cinæ et Temp. Mentis 

254 Templum Concordiæ 

255 Templum Junonis Mo- 
netæ 

256 Zeccha Vecchia 


257 Templum Opis, et Tem- 


lum Saturni 
258 Platea Capitolii, et Tem- 
plum Apollinis 
289 Templum Jani 
260 S. M. in Ara Cœli 
261 Templum Jovis Feretrii 
262 Templum Fidei, et Tem- 
plum Jovis Cuſtodis 
26g Carcer S. Petri 
264 Arcus Septimii Severi 
265 Templum Jovis Cuſtodis 
266 Templum Concordiæ 
267 Templum Jovis Statoris 
268 Lacus Curtius 
269 S. Theodorus Statoris 
270 Templum Apollinis 
271 Templum Vertumni 
272 Templum Febris,T.Tra- 


janorum et T. Neptuni 


274 Templum Jovis Victoris 


274 Templum Fidei 

275 Vinea Ducis Octavii 

296 Ades Romuli 

277 Templum Auguſti et 

acchi 

278 KÆEdes Auguſti Tiberii 

279 Templum Veſtæ, T. Dei 
Panis et T. Eliogabali 

280 Arcus Conſtantini 

281 Arcus Titi 

282 Ficus Ruminalis, et 
Temp. Auguſti 

283 Columna Milliaria 

284 Templum Antonini et 
Fauſtinæ 

285 Forum Julii Cæſaris 

286 Turris Comitum 


287 Templum Solis et Lunæx 


288 X. Tabernæ veteres 

289 S. Salvator 

290 Domus de Corneliis, et 
Via de Corneliis 

291 S. Maria ; 

292 Domus Pompeii Attic1 

293 S. Andreas 

294 Templum Quirini 

295 Forum Salluſtii 

296 Campus Sceleratus 

297 Pila Tiburtina 

298 S, Jo. Bapt. ad Baptiſt, 
Conſtantin 

299 Ara Maxima Herculis 


300 Carceres Circi Maximi 


301 Cella Strenuæ 

302 S. Anna 

303 Viridarium Rmi. Patri- 
arch. Gonzagæ 

304 Nemus Dez Carmentz 

305 Nemus Dez Hiberniæ 

306 S. Alexius 

307 Templum Bonæ Deæ 
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ADVERTISEMENT 
TO THE 


YOUNG READER. 


— — — 


As, among the ſeveral Roman Characters con- 
tained in theſe volumes, there is conſtantly in- 
terwoven a ſhort deſcription of ſome of the Roman 
antiquities; 24 may not be improper here to pre- 
miſe to the reader's conſideration, the few follow- 
ing obſervations on the latter ſubj ect. 


The real preſent ſlate of thoſe ruins of anti- 
quity, which are here mentioned, may be found 
fully deſcribed in many books of travels, and ac- 
curately delineated in many collections of drawings 
and prints. | 


But as to their ancient and original form; the 
purpoſe and uſe for which they were firſt erected; 
who were their true builders; and at what time they 
were built; all theſe queſtions are, even at Rome, 
often anſwered with grgat uncertainty, The nume- 

Vox, I. As rous 
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rous authors alſo, who treat on theſe ſubjells, fre- 


quently contradi one another; and yet generally 


each makes ſome confeſſion of the doubifulneſs of his 
own opinion, and of the incertitude of his own 


ſyſtem and hypotheſis of antiquities. 


Of the very great uncertainty of this antiqua- 
rian ſcience at Rome, two inſtances will perhaps 
be abundantly ſufficient. 


1. Even the great triumplial column of Marcus 
Aurelius has been. generally miſtaken for that of 
Antoninus Pius; nor was this miſtake reti- 
fied, till the real column of Antoninus was 
lately found buried among the ruins of Monte 
Citorio. 


2. Even the ſitualion of the great temple of 


Jupiter Capitolinus is to this day diſputed by the 


Roman antzquarians ; ſome arguing, that it ſtood 
on the eaſtern; others, that it ſtood on the weſters 
ſummit of the Capitoline hall, 


From theſe two inſtances the reader may judge 


of moſt of the reſt. 
To 
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To this general obſervation however ſome ex- 
ceptions muſt be made. For this incertitude can- 


not be ſuppoſed to extend to any of thoſe ruins of 


antiquity, on which there is to this day (or has 


been till very lately) remaining ſome antique in- 
ſcription. Of theſe there can hardly be any doubt. 
Such are the column of Trajan, the forum of 
Nerva, ſeveral of the triumphal arches, ſeveral 
of the porticos to the temples, ſeveral of the Mau- 
ſolea on the different antient roads, &c. 


Nor does this incertitude extend to ſeveral of 
the antiquities of the firſt magnitude or fame; 
on which, though no original inſcription is to be 
found, yet all writers have been forced to be una- 


nimous. Such (if we be not miſtaken) are the 


great amphitheatre and circus, the theatre of 
Marcellus, the place of the circus of Nero, the 
mole of Adrian, the mauſoleum of Auguſtus, ſe- 
veral of the thermæ, &c. 


But as to moſt of the reſt of the antiquities of 
Rome, the compilers muſt here, once for all, ac- 
knowledge their great doubt and uncertainty. It 
is better perhaps thus to acknowledge this in 

A 2 ; general, 
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general, and in the firſt pages of this volume, 


than to be continually perplexing the young ſtudent 


with the confuſed diſputes of antiquarians, on the 


ſeveral ſcenes of antiquity, which are deſcribed 


in the progreſs of this work. 


All difputes of that kind are avoided in the 


following papers : yet it is hoped, that there are 


ot many things aſſerted in them, but what may 
be found either to be favoured by ſome recerved 
local tradition, or by the opinion of ſome learned 
mar, The compilers ought to be ſenſible of their 
own incapacity, and not preſume to make any 
judgment themſelves of any ſuch controverſies, 
They muſt however again intreat the reader to 
remember, that theſe volumes were never intended 
as any thing like an accurate work either of Ro- 
man biography, or of Roman antiquity. They 


were originally compiled only (for the uſe of chil- 


dren) as ſome kind of Introduction to the ſtudy of 
thoſe authors, who have written on theſe ſubjetts 
in an infinitely more ingenious, ample, complete, 


and exat manner. 


Yet 
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Yet even in the ſtudy of thoſe authors, what 
will the young reader find? He will find indeed 
much inſtruction, and much pleaſure: yet, eſpecially 
if he compare different antiquarian authors, he 
muſt expect, that, as we have juſt now obſerved, 
his reſearches will frequently conclude in great 
uncertainty, Nor can this be otherwiſe, it being 
a neceſſary conſequence of the periſhable nature 
of all, even the greateſt, human works. For let 
. the reader confider, that no lefs than thirteen centu- 
ries have elapſed, ſince the edifices of Rome began 
to decay under the Gothic government : let him 
alſo further conſider, that, if the accounts of the 
Roman antiquities be full of fuch incertitudes 
and obſcurity, muck greater muſt be the darkneſs 
and confuſion in the hiſtory of the other ruins of 
till much more ancient magnificence, which are re- 
maining in many parts of Greece, Egypt, Syria, 
Meſopotamia, and Perſia. The whole' earth in- 


deed is full of moſt ſtriking proofs of the truth of 
that ſolemn and inſtructive verſe, 


Man dicth; and all his works follow him. 


But the young reader will certainly be taught by 
Ag the 
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the proper perſons, both at ſchool, and at the uni- 
verſity, (if into either of thoſe places of education 
this book ſhould ever be admitted) that the in- 
ſtruction contained in this verſe is of a double 
kind. For as all the terreſtial labours of man, 
however great or beautiful, will thus indubitably 
follow his body into duſt and aſhes,” and there 
gradually fink into utter and eternal oblivion ; ſo, 
on the other hand, it is equally certain, that 
the rewards of his celeſtial virtues will alſo follow 
his ſoul to the regions of incorruption and immor- 
tality; and there continually, as is highly pro- 
* bable, even grow and increaſe, ſhining for ever 
with new acceſſions of glory, and brightening to 


all eternity, 
- # ®Þ 


It may not be improper, perhaps, in this adver- 
tiſement to the young reader, Io premiſe to his 
con ſideration ſomething alſo of another nature. 


The following papers being drawn up in the 
form of a dialogue, it may be ſerviceable to him 
to be in this place pre-acquainted in ſome degree 
with each of the four charafters there introduced. 

It 
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It is hoped, that the eccleſiaſtical character, 
though: very imperfſeclly delineated, will not, on 
the whole, appear an unworthy model for the 
young readers, who are deſigned for that profeſ- 
ion. As to this charafler, it may be ſufficient 
here to premiſe only, that this clergyman is ſup- 
poſed, during his learned and pious care of his 
young pupil, to have laboured to implant in his 
breaſt, from early childhood, the true and 
great principles of Chriſtian charity, or univerſal 
love; utterly diſcouraging, from the firſt, all thoſe 
childiſh prejudices of narrow minds, the partial 
and unjuſt preferences of one ſchool, one college, 
or one univerſity to another; and teaching him 
afterwards gradually to extend his love to all 
worthy perſons of all parties and denominations 
in this kingdom, and in general to all the inha- 
| bitants of all the different kingdoms and countries, 
of which the body of this happy monarchy is com- 
poſed. In the ſame manner, during his travels 
. into foreign countries, which laſt and very im- 
portant part of education is particularly uſeful 
in opening the mind, and enlarging the heart, 


he continued ſtill the ſame great and generous plan 
of inſtruction. He flill laboured to cultivate, in 
A 4 his 
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his pupil's happy ſoul, true humility; and the 
conſequent. virtues of fincere good-will towards 
men, and piety to that God in the higheſt, who 
(according to the charitable reflection of St. Paul, 
during his travels) hath made of one blood all 
nations, to dwell on all the face of the earth. Such 
was the bleſſed object of his meditations ; ut cha- 
ritas, pietate perfetts accenſa, progrediatur 
quotidie in ulteriora. Such were the limits to 
which he thus extended his benevolence; even 


thoſe of the great globe itſelf : 


And heaven beheld it's image in his breaſt, 
. Eſſay on Man, Ep. iv. ver. 137. 


In relation to the three young gentlemen, it 
. may not be improper here to premiſe, that they are 
all ſuppoſed to be deſcended of noble and opulent 
families; and all partakers of a ſimilar and truly 
noble education, particularly in the ſtudy of the 
belles lettres, and the ſtill more pleaſing ſludy of 
goodneſs. ws: 


| Their turns of mind alſo in general were ami- 
ably femilar ; though at preſent their talents began 
fo 
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to exert themſelves in different manners, accord- 
ing to the different proſpells, which each had 
now opening before his eyes, of his particular kind 
of life, and flation in the world. 


The eldeſt, whoſe family ſeat in the houſe of 
commons was ready to receive him on his return 
to England, was preparing himſelf for that ſta- 
tion with truly patriotic intentions. He was 
daily, for: ſome hours, inflaming his mind with 
the fire of ancient eloquence; at other hours he 
was flill more earneſt in the purſuit of 4 more 
ſolid object; for he was reſolutely now entering on 


a diligent ſtudy of the vaſt and complex ſcience of 


parliamentary and national buſineſs, without 
which indeed all attempts at ſenatorial oratory 


are neceſſarily very empty and vain*. 


The youngeſt of theſe three friends was heir 
to a ſeat in the higheſt aſſembly of the Britiſh 
legiſlature. He did not indeed negleft ſuch pro- 
per political ſtudies, though he had not yet fol- 

lowed 


The young reader is earneſtly referred to the ſhort 
dialogue on a parallel ſubject, between Socrates and Glaucon. 
| » Kenophontis Memorabilia, lib. g. 
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lowed them with fuch ardency. For he had the ' 
happineſs to know, that his noble. and good father 
was ſtill in ſtrong health, and to wiſh, that that 
health might be continued for many and many years. 


His chief objefts in the mean time, eſpecially during 
lis reſidence at Rome, were, firſt, improvement 
in true politeneſs of behaviour; and, ſecondly, in- 
truction in the elegant arts of architecture, paint- 
ing, ſculpture, &c. of which he might afterwards 
hope to become an encourager at home, in humble 
imitation of his moſt amiable young ſovereign, 
Charmed and enchanted with theſe fine arts, he 
preferred the quiet ſtudy of their excellencies to 
all the pomp and turbulency of a political life; 
and on this account was very far from deſiring to 
be ſoon elected a member of the other legiſlative aſ- 
Jembly, as he might eaſily have been. 


The third, though loving his country like the 
firſt of theſe his young friends, and admiring the 
arts like the ſecond, yet had fixed his plan of life, | 
(perhaps owing to the influence of his good tutor, 
the clergyman juſt mentioned) on a different de- 
ſign. His prudent object was the family-life of 
4 worthy country-gentleman; in which ſtation 


however 
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however he hoped to continue, for many years, 
in a proper manner, the ſame kind of ſtudies, on 
which he . had happily entered. | 


It may be uſeful to obſerve to the young reader, 
that many parts of the ſtudies of boys are ſuch 
as ought not to be in the leaſt unworthy of the 
attention of men. To ſuppoſe otherwiſe would 


be extremely abſurd; ſeveral of the books, which 


are uſed in ſchools, being in reality ſome of the 
moſt ſublime compoſitions of the genius and wiſdom 
of Greece and Rome. Theſe books are very 
beneficial to children, even when learnt by them 
in the moſt childiſh manner; and while their 
tender minds are yet capable of exerting ſcarce 
any other faculty, than that of memory ; memory, 
the firſt root of all ſcience, and on that account 
called the mother of all the Muſes. 


But the ſame books are alſo highly improving in 
the following ſeaſons of life ; not only while youth- 
ful genius makes it's luxuriant ſhoots of invention, 
but even afterwards, in the ſummer and autumn 
of our lives, when all the branches of the human 


underſtanding 
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underſtanding are grown ſolid and ſtrong in manly 
judgment. | | 


4o which kind of compoſition this young gentle. 
man is ſuppoſed to have had a particular incli- 
nation, may at any time of life be now and then 
profitably taken up, and peruſed for ſome hours 
with a manly ſpirit : many of the hiſtorians and 
biographers of Greece and. Rome are ſurely not 
unworthy ſtudies for thoſe of the moſt mature and 
judicious years: but of all the ſtudies, which are 
begun in our early youth, the moſt noble and 
moſt deſerving of continual culture afterwards 
are certainly the moral philoſophy of Greece, 


and the far ſuperiour philoſophy of Chriſtian 
piety. 


| Accordingly this young gentleman intended, as 
| Joon as he ſhould, by the favour of Providence, 
be returned to his native country, to reſume both 
theſe ſtudies. He propoſed to employ regularly 
ſome ſmall part of every day of his future life, 


with all perſeverance and privacy, in ſomewhat 


of the following manner: that is, during the 
more 


Several of the poetical works of the ancients, | 
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more youthful years of his manhood, to allot a 
ſhort half hour every morning to the ſtudy of the 
precepts of the wiſeſt nan, which the philoſophical 
world ever produced; Xenophonteum Socratem 
quotidie habere in manu: and 2n ſucceeding 
years to pay the ſame daily attention to ſome of 
the moſt approved books on the imitation of a muck 
figher charatter. 


| He was the more encouraged to theſe ſludies 
by the following conſideration. The whole pro- 
poſed ſcheme and deſign of his life was ſingly this, 


viz: The acquiſition of the favour of God, par- 


ticularly by doing as much good to mankind, as. 
was really within the utmoſt ſlretch of his abili- 


ties. In this noble deſign of life (a deſign however 


which is practicable by the peaſant, as well as by 
the king; being indeed the beſt and waſeſt objet 
at which all ranks of men can poſſibly aim) he 
hoped diligently to improve all the peculiar advan- 
tages of his ſtation*, and all the talents of his 
great 

* The young reader is earneſtly referred to the ſermon of 
Dr. Barrow, on the Duties of Gentlemen; and to the Gen- 
tleman's Calling, written by the author of the Whole =p of 


Man. See alſo, on the ſame ſubjett, Dr. Lucas, Prebendary 
of Weſtminſter, in his True Netienof Human Life, p. 37. 
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great family-wealth and power. He was highty 
grati fied by the juſt reflelion, that in a country 
life he ſhould be continually ſurrounded with hum- 
ble and innumerable opportunities of doing good 
to his fellow creatures. 


— 


To keep himſelf ſteady in this deſign, he was 
convinced, by his good tutor, that ſcarce any thing 
would be more conduci ve than ſuch ſhort, but re- 


gular, morning retirements to his library. 


In a word, the whole deſigned buſineſs of his 
life was goodneſs; his favourite art and ſcience 
was that of beneficence ; or, to give it a more pro- 
per name, perfect Chriſtian charity. In compari- 
fon with this, he thought not any other art or ſcience 
worthy to be mentioned, though he underſtood 
many of them, and loved them all. To this he 
reſolved to give his application during his 
whole life MyJevog pyre Tw ahkuv Tw YEAABEVWY 
EYHUYMIWY Tedevpeuruy, ure euvyoog wyTe Edearog;" 
AXMe raure eU £4 Tepiopomng paubuv Thy fe QDikooo@iay 
rar TIpeoBeuuy* wontep TepiThevort EV TOMA%G TONES 
nenovg evorryons Te upeTioy Konriner, PLUTARCHUS, 
de liberis educandis. 
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IN the firſt year of the reign of his pre- 
ſent majeſty, king George III, three young 
engliſh gentlemen met together at Rome. 
An elderly perſon accompanied one of theſe 
young gentlemen on his travels; he had 
been his tutor at ſchool, and at the univerſity, 
but always behaved to him with the mingled 
alfection of a parent and companion. 


Trey arrived at Rome ſome few days be- 
fore Chriſtmas, and paſſed in the moſt friendly 


and agreeable manner the four following 


months, ſurveying together the antiquities, 


paintings, ſculptures, &c. of that wonderful 
city. 


Tow Rs the end of April, they were one 


day taking an afternoon's walk in the gardens 
of 
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of the Corfint palace, which is ſituated at the 
feet of the Janiculan mount. They aſcended 
the ſide of the adjoining woody hill, which 
is near the great caſcade of Monte Aureo, and 
+ which anciently perhaps might be the ſpot of 
the Villa Martialiss. From this lofty ſituation, 
they viewed with great pleaſure the magnifi- 
cence of Rome, which filled all the valley be- 
low them ; appearing then to the greateſt ad- 
vantage by the reflection of a ſetting ſun 
on the ſhining domes of many churches, and 
on the darker arches of ſome noble ruins, in- 
termingled with groves of cypreſs. 


Micr it not be wiſhed, ſaid the eldeſt of 
the young gentlemen, that the great road to 
Rome had been down the fide of this hill? 
So that foreigners, who come hither from all 
regions, might, even before their entering the 
gates, have ſuch a proſpect of the ſplendour of 
this city. How little would they then regret 
the fatigue of their long journey; even if they 

came from as diſtant regions as the two cava- 
| hers, 


* Hic ſeptem dominos videre montes, 
Et totam licet eftimare Romam ; 


Albanos quogne, Tuſculoſque colles, Oc. 
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liers, whom we met laſt night at the conver- 
ſation in the Colonna palace; one the ſon of 
a muſcovite nobleman, the other a Jpaniard 
from the colony of Chzlz. f ö 


— 
— - — Te on I 


IT ſeems, replied the youngelt of the com- 
pany, to be a peculiar felicity attending this 
city, that it ſhould always have the power of 
drawing to it foreigners from the moſt diſtant 
parts of the world. I remember, with great 
pleaſure, that epigram of Martial, which we 
learnt together at Weſtminſter, and which 
was written in honour of Titus amphitheatre, 
the majeſtic ruins of which we now ſee from 
this ſpot ſtill towering above the higheſt cy- 
preſſes on the Palatine hill, 


Que tam ſepoſita eſt, que gens tam barbara, Ceſar, 
Ex qud ſpectator non fit in urbe tud ? 
Venit ab Orpheo cultor Rhodoperus Hæmo: 
Venit & epoto Sarmata paſtus equo : 
Et qui prima bibit deprenſi flumina Nui, 
Et quem ſupreme Tethyos unda ferit, 
Feſtinavit Arabs: feſtinavere Saba: ; 
Et Cilices nimbis hic maduere ſuis 
Crinibus in nodum tortis venere Sicambr: ; 
Atque aliter tortis crinibus Æthiopes. 
Vol. I. B | Vox 
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Vox diverſa ſonat : populorum eft vox tamen una 
Cum verus patriæ diceris eſſe pater. 


Even now, though all the dominion, and the 
greateſt part of the glory of ancient Rome is 
loſt, yet the attractive influence of this city 
ſeems to be rather extended than diminiſhed. 
The modern romans have reaſon, ſurely, for 
their common proverb, That the walls of their 
city are built of loadſtone. What earneſt im- 
patience did we all feel in our laſt day's jour- 
ney, when arrived at the Ponte Milvio, at the 
diſtance only of one ſhort mile from Rome / 
With what pain ſhall we all, I am afraid, take 
leave of this happy place! The ſame are the 


ſenſations of all our countrymen, whom. we 


have had the pleaſure of meeting here, whether 
gentlemen on their travels, or reſident artiſts. 
Almoſt every one of theſe is enraptured with 
the great and noble pleaſures of this city; and 
is following, with a greater or lefs degree of 
ardour, ſome of the /ix ſtudies of the place. 
Ho ought we to rejoice in the happy taſte 
of muſic, which ſome of our countrymen 
here enjoy ! How pleaſed ought we to. be 
with the progreſs which others are making 
in the ſtudy of true architecture though 

indeed 
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indeed I cannot avoid thinking, that much 


of the modern architecture in Rome is greatly 
inferiour to that, with which Inigo Jones and 
others have adorned our country. Above all, 


how agreeable is the converſation of thoſe, 


who are capable of explaining to us the 
great merits and perfections of thoſe won- 
ders in all the different branches of modern 
painting, and ancient ſculpture, in which, 


notwithſtanding the vaſt numbers exported, 


almoſt every great edifice in Rome is ſaid to 
be {till far richer, than other principal cities 
of the world! The fi/th Roman ſtudy, the 
ſcience of eccleſiaſtical hiſtory, ſeems to be, 
as I have heard Cr:ito obſerve, the more im- 
mediate object of clergymen, who may travel 
hither. But the fxth, the ſtudy of Roman 
antiquities, attracts the attention of all; be- 
cauſe, from our earlieſt childhood, we have 
all been daily hearing or reading ſomething 
relative to ancient Rome. And now, how 
pleaſing are the claſſic ideas, which are here 
continually riſing and reviving in our memo- 


nies! Almoſt every ſpot which we tread, 


every object which we view, recalls to our 
mind ſome ancient hiſtoric or poetic ſcene, 
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I SHOULD be very inſenſible of my great 
good fortune replied Crito, (by which name 
the clergyman, who accompanied theſe noble 
youths, will be diſtinguiſhed in theſe papers) 
and very ungrateful too, 1f I did not take all 
opportunities to acknowledge in my letters to 
England, the high pleaſure which I have en- 
joyed in viſiting this city with three ſuch 
agreeable companions. Your youthful ima- 
ginations, and freſher memory of the hiſto- 
rians and poets of ancient Rome, have not a 
little enlivened and illuſtrated every part of 
my antiquarian ſtudies. But it has been a 
much greater happineſs to me, to have con- 
ſtantly obſerved, that in all your reflections 
here on all the various parts, whether of claſſic 
hiſtory, or of poetic fable, you have always 
dwelt with manifeſt pleaſure on thoſe ideas, 
which were moſt relative to goodneſs of heart. 


-IsHALL always think, with particular ſatiſ- 
laction, of your converſation on that morning, 
when we began our courle of antiquities, by 
viſiting the valley between the Cap:toline and 
Palatine hills. Walking from this Janiculan 
ſide of the Tiber, to the foot of the Capitoline 


mount, the eldeſt of your triumvirate ſpoke 
with 
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with raptures of the golden reign of Saturn, 
the ſeat of whoſe government is ſaid to have 
been on that hill. Then, turning to the right, 
to the forum Boarium, where the Ara Maxi- 
ma was placed, the youngeſt of this company 
pleaſed himſelf with the imagination, that 
perhaps on that very ſpot Hercules ſtood 
reſting on his club according to the Farneſe 
attitude after having delivered the inhabitants 
of this place from the tyranny of the cruel 
Cacus. Nor did he omit to remind us of the 
other good action ſaid to have been done by 
that benificent hero in this city ; I mean, his 
having aboliſhed the cruel celtic ſuperſtition, 
thenobſerved here, of human ſacrifices. Walk- 
ing on a little farther to the place of the Lu- 
bercal, my pupil ſpoke with pleaſure of the 
rural altar, which the good Evander there 
erected to Arcadian Pan; being always mind- 
ful of his native country, however far re- 
moved from it. 


gelida fub rupe Lupercal, 
Parrhaſio didtum Panos de more Lycæi. 


He then recollected ſeveral other verſes of 
that part of the eighth Æneid, the ſcene of 
| B 3 which 
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which is laid in thoſe vallies round the Pala- 
tine mount. Tears ſtood in all your eyes 
while, thinking of your affectionate parents in 
England, you heard him repeat the moving 
deſcription of the parting of Evanger an 
Pallas: fa 


— Evandrus dextram complexus euntis 
Ha ſit, inexpletum lacrymans. 


Nor could I, looking on you my three dear 
young friends, then help ſilently wiſhing, that 
Virgil had ſo contrived his poem, as to have 
introduced in it ſome converſation picture, 
between thoſe t4rce young princely neigh- 
bours, Pallas, Aſcanius, and Lauſus, who 
were all three ſo mutually worthy of each 
other's friendſhrp. 


Soc, dear firs, was the benevolence of 
heart, which ſhone in all the ideas of your 
youthful:maginations ; while in the Palatine 
valley, by the fide of the rivulet of Juturna, 
you recollected the f:r/t, and probably fabu- 
lous (at leaſt hᷣoet ical) parts of the hiſtory of 
this city. 


THE 
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Tux ſame benevolence has added the trueſt 
dignity to all the judzctous reflections, which 
I have ſince heard you make on ſeveral rea! 
events of the following ages. 


IN DEE D, during that whole happy month, 
while I had the daily pleaſure to attend you, 
and your learned antiquarian, through every 
part of this city and it's ſuburbs, I have con- 
ſtantly, with great ſatisfattion, obſerved the 
{ame benevolent diſpoſition of your hearts. 


WHEN you were conducted by that learned 
and worthy gentleman to the trophies of Ma- 
ius, or of Cæſar, to the triumphal arch of the 
bloody Septimius Severus, to the extenſive 
ruins of the Villa Albana of Domitian, or to 
the ſtately remains of the vaſt Therme of 
Caracalla, you examined indeed thoſe objects 
with the proper curioſitiy of ſcholars; and, 
lo far as I could judge, with the true taſte of 
architects and ſculptors. But how different 
was that ardent rapture, that inſatiable eager- 
neſs, with which you viewed and reviewed 
every obſcure or retired place, every ſmall 
molly ruin, which ſeemed to bear any relation 
to the memory of thole truly virtuous heroes, 

B 4 whoſe 
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whoſe exalted characters adorn the annals of 
royal, republican, or imperial Rome? For 
indeed in all the ages of the long hiſtory of 
this city, in all the times both of it's proſ- 
perities and adverſities, many great examples 
have here appeared, not only of fortitude, 
but alſo of benevolence, generoſity, and fo 
many other ſocial virtues. | 


THr1s moſt happy diſpoſition of your good 
hearts encourages me, my dear young friends, 
to make you the following propoſal. You 
intend ſtill to ſtay five or fix weeks longer at 
Rome; and to employ that time in taking a 
ſecond view of the ſeveral ſcenes of this great 
theatre of antiquities. Shall I take the liberty 
of propoſing to you, to conſider and examine 
theſe in the light, in which my good young 
pupil has conſidered moſt of the principal 
places, through which he has paſſed in his way 


from England hither ? Wherever he has for 


any time reſided, he has conſtantly embraced 
the opportunity, not only of refreſhing his me- 
mory as to the principal events of the public 
hiſtory of that city or ſtate, but alſo of read- 
ing, while on the ſpot, the beſt memoirs which 
he could find of the lives and characters of the 
greateſt 


[ 
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greateſt and beſt men, that ever adorned that 
country. While at Genoa, he thus kept com- 
pany with Columbus, and Andrew Doria; 
while at Florence, with Lorenzo the Magni- 
ficent, and Coſmo de Medicis, the father of 
his country. My dear pupil's ſtudious hours 
being thus employed, you will eaſily conceive 
what pleaſure and advantage it muſt be to 
him, when, in company with the natives, he 
found the converſation turn on theſe very 
characters; and when, in ſurveying the curio- 
ſites of each place, he not only thought him- 
ſelf continually treading in their ſteps, but 
frequently met with monuments and memo- 
rials of their exalted merit. 


So ſoon as we had croſſed the britiſh chan- 
nel, the ſmooth ſeas, and ſerene ſky, the 
bright ſun, and proſperous gales of which 
voyage, were ſurely no improper emblems, or 
falſe omens, of the happineſs with which every 
part of our enſuing travels has been moſt re- 
markably bleſſed; he immediately viſited, with 
the greateſt pleaſure, thoſe places, which are 
mentioned in the hiſtories of the firſt prince 
of Orange, of Jean de Witt, of Barnevelt 
and As friend Grotius, and of all the other 
heroes 
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heroes and patriots of the Seventeen Pro- 
vinces, among theſe giving his peculiar at- 
tention to the phyſic garden at Leyden, the 
late muſzum for ſtudy of the humane and 
religious Boerhaave; and to the carpen- 
ter's yard near Amſterdam, the moſt glorious 
habitation of Peter the Great. With fimi- 
lar raptures he viewed in France the tombs 
of Colbert and of Catinat; the ſepulchres of 
preſident Mol: and of Gueſclin, joined to that 
of his worthy maſter, Charles the Wiſe; the 
held in Lombardy where Bayard, the field 
near Straſburg where Turenne tell. With a 
ſimilar reverence, though ever, I hope, duly 
ſenſible and mindful of the great merit of 
many britiſh eccleſiaſtical characters, there 
did I alſo viſit, with my pupil, the churches 
where Suger and Fenelon often prayed for 
their country, and for all mankind; I mean 
thoſe of St. Dennis and Cambray : the church 
of Melancthon, that beſt tempered reformer, 
at Wittenberg; the church of Thomas a Kem- 
pts at Zwol!; the hoſpital of Paris, where the 
biſhop of Bellay died; the tomb of Era/- 
mus at Bafil, and his ſtatue at Rotter- 
dam; the ſtudious cell of Fra Paolo at 
Venice; the domeſtic chapel and peſt-houſe 


of 
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of the excellent Borromeo at Milan; and 
the ſepulchre of his imitator, the good biſhop 
of Marſeilles, the inſcription of which laſt 
is already killed away by the grateful peo- 
ple. If this my dear pupil and friend, my dear 
fellow ſtudent and fellow traveller, were not 
preſent, I would add, that he has thus made 
- almoſt every ſtage of his travels a part of 
one continued courſe of the ſtudy of good- 
neſs, as well as of wiſdom. He mult give me 
leave to add, though he bluſhes ſo much, that 
Ihope this ſtudy, thus deeply imprinted on o/ 
our minds, will become indelible, and make us 
return at laſt to our country both better men. 


As to the roman hiſtory, it is certain, there 
is no place in the whole world where it can 
be ſtudied with ſo much pleaſure, ſpirit, and 
advantage, as here. Such a ſtudy, in this place, 
---were it only a refreſhment of the memory, 
as to principal events---would make every 
day which travellers paſs here ſtill much more 
agreeable to them. But however this may be, 
ſurely we muſt not leave Rome without having 
again more fully conſidered, while on the 
ſpot, thoſe characters, which, in our diſtant 
countries, we have been taught from our in- 
fancy 
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fancy ſo much to admire; or without having 
again reſpectfully viſited whatever here can be 
looked uponas any kind of monument of their 
memories“. In teviſiting theſe, we ſhall ne- 
ceſſarily review all the other antiquities; they 
lie ſo mixed together. But by making theſe 
the principal objects of our attention, we ſhall 
certainly be much more nobly employed, than 
if we ſtudied only to gratify our curioſity in 
general, Our minds will grow great by con- 
verſing daily with theſe great ideas: and you, 
fir, will be aſſiſted (this he ſaid, and with a 

kind ſmile took hold of the hand of the 
youngeſt and nobleſt of the company) in car- 
rying home with you, not only a very fine col- 
lettion of antique cameos and intaglias; but 
---what will be of much more conſequence to 


your country, and is much more, I am ſure, 


deſired 


* Naturine nobis datum dicam, an errore quodam, ut cum 
ea loca videamus, in quibus memoria dignos viros accepe- 
rimus multùm eſſe verſatos, magis moveamur, quam ſi quan- 
do corum ipſorum aut facta audiamus, aut ſcriptum aliquod 
legamus ? * elut ego nunc moveor. Venit enim mihi Pla- 
tonis in mentem, quem accepimus primum hic diſputare 
folitum : cujus etiam illi hortuli propinqui non memoriam 
ſolum mihi afferunt, fed ipſum videntur in conſpectu meo 
hic ponere, Hic Speuſippus; hic Xenocrates; hic ejus 
auditor Polemo, cujus ipſa illa ſeſſio fuit, quam videmus. 
Equidem etiam Curiam noſtram (Hoſtiliam dico, non hanc 
novam; quæ mihi minor eſſe videtur, poſteaquam eſt major) 
ſolebam intuens Scipionem, Catonem, Lælium, noſtrum 
vers imprimis avum cogitare. Tanta vis admonitionis ineſt 
in locis; ut, non ſine cauſi, ex his memoriæ deducta fit diſ- 

ciplina. CiCERO de finibus, lib. v. ſub, initio. 
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deſired by yourlelf---a ſet of the beſt roman 
virtues deeply engraven on your heart, 


As what I have taken the liberty to propoſe 
ſeems not to be diſagreeable to the company, 
I will venture to own, that I have already 
drawn up ſome papers relative to ſuch a de- 
ſign. Thoſe papers are probably full of 
faults ; but the greateſt fault of them is the 
unworthineſs of their compiler. Yet reject 
them not on that account; though I have no- 
thing to plead, in my excuſe, but my inten- 
tion only: my intention of being of ſome 
ſervice to you, my dear young friends ; and 
alſo of acquiring to myſelf ſome inſtruction 
and improvement from ſuch a ſtudy. Permit 
me to apply to the preſent caſe a reflection, 
which I lately met with in an 2talzan tranſla- 
tion of a celebrated eccleſiaſtic writer. Del 
reſto, il mio caro lettore, e vero ch'to ſcrivo 
della vita divota, ſenza eſſere divoto : ma 
non gia al certo ſenza deſiderio di diven- 
tarlo. E percio queſto affetto mi da animo 
ad inſtruirti. Perche, diſſe Sant Agoſtino, 
avienne ſpeſſo, che Uofficio d'inſegnare 5 
di ſondamento ad imparare. 


As 
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As a further inducement to you to receive 
theſe my papers with your uſual humanity and 
charity, I could quote you a very applicable 
fentiment of Dronyfrus. PRAC: pev By EL Ye 
e Teh TUN AEYOvTES, Wat TONY T8 TpOTYMOUTO; 
evTeegepor r Je TpaYpuTt 8 Ol UTEP WY AED. 


de | * * 


HERE Crito pauſed. The young gentle- 
men with great ardour, and with many 
thanks, accepted his propoſal : earneſtly de- 
ſiring, that he would begin this courle of 
lectures on the very next morning. 


I SHALL with great pleaſure obey your 
commands, replied Crito. The character, 
which I ſhall firſt propoſe to your conſide- 
ration, will be that of Numa: a character 
juſtly claiming the firſt place in the cata- 
logue of the true worthies of ancient Rome. 


I coviy have heartily wiſhed, ſaid the 
eldeſt of the young gentlemen, that Romulus 
had been worthy of that honour. I could 
have wiſhed this, not only on account of the 
veneration which we ought to bear for the 

memory 
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memory of the founders of cities and nations; 
but alſo as it would be more regular to begin 
this courſe of roman ſtudies with the charac- 
ter of the firſt king of Rome, rather than 
with that of the ſecond. 


I couLD alſo heartily wiſh the ſame, re- 
plied Crito; but we muſt not do it. However, 
though we cannot place Romulus in the cata- 
logue of true worthtes; yet, as we have at 
preſent an hour's leiſure, we may take this 
opportunity, if you pleaſe, to converſe a lit- 
tle on his hiſtory : and thus (as a kind of in- 
troduttion to our propoſed courſe of roman 
ſtudies) to pay ſome kind of due reſpett to 
his memory, For, according to your juſt ob- 
ſervation, we ſurely ought not to paſs over 
his name in filence, at this time, that we are 
enjoying ſo glorious a proſpett of the city, 
which he founded, 


Tux converſation now wandered for ſome 
time on various topics, though all relative to 
the hiſtory of Roux url us. Crto's pupil re- 
peated ſeveral paſſages in the ancient poets ; 
and his youngeſt friend ſpoke of ſeveral an- 


tique coins, gems, ſtatues, and baſs-relievos, 
the ſculptures of which were alluſive to it. 
You 
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You may remember, faid Cr:to---ſitting | 


down on the bench---that about nine or ten 
days ago, on the 21ſt of this month of April, 
you made a viſit to one of the roman noble- 
men, then at his villegiatura near Albano. In 


the mean time I employed myſelf at Rome 


in the following manner, 


I Rosx early, and covered one. of your 
tables with every thing which I could find in 
your apartments relative to Romulus, whether 
medals, gems, or impreſſions of ſeals in wax. 
On another table I placed the firſt volume of 
Livy, of Dionyſus Halicarnaſſeus, and of my 
pupil's pocket edition, in engliſh, of Plu- 
| tarch's Lives. I then ſat down to the exa- 
mination of the rich furniture of both thoſe 
tables; I ſometimes ſtudied them ſeparately, 
ſometimes I compared them together. In this 
pleaſing amuſement the morning {lid away 
imperceptibly : nor did I, while taking in 
haſte a morſel of dinner, envy you the mag- 
nificence of that ſplendid entertainment, to 
which you were then ſitting down at the coun- 
try-palace of your noble friend, 


AFTER 
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Ar TER dinner I immediately reſumed the 
ſame ſtudy; till about two and twenty o'clock 
in the afternoon; when I went out to refreſh 
myſelf with my uſual ſolitary evening walk. 


I HASTENED to the narrow valley, which 
lies between the Palatine and Capitoline hills. 
In that valley, you know, there 1s to this day 
ſtanding entire an antique circular edifice of 
brick; at preſent called the church of St. 
Theodore, but anciently the temple of Ro- 
mulus; being built on the very ſpot, where 
the two helpleſs infants were found vagientes 
in Huminis alluvie. With great pleaſure did 
| there recollect the affecting deſcriptions, 
which I have often heard you repeat from 
the claſſics, relative to that moving ſpectacle; 
a ſpectacle, imagined capable of ſoftening the 
cruelty even of the blood-thirſty ſhe-woltf. 


| Illam tereti cervice reflexd 
Mulcere alternos, & corpora fingere lingud. 


Alter. having ſatisfied myſelf with the full 
ſurvey of that venerable edifice; and after 
having, with the diligence of a botaniſt, exa- 
mined whether, among the old ruins behin 
VOL. ©: G it, 
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it, I could not find ſome young ſhooting 
plants, which I might fancy to be the de- 
ſcendants of the ruminal fig-tree; I continued 
my walk through the vallies, which on all 
ſides ſurround mount Palatine, I pleaſed” 
myſelf with the imagination, that in this tour 
I was perhaps following the track of that 
furrow, which Romulus plowed round the 
Palatine hill, as the mark of the boundaries 
of his new city. It was an additional plea- 

ſure to recollect that the 21ſt of April was 
the day of that great event. 


SCARCE a quarter of a mile weſtward from 
the church of St. Theodore ſtands the church 
of St. Anaſtatia; a modern fabric; but built 
on the ruins of that temple of Neptune, which 
was the place of the mw of the 2 1 


THERE I turned —_ the weſtern corner 
of the hill, and walked along that broad val. 
ley, which lies between the Palatine and 
Aventine mounts. On mount Aventzine, on 
my right, was once the tomb of Remus; on 
the lofty ſide of mount Palatine, which was 
on my left, ſtood the famous paſtoral cot- 


tage 
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tage of Romulus; which, together with it's 
adjoining cornel-tree, was preſerved by the 
ancient Tomans for many ages with the 
greateſt veneration. Under the ſhade of that 
cornel-tree, how pleaſing muſt have been the 
ſolitary meditations of Varro, or of Livy! 
How inſtructive, perhaps, the antiquarian 
converſations of thoſe learned foreigners, 
Tuba, and Dionyſus Haltcarnaſſeus! While 
treading that ground, I thought that I felt 
myſelf growing better informed in the hiſtory 
of thole remote ages, the ſcene of which then 
lay before my eyes: My imagination cer- 
tainly was much more ardent than uſual 


upon thoſe ſubjects. 


ABSORBED in theſe thoughts I turned round 
the ſouthern point of the hill; and entered 
the Cælian valley, which led me eaſtwards 
to the {mall plain lying between the Palatine 
and Eſquziline hills. Turning again there 
ſhort on my left, into the Campo Vaccino, I 
immediately directed my Reps to the ancient 
temple of Remus and Romulus, which is now 
called the church of St. Coſmo and Damian. 
The walls and dome of that antique fabric 

| | C 2 are, 
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are, you know, ſtill entire: even it's brazen 
gate alſo is truly antique“. 


IsAr down on the threſhold of that gate; 
and heard from within the inner church the 
ſound of the chaunt of veſpers; in which I 
thought I could diſtinguiſh ſome words of 
the beautiful cxxxin* pſalm. | 


Ecce quam bonum, & quam jucundum 
Habitare fratres ſimul in concordid, &c. 


Theſe words I could not help contraſting with 
the hiſtory of the princely brothers, to whole 
memory this fabric was erected. Their 
bloody diſcord, how deadly a blot is it on the 
name of Romulus! how fatal an omen was 
it to the city, which he was then founding! 


Sic eſt. Acerba fata romanos agunt, 
Sceluſque fraternæ necis: 

Ut immerentis fluxit in terram Remi 
Sacer nepotibus cruor. [ 


Under the pavement of this church was found that 
= marble plan of ancient Rome, the fragments of which are 
| now placed on the ſtairs of the Capiteline Muſeum. 


t 
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I roſe in haſte from my ſeat, and turned my 
ſteps to the temple of Peace. But before 
I could paſs the corner of the wall on my 
left, I was ſuddenly ſtruck with the conſola. 
tory reflection, that on the very ſpot which 
I was then treading, the reconciliation of the 
romans and ſabines was begun and perfected, 
by the tears of Hexſilia. For on that very 
ſpot, according to Dionyſius, were erected 
the bleſſed altars of that peace and happy 


union; r peoyyv (anos TY νẽEcꝑeuNν Fepav òdov. 


Pleaſed with this idea, I turned my eyes back 
to the valley between the Palatine gate and 
the Capitoline aſcent; and almoſt literally 
ſaw before me all thoſe engagements of the 
romans and ſabines, the deſcription of 
which I had been reading in the morning. 
For exactly fronting me, on the other fide 
of the road, was the place of the pool of 
the brave Mettius Curtius; and, ſome very 
few yards further, the lofty columns of the 
temple of Jupiter Stator. The fortitude 
of Romulus, and his many other virtues, 
then roſe in my memory, and began, if poſ- 
ible, to abate the abhorrence of his vices. 


S ABOUT 
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Azour a ſtone's caſt beyond the pillars of 
Jupiter Stator is the place where the / 
OCuirini (you remember that expreſſion in 
Horace's Epodes) are ſaid to be interred; 
notwithſtanding what is related, by the other 
writers of the confuſed and contradictory hiſ- 
tory of thoſe early times, to have happened to 
them near the Capree Palus, in the Campo 
Marzo. To that place I then drew near; 
not indeed with ſuch reverential awe as ought 
to overflow our hearts, when approaching 
the ſepulchres of the holy and virtuous; the 
ſenſations I then felt were of a very mixed 
kind; both horrour and admiration, both 
averſion and reſpett; ſuch mixed ſenſations 
as we ſhould have all been affected with, if 

we had been ſpectators, on that ſame ſþot, of 
the funeral pile of Julius Ceſar. 


Having thus completed the circuit of 
mount Palatine, I crofled over the Caßitoline 
hill, not without thinking of the temple of 
Jupiter Feretrius, and of the aſylum, which 
Romulus there erected. I then aſcended the 
adjoining Quirinal, and finiſhed my long walk 
at the beautiful oval church of St. Andrew, 


which is ſaid to be built exactly on the model 
.of 
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of an ancient roman temple. In che gardens 
behind that church ſtood the magnificent 
temple of Quirinus, of which there are now 
no remains. In a ſolitary part of that gar- 
den I ſat down, and with my pencil wrote 
the few following lines for my pupil's ule. 


© THERE are ſeveral parts of the ſtory of 

© RoMULUS which ſeem quite fabulous and 
“ romantic: let us pals over theſe, and direct 
* our attention to thoſe parts of his hiſtory 
ce which probably were real. In this exa- 
* mination, the young reader will find, that 
% Romulus deſerves a very conſiderable rank 
jn the catalogue of thoſe men, who have 
been famous for the abilities of their minds, 
* though not for the goodneſs of their hearts. 
* Spurred on by ambition and pride, theſe 
* men frequently achieve many great ac- 
* tions, ſome of which are truly laudable, 
* ſome very much the contrary. Such ſeems 
© to be the character of Romulus; and as 
uch, it may indeed contain much inſtruc- 
* tion for a judicious ſtudent of hiſtory; 
* though it never can be thought worthy to 
** be ranked among choſe far more exalted 
C 4 * characters, 
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er characters, which are equally great and 
64 good. -Some few of thoſe exalted charac- 
* ters may be obſerved regularly to make 
« their appearance in every country, and in 
te every age of the hiſtory of the world; and 
© happy we eſteem ourſelves in having theſe 
&« glories of human nature, theſe excellent 
models for our humble imitation. The 
* man hiſtory ſeems to contain ſeveral of 
e theſe; may we be rightly directed in their 


& choice and . 


© Bur a far inferiour character is now be- 
6 fore you; however as it is the firſt, ſo I 
* hope it will be the laſt of the kind, with 
ce which I may trouble you in the courſe of 
lectures, which you know I intend for your 
* ſervice, and that of your young friends, as 
&* a kind of ſelect roman biography; though 
* in- every part of it's execution I ſhall cer- 
ce tainly find continual reaſon to lament my 
** own inability for ſuch an attempt. 


IN your larger hiſtorical ſtudies, you will 
frequently meet with ſuch characters as this 
* of Romulus; and, on that account, it may 


not be perhaps i improper to hint to you the 
method 
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method which I ſhould propole to you in 
61 . them. 


FIR SH from the great eſſential defect of 
0 theſe characters, conſider the neceſſity of 
* fixing one worthy end and noble object, 
* to which you may moſt wiſely and inva- 
e riably ſteer during the whole voyage of 
life; that object can be no other than this, 
© THE ATTAINMENT OF THE DIVINE FA- 
© VOUR, PARTICULARLY BY DOING AS 
* MUCH GOOD AS POSSIBLE TO MANKIND. 
Without this happy and noble motive, how 
5 imperfett and vain are all the works of 
public or private life! Without this habi- 
* tual ſublime intention, how ſtrangely are the 
abilities employed of thoſe princes, ſtateſ- 
* men, &c. who are vulgarly called great and 
© wiſe? Great indeed are they in many ar- 
© ticles, but mean in the greateſt ; wiſe in 
© every thing, except only in the ultimate 
* deſign, aim, and end of all their actions. 


* ArTER having made yourſelf thoroughly 


* ſenſible of this great and moſt unhappy 


# deficiency, which utterly excludes ſuch cha- 
5e racters 
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* racters from the high rank of true heroes; 
* (mto which rank indeed we muſt again and 
te again repeat, that no character, however 
* richly endowed with abilities of mind, can 
« properly be admitted, except it be poſſeſſed 
© of goodnels alſo) you may then withdraw 
* your attention from this diſagreeable ſub- 
« jet; and apply yourſelf to the ſtudy of 
« whatever may be found truly laudable, in 
their actions, or in their qualities of mind. 


“Muc of this kind may be found in the 

« hiſtory of Romulus, ſtrangely ſuperiour 
« either to the general ſcope, or to the other 
* parts of his life. For not now to take notice 
« of his fortitude, and other military virtues, 
in which perhaps he was as great a cha- 
« ratter as ever afterwards appeared in this 
« warlike city ;---with what candour does 
* Dionyſus enlarge on the political wiſdom 
* of his civil and religious inſtitutions ? How 
* exemplary indeed was his political mercy 
* to the neighbouring nations whom he con- 
* quered ? How exemplary allo his political 
* care of the increaſe of his people, not only 
« by the inſtitution of his aſylum, but by other 
* far more laudable methods of population? 
for 
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« for notwitſtanding all the loſs ſuffered in his 


„bloody wars, he, during his reign, had in- 
« creaſed the number of his people, in the 
amazing proportion, of from three to forty- 
« ſeven ®. 


« May many new cities, now riſing on 
< the banks of the lakes and rivers of Ame- 
& rica, in compariſon of which indeed the 
« lake of Alba, and this river of the Tiber, 
are but as a ſmall pond and rivulet---be 
e bleſſed with governors and legiſlators full 
of ſuch political wiſdom, and of far greater 
« goodneſs of heart! 


* IT is indeed probable, that Dionyſius 
* has too much favoured the character of 
* Romulus in ſeveral parts of his picture of 


it. He ſeems indeed to have given to that 


«+ warlike prince the reputation of many legi- 
« ſlative inſtitutions, which much more pro- 


e bably 


* Taurx Te dn xa. A TETOS - ub, KETASNTUEYG, Thor azra 
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Romuli exemplo, omnes Rome reges civitatem exteris donabant, 
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e bably are to be aſcribed to ſome of his royal 
« ſucceſſors, particularly Numa and Servius 
Tullius; or to ſome of the firſt republican 
« patriots, particularly Publicola. But how- 
% ever this may be, yet certainly ſeveral of 
c theſe inſtitutions, whoever was their real 
* author, have much good in them; and high- 
e ly deſerve the attention of all young ſtudents 
jn hiſtory; peculiarly thoſe who are prepar- 
ting themſelves, as ſome of your young friends 
4 are, for the duties of a ſenatorial life.“ 


AFTER having written theſe few pages, I 
left the gardens, where I was ſitting near the 
place of the great Quirinal temple, propoſing, 
as ſoon as I could reach my lodgings, to ſit 
down again to ſome of the books which I left 
on your table, and to extract from them a 
more particular account of all the laudable 
actions of Romulus. Accordingly, before I 
went to bed, I read over again his life in Pu- 
tarch, together with the following life of H- 
curgus; which laſt I began indeed acciden- 
tally, but could not leave unfiniſhed. I was 
really ſo much pleaſed with many parts of the 
wile and mild character of the ſpartan legiſla- 
tor, that when I roſe in the morning I thought 

<= 
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it would not be improper, if, for your uſe, I 
were to endeavour to contraſt it with that of 
the founder of Rome. I was the more willing 
to make this attempt, as I imagined that ſuch 
a contraſt might ſerve to reflect a ſtrong and 
true light on the good, as well as on the bad 
actions of Romulus. I was ſtill the more in- 
clined to it, as the charatter of Lycurgus 
ſeemed to me to contain much inſtruction for 
perſons of every time of life, and to claim a 
peculiar veneration from all young travellers, 
whether ſtudious of political wiſdom, or of 
polite literature ; but, on ſecond thoughts, I 
Judged ſuch an attempt would be very unne- 
ceſſary, for it was with great pleaſure that I 
recolletted having heard at large your own 
ſentiments on thoſe very ſame characters. 

IT was, I very well remember, during the 
laſt month of our ſtay in England, that we 
paſſed a day together at St. Albans, with the 
eurioſity of foreigners ; the morning was em- 
ployed in viewing the abbey, and riding 
round the circuit of old Verulam, the after- 
noon in viſiting the adjoining houſe of lord 
Bacon. The gallery of that houſe we found 
filled with the names and painted buſts of 

c many 
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many celebrated patriots and legiſlators of 
antiquity, as well as of many conquerors, and 
founders of potent monarchies from Seſoſtres 
down to Ottoman. Among the firſt of theſe 
we obſerved in the upper part of the gallery, 
the name of Lycurgus; and, on the other 
ſide, oppoſite to it, that of Romulus. Look- 
ing on the name of Lycurgus, you entered 
into a moſt pleaſing converſation on the vir- 
tues as well as on the abilities of. that truly 
great man; both his goodneſs and his wil- 
dom had indeed been frequently the ſubject 
of your admiration, during your ſtudies at 
the univerſity. Looking on the name of 
Romulus, you ſpoke with proper reſpect of 
| His great abilities, with proper candour of his 
many good actions, and with proper concern 
of thoſe which were very much the contrary. 
You ſighed at the mention of the name of 
lord Bacon, and moſt ardently expreſſed 
your wiſhes, that he had filled his gallery with 
thoſe characters only which were equally 
good and great; and that, in his ſtudious 
meditations there, he had as diligently and 
ſucceſsfully endeavoured to imitate the virtues 
of the moſt perfect of men, as he rivalled 
the abilities of the wiſeſt. 


Boz 
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Bur let us not dwell any longer on this 
ſubjett. The ſun is now ſetting, and, during 
the firſt half hour after ſun-ſet, the dews of 
this climate are very chilling and dangerous ; 
let us rather think of returning home to our 
lodgings, than of fitting here any longer in 
the open air. 

@ 00 


Tux company now walked down the hill: 

they paſled by the ſide of ſeveral caſcades, and 
entered into the more ornamented parts of the 
Cor ſini gardens. At the foot of the hill is 
that verdant theatre, where the academicians, 
called Quzrinz, hold their annual aſſemblies. 


Ar the laſt meeting of the academy here, 


ſaid Crito, the firſt compoſition which was 
recited, was, as I am informed, an oration on 
the character of Numa. How ſtrongly muſt 
the minds, both of the orator, and of the 
audience, have been affected by the reflec- 
tion, that they were then ſtanding ſo near to 
the grave of that good and wiſe king“! 
: May 
* Numa conditus eſt ſub Janiculo. Vid. Livy. 


The large woods and vineyards of the corfini palace cover 
a very conſiderable part of that fide of the ä 
| | hic 
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Mav it alſo be a good omen to us in our 
preſent undertaking, that we have begun it 
near the tomb of Numa! ; 


To-MoR row morning we will endeavour 
to conſider his glorious character. 


THERE are ſome monuments to his me- 
' mory on the other fide of Rome, on the riſing 
ground behind the Barberini palace; but in- 
ſtead of viſiting thoſe, I imagine that you will 
rather chooſe, eſpecially at this pleaſant ſeaſon 
of the year, to take a morning's ride into the 
country, to the Egerian valley, his beloved 
rural retirement, and favourite ſeat of medi- 
tation. | 


which fronts Rome; the palace itſelf, with it's gardens, lie 
at the feet of the ſame hill, It is therefore highly probable, 
that the grave of Nama is ſomewhere either within thoſe 
gardens, or very nearly adjoining to them. | 
In one of the libraries at Rome (if I be not miſtaken, in 
that of the Collegio Romano) is a manuſcript volume, written 
ſeveral hundred years ago, containing a kind of deſcription, 
with ſome yery indifferent drawings, of the antiquities of 
Rome. Among theſe is repreſented, how truly I know not, 
the tombs and epitaphs both of Romulus and Numa, But 
there is not at preſent any trace left of cither of thoſe tombs, 
nor is there any tradition at Rome of their exact ſituation 
excepting only, that the ſepulchre of Romulus, according to 
Varro and Vitor, was near the temple of Jupiter Stator, in 
the Forum; and that of Nama, ſomewhere at the feet of 
the zaniculan hill. 
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It Ver, 8 Venus 3 G veris prenuncius ante 
Pinnatus graditur Zephyrus veſtigia propter : 
Flora quibus mater preſpergens ante viai 
.Cunfta trie egregiis, & odoribus e. 


FOQ nnen 

YUC 11 was the bens and ſweetneſs of the 
ſprings;ſuch the ſerenity of the morning of the 
rſt of May, when this company of friends met 
in the Via Sacra, at the temple of Peace. 
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...Qreos1Ts to that temple they found their 


coach waiting for them, at the gate of the Far- 


neſe 2 ; which gate is ſuppoſed to be nearly 
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in the ſame place where the Porta Mugonia ſtood, 
during that firſt part of the reign of Romulus, 
while Rome was confined within the limits of the 


quadrangular Palatine hill. 


Tuty ſeated themſelves in the coach, and 
proceeded with great pleaſure to the Egerian val- 
ley, which lies in the country about three or four 
miles diſtant. In their way thither, as they paſſed 
along the ſide of Monte Cælio, - which hill derived 
it's name from it's firſt inhabitant, the Etruſcan Cæ- 
lius, who ſettled on it during Romulus's reign, the 
converſation was turned by Crito to the hiſtory of 
Italy in thofe early times, which preceded, or 
nearly followed, the building of Rome; he made, 
in particular, ſeveral reflections on the ſtate of 
Etruria in thoſe remote ages s. 


& ETRURIA,” faid he, ( was then a very con- 
ſiderable nation; it's dominions extended from the 
mouth of the Tiber to the Alps; it's maritime power 
was formidable overall the weſtern parts of the Me. 
diterrazean. Nor was that country leſs remarkable 
for it's arts and ſciences. How often, dear fir,” in 
ſpeakingthis, Crito addreſſed himſelf to the youngeſt 
and moſt noble of the company, have you with 
great curioſity examined, in the 7tal:an muſeums, 


* Vide Livii, lib, v. chap. gg. 


the 
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the relics of etruſcan ſculpture, and with great 


pleaſure admired, on ſeveral vaſes, the elegant N 
deſigns of etruſcan pencils? How pleaſing is the 
_ obſervation which I have heard you make ori thoſe 


occaſions! I mean that Etruria, in theſe arts, 
ſeems to have been to Rome what Egypt was to 
Greece. e 


& ROME, indeed, in ſeveral reſpebis, bore 


' a ſtrong: ilial ſimilitude to Etruria: many of 
its civil inſtitutions were copied by Romulus, 
and the elder Targuin; many of it's religious 
4nſtitutions by Numa, by Ancus alſo, if I be 
not miſtaken, and afterwards by ſeveral magi- 
ſtrates of the republic “. Nor was it without 
reaſon, in our late journey through Tuſcany hi- 
ther, we often thought, that the hiſtory of ancient 
Etruria, if it could be thoroughly recovered, 
would be one of the beſt kinds of introduttion to 
the hiſtory of Rome. In viewing the multitude of 
etruſcan inſcriptions ſill remaining, particularly 
in the caverns near Tarquini:, how often did we 
wiſh for the diſcovery of ſome certain method of 
reading thoſe characters! the language of which 
is probably a dialect of the Celtic, and the contents 
of which would perhaps caſt ſome conſiderable 


* See Cicero de Divinntiune, lib. is chap. 41. and Falefies 
Maximus, in the beginning of the iſt chap, of the 1ſt book. 
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light on the dark hiſtory of 1 in thoſe pri- 
mæval times. 
I is ſaid, that Etruria very early received, 
and incorporated into itſelf, ſome conſiderable 
aſiatic and grecian colonies, and perhaps alſo fome 
from Egypt; and it is probable, that great part 
or 1 it's Ry is to be * to theſe colonies.” 


Tus 0 bad by this time ada the old 
walls of Rome; they paſſed: through the ſouthern 
gate, commonly called St. Sebaſtian's, and pro- 
ceeded on that famous paved way, which leads 
from Rome to Naples, and from Naples even to 
Brunduſium. After ſome pauſe Crito reſumed his 
-diſcourſe in the following manner. 15182 


c TAE coaſts of the ſouthern parts of Italy were 
very ſoon after the ſiege of Troy filled with grecian 
ſettlements; and the hiſtory of that country, in 
thoſe early times, is perhaps more worthy of your 
curious attention even than that of Etruria. How 
5 fortunate would it be, if we could extend, not 
only our ſtudies, but our travels alſo, into thoſe 
parts of Italy beyond Naples! How pleaſed would 
the noble dillettante of this company be, in viewing 

the antique architecture of the temples at Pzſtum, 


the ancient Ilocei de, and in collecting elegant 


coins! in the neighbourhood of Tarentum ! How 
happy 


#7 Oo r 
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happy would the patriotic politician of this trium- 
virate be in treading the footſteps of the legiſla- 
tors of Magna Gracia, Charondas and Zaleucus, 
the diſciples of Pythagoras! How happy would 
you be, my dear philofophic pupil, if you could 
find at Crotona, or Metapontum, any remains of 
that temple of Ceres, which was once the habita- 
tion of Pythagoras himſelf!” 


CRITO now, at the deſire of his pupil, gave 
the company a ſhort account of the moſt reſpeHable 
parts of the real character of Pythagoras. He 
mentioned the amiable behaviour of that philo- 
ſopher in his early youth, and his exemplary 
_ diligence during his travels, whether while ſtudy- 
ing philoſophy and the arts in Babylonia and 
Egypt, or legiſlation in Crete and Sparta. He 
deſcribed .more at large his beneficence to this 
part of the world, by importing, on the concluſion 
of his travels, into the ſouthern parts of 7aly, the 


various and great bleſſings of all the different 


regions through which he had paſſed, or with the 
wiſe and learned natives of which he had converſed. 
Toarreizv BEATICYv, vouoSemiaure, wa Oe Twy ahAuv 
Lu, (that noble Indian virtue) ua eyupereicy, ues 
guwPpogouuyy* mpeg mpecBUTERES Ev EUKOGPuRY, MPOG WATEPAUS 
de eu, mpog dhkhgs QOievIpuriaey, wo de ON Ge 
K0vavigy* Mahige de weavtuww, Oer, nei pen, 
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Non are ve, ſaid he, to omit what has been by 

ſeveral learned writers aſſerted, moſt highly to his 
honour, that he really taught, that there was but 
oxz Gop, the original and cauſe of all things, 
who enlightens every thing, animates every thing, 
and from whom every thing proceeds; though, 
as to this having really been his glorious doctrine, 
I muſt own I am in ſome doubt. 


CRITO then proceeded to examine the famous 
tradition, that Numa, beſide having ſtudied in 
Etruria the religious wiſdom of that country, had 
alſo the fortune to be inſtrutted in the religious 
wiſdom of Greece, Egypt, and of all the eaſt, by 
the means of Pythagoras, one of whoſe italian 
diſciples he is ſaid to have been“. Crito obſer- 
ved, how much that ancient tradition was cleared, 
by the arguments of fir Iſaac Newton, and Mr, 
Hooke, from it's chief chronological objections: he 
obſeryed alſo, as a further argument of it's truth, 
the great ſimilarity between the pious and pacific 
policy of this philoſophic king, and of that legi- 
ſlative philoſopher. Among ſeveral other parallel 
circumſtances of their conduct, he took particular 
notice of the motives which influenced Pythagoras 
to pay peculiar honour to the dottrine of filence, 


Ses ſeveral of the ancient writers, particularly Ovid, 
in the beginning, and again in the 480th line of the 15th 
book of the Metamorphoſes, 


and 
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and to erect a temple to the Muſes, at his favourite 
city of Crotona *. He mentioned alſo the grotto, 
to which Pythagoras often retired, in che ſuburbs 
of Samos f. | 


CRITo now, according to the natural wandering 
of converſation, was beginning to talk of his fa- 
vourite ſubject, viz. the uſefulneſs of a quiet place 
of retirement for all perſons who are engaged in 
the ſtudy of any important ſcience, or in the plan- 
ning of any great ſcheme of beneficence, when 
the diſcourſe was ſuddenly interrupted by the 
ſound of rural muſic. The coach ſtopped, 
and the company, on getting out, found them- 
ſelves in a meadow, which is part of the Egerian 
valley. In this meadow appeared ſeveral circles of 
country people of both ſexes, dreſſed in their 
holiday clothes, crawned with garlands of flowers, 
and dancing to the ſound of ſome Abruzzo bag- 
pipes. On inquiring the occaſion of ſo much joy 
and gaicty in ſo ſolitary a place, this engl 
company were informed by their roman fervants, 
that it was an anniverſary- feſtival kept always on 


„ Tois Kporwuiarais ove2edever d d Meow irgov* 8 iva 
rug TI vIxpXe02y O, Tavlas Jag Tas Oras, Rc, Vid. 
Janblicum. | 
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this day, and in this place, by the neighbouring 
peaſants ; that this cuſtom had been handed down 
to theſe poor people by their anceſtors, from time 
immemorial, but that none of them knew what 
was the real origin of it. Cr:to's pupil, with great 
pleaſure, then reminded his young friends of what 
their learned antiquarian had ſaid to them on their 
firſt viſit to this Egerian valley, viz. that the an- 
cient romans had, in honour of the memory of 
Numa, appointed an annual feſtival to be kept on 
this ſpot, on the calends of May, which cuſtom 
was ftill obſerved by the neighbouring country 
people, annually on the firſt holiday in that month, 
though more than four and twenty centuries had 
now elapſed ſince the bleſſed reign of that father 


of his people. 


Tuts explanation gave great pleaſure to the 
company : with all the happineſs of good-nature 
they looked for ſome conſiderable time on the 
cheerfulneſs and joy of theſe peaſants; and then 
walked forwards through the verdant, though very 


wild and deſolate, valley, which lay before them“. 
On 


* Traverſandofi la via, e la Collina, compariſce la lunga 
e piacevole valle d'Egeria, il cui fonte è a guiſa di Spelonca, 
detto della Cafarella da i duchi di tal nome, che ne erano 
Poſfefſori, ora del prencipe Pallavicini. Lo ſpeco della fon- 
tana è incavato dentro la Collina, e ſopra nel piano vi era il 


tempio delle Camexe, con alcune colonne tra la mura della 
: Facciata 
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On the right of that valley is a {ſmall riſing ground 
covered with vines, on which 1s {till remaining, 
almoſt entire, a large ancient temple, generally 

ſuppoſed 


Facciata al preſente dedicato a St. Urbans che vi fu ſepel- 
lito; nella volta reſtano alcuni ſtucchi antichi, ma — 
nati; pretende il Nardini che vi ſi vedono ancora veſtigi 
de tempietti dedicati a Giove, Saturno,'Giunone, Venere, Dia- 
na, che io per altro non vi ho ſaputo trovare. La chieſa di 
St. Urbana fu ſcoperta nelle Vigne quaſi ſepolta nel 16g4, 
dal P. Ceſare Berilli Prete dell' oratorio: e Urbane VIII. 
la riſtorò di nuovo, e ritocco le antiche figure, eſſendo qui 
ſotto il Cimiterio di Preteſtato. La fontana d' Egeria & 

uell' antico, non meno che celebre, luogo nel quale Name 

ompilio fingeva di conſultare la nimfa Egeria, onde rimaſe 


ueſto fonte in ſomma venerazione; ſe non che al tempo 


di Giovenale col Boſchetto delle Muſe venne allogato agl* 
Ebrei, Nella nicchia vedeſi una ſtatua giacente ſenza teſta; 
ſimulacro di queſto fonte, eſſendovi ſcolpite le acque a pie 
di eſſo. Tanto le nicchie per le nove Muſe, quanto le 
pareti moſtrano eſſere 2 ed in qualche tempo 
reſtaurate, vedendoviſi framiſchiato lavoro di piccioli ſaſſe 
commeſſi d' opera reticolare. Vi fi vedono ſparſi per terra 
alcuni capitelli probabilmente del tempio delle Canene, 
che é ſopra queſto fonte: oltre detti capitelli, e altri mar- 
mi per terra, era nel mezzo di queſta fonte d' Egeria una 
gran tavola di Marmo che fi teneva qualche ſpecie d'anti- 
chità, adeſſo n' ſtato fatto altr* uſo, Nella prima Dome- 


nica di Maggio concorre il popolo a divertirviſi, bevendo 


dell aqua del fonte, che é ottima, e poco diſtante dal'altra, 
che E Jetta ſalutare, in oggi ſalutevole bagno del acqua 
ſanta, Ambedue queſt” acque erano ſagre oppreſſo i Gen- 
tili ; ed ambedue paſſando j 
d' Egeria, formano il fiumicello Al/mone ſopradetto. 
Deſcrittione del Agro Romano, dal P. Eſchinardi, nuov 
editione dall' Abate Venati, page 297. 1 30 


The young reader will not be difpleaſed at the peruſ. 
alſo of Plutarch's ſhort account of this place. 


Exide ( tn Newas ) x2nz: Magni navieguoz T9 Ywpiny EXEINA, 
2% Tes epi alle Azipuvas, OWe Ta TAE Por S p 
% Thy de mu, % drag To ywpioy, dds lep t Te 
Friaci %,, o ατπτ̊ννπ¹ , uf.öl A νι˖ M H 
T9 avaxlgy, PLUT, de vita Numa, 
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ſuppoſed to be that which was.dedicated, on this 
ſpot, to Silence, and the Muſes. At the foot of 
this hillock is the grotto of Numa; before tt, 
ſeveral broken capitals of marble columns lie 
ſcattered on the graſs; and within it, at the upper 
end, is ſtill to be ſeen an antique ſtatue, though 
much disfigured by time. On each of the three 
| fides of this grotto are three empty niches, in 
which the ſtatues of the nine Muſes once ſtood. 
In one corner falls, with a pleaſing murmur, a 
moſt plentiful ſpring of the cleareſt, ſofteſt, and 
ſweeteſt water, called by the peaſants La Fontana 
Bella. | 


Egeria eſt que præbet aquas, Dea grata Camanits : 
Illa Numæ conjux, conſiliumque fuit. 


Repeating theſe lines, Crito's pupil, whoſe heart 
was overflowingly full both of poetry and bene- 
volence, wiſhed for ſome milk and wine to make 
libations to the benevolent goddeſs of the place. 
He ſtooped down, and took a large draught of 
this ſacred fountain; obſerving that the ſituation 
of this fine ſpring, thus riſing under theſe niches, 
put him in mind of the Caſtalian ſpring in the 
ſacred ſuburbs of Delphos, over which (according 
to Wheeler's deſcription) there are ſome niches for 
ſtatues ſtill remaining, and ſeveral fragments of 


marble ornaments ſtill lying near it. He then 
oY repeated 
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repeated ſome of the beautiful 0 in the Ton 
of Euripides. ' ? 


Taz youngeſt gentleman looking on theſe 
niches, wiſhed that they were filled with the ori- 
ginal antique ſtatues of the Muſes, or with ſuch 
pictures as thoſe in the painted chamber of Peru- 
gia, How gloriouſly, added he, has Pietro Pe- 


rugino, that worthy maſter of Raphael, adorned 


the pannels of that chamber with the repreſenta- 
tion of ſeveral worthies of ancient Rome, par- 
ticularly .,with the moſt amiable and venerable 
figure of king Numa! I ſketch'd out that noble 
figure during our ſtay at Perugia, and I believe 
bave the drawing with me here in my pocket-book, 


Wartrre this young gentleman was examining 
his papers for that drawing, Cr:to's pupil was em- 
ploying himſelf in gathering an handful of violets 
from the banks at the entrance of the cave; he 
ſcattered them on the waters of the Egerian ſpring, 
rapture gliſtening in his eyes. Crito looked on 
him with earneſt and parental fondneſs; his eyes 
alſo were ſwelling with tears of pleaſure, when the 
company unanimouſly reminded him of the papers 
which he mentioned yeſterday, He immediately 
ſat down under the ſhade of an aged olive-tree, 
and began to read as follows. 


NUMA. 
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NUM A. 


NUMA was born at Cures, one of the capital 
cities of that country of the ſabines, the lofty. 
mountains of which we have often admired in the 
proſpects from the roman Campania. 


HE was by nature excellently diſpoſed to virtue: 
and-this diſpoſition was highly improved, firſt, 
by a good education in his youth; and afterwards 
by his moral philoſophic ſtudies, which he was 
ſo happy as diligently to continue during his 
manhood. Tzrov eyw Tov adp (ſays Dionyſius Ha- 
licarnaſſeus) u av exoguvveyy nerepuey ev Toy 
% TWY ET EVI povig Tizpoydevruy® Yevsg Te yep EO 
Pages, dope Te anthavce Baoikhinyg* Wudety - Te 
YOuyoev, 8B rey wept No EX pugov, EAN & ug egg 
EjpYe, uu Tg g ETITYDEVELV UPETC, 


Ir is alſo particularly remarked, that ſome ad- 
verſities—thoſe perhaps beſt leſſons in a princely 
education which Numa underwent in the early 
part of his life, were moſt highly ſerviceable to 
him, in perfefting his excellent frame of mind. 


By the joint aſſiſtance of all theſe ſeveral means, 
his breaſt is ſaid to have been purified, not only 


from thoſe paſſions, which are univerſally conſi- 
dered 
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dered as vile and mean, but alſo from thoſe which 
by the world are ſometimes falſely called virtues. 


You my dear pupil, will be particularly happy 
in recollecting, that while Numa was reſiding, as 
a private nobleman, at his country-feat” at Cures, 
never was there any thing like a complaint heard 
in his neighbourhood of his avarice, pride, or 
oppreſſion of the poor; nor ever in his houſe 
were there any marks ſeen either of falſe indul- 
gence (TpuÞy), or wrong expence (wonureazz®): 
His time and his induſtry were conſtantly employed 
in that greateſt felicity—an uninterrupted chain 


of good actions. It is remarked, that he was in 


particular always ready to aſſiſt all his country 
neighbours either as a faithful and ſenſible coun- 
ſellor to them in their private affairs; or in the 
office of an impartial judge, and kind mediator 
between them. The few hours, which theſe em- 
ployments daily left to his own leiſure, were not 
paſſed in idle amuſements or pleaſures, or in 
fchemes of acquiring further wealth to himſelf, 


but totally conſecrated to thoſe exalted ſtudies, 


which are the worthieſt objects of the nobleſt 
faculties of the human mind; and to that work, 
which is the moſt ſublime exerciſe of them, the 


worſhip of the great Creator, 


* Vide Plutarch. 
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Taz great reputation, which was the natural 
conſequence of ſuch behaviour, induced Tatius, 


(then the chief of the ſabines, and who even 


ſharet the ſovereignty of this city) to offer to 
Numa his daughter in marriage; which offer he 
was ſo happy as to ſee accepted. But this honour- 
able alliance did not in the leaſt affect the mind 
of Numa with pride: he declined living in his 
father-in-law's tate : he continued ſtill to make 


his country-neighbours happy by his reſidence 


among them, and there to protect and nurſe the 


old age of his dear father Pomponius. 


Sou years afterwards, upon the death of his 
wife, he retired ſtill farther from the world: he 
viſited but ſeldom even his neighbouring town 
of Cures, but paſſed moſt of his time in ſolitary 
meditations. Aypevacy Tr TANG Kat wMevarRc wol@- 


reden“ ev ako O , Mt NeHu⁰νν LEPC, ht Tt 


Epufcolg, T018pes©- Tyv Gi2irzy, Nor did this love 
'of retirement proceed from any melancholy turn 
of mind; on the contrary, ſolitude was a per- 


petual fund of happineſs to him; for it always 


vas accompanied with it's ſiſter philoſophic graces, 


love of ſtudy, and love of piety. 


O wiv 
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* * - 


O ux dear pupil, continued Crito, laying aſide 
his papers for ſome moments, how often have I 
wiſhed in your claſſic ſtyle, to dedicate the remain- 
der of my days alſo, Ty ayavo@povesry Oworyr: 
48298 EY . 


N peyan Fever — 
Tov £pov BroTov ,], . 
Kai ww Anyos GeOavooe, 


But however this may happen, . yet before we 


procced farther in the hiſtory of Numa, it may 


not be improper to pauſe here awhile, and make 
ſome ſhort en on this part of his cha- 
rater, 


Many of the philoſophical and religious doc- 
trines of antiquity, particularly thoſe of the py- 
thagorean ſe, were wrapt up in poetic andallegoric 
mythologies. Theſe mythologies might indeed 
ſerve to convey to the adepts ſome real and va- 
luable inſtructions; but, by the uninformed part 


of mankind they were frequently miſunderſtood; 


and, notwithſtanding the moſt glaring abſurdities, 
taken in the literal ſenſe, as real hiſtorical faQs. 


Theſe abſurdities were ſtill more multiplied by the 
addition of other popular fables, 
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THE ſtory of Numa's friendſhip with the wood- 
nymph Egeria, if taken literally, is either excel- 
fively abſurd, or brings a moſt heavy charge of 
impoſture on his memory. But far different are 
the ideas which it conveys, when explained ac- 
cording to it's probable allegorical meaning. Re- 
tired and filent rural abodes, where the mind can 
without interruption give itſelf up to ſtudy, have 


been always loved by the children of philoſo- 


phy, particularly by thoſe of the pythagorean 
ſea. Such were the retirements of Numa; and 
fuch probably is the whole meaning of this my- 
thological ſtory. For, on examination into the 
character of Egeria, you will probably find it to 


be a mere allegorical perſonage. - Dioniſius ſays, 


that ſome writers deſcribe her as one of the Muſes. 
Ouxe vupOyv, M Meouy ονά Plutarch lays the 
ſame; and adds, that one of the titles or names of 
this Muſe, which Numa, according to the pytha- 
gorean doctrines, reverenced more than any of the 
nine, was Tacita; and that by her, and by the 
reſt of the Muſes, Numa was ee in all his 
future — 3 

Bur beſide dhe hens meaning of this/plea- 
fing poetic and philoſophic mythology, Plutarch 
ſeems to be of opinion, that perhaps ſomething 
of far greater importance lay ſhadowed under it. 
Perhaps indeed it may be:ſuppoſedto contain ſome 


diſtant 


jo of ww: 
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diſtant alluſion to that moſt ſublime doctrine, 
which has conſtituted the chief happineſs of the 
wiſeſt philoſophers of all ages, viz. that the Deity 
really condeſcends to give attention to the pious 
retired meditations of the humble and merciful 
man. Nor is it ſtrange, that the Deity ſhould 
be imagined thus to dwell with ſuch as are emi- 
nently virtuous: for it is the doctrine of Truth it- 
ſelf, that the Supreme Being will graciouſly con- 
deſcend to communicate his Spirit to the devout 
and faithful; increaſing their goodneſs and hap- 
pineſs of heart every day ſtill more and more, and 
inſpiring into their breaſts the deſigns of all their 
future good actions. 


But let us not here, though in the moſt cautious 
manner, preſume to enter on ſuch a ſubyent: let 
us return to our claſſical ſtudies, | 


NUMA was living in ſuch retirement, and now 
in the fortieth year of his age (@povipurary HD 
when he was viſited by the ambaſſadors from 
Rome, offering him the throne which was then 
vacant, and to which he had been elected by the 
unanimous voice of all the inhabitants of this eity. 
Numa with fincerity declined this offer; it being 

Vor. I. E bis 
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his real opinion, that he was not the proper perſon 
for filling that ſtation. Rome had from it's firſt 
foundation been continually breathing the moſt 
warlike ſpirit, continually deſirous of ſome new. 
military enterpriſe : Whereas he, whom they now 
ſo unexpeRtedly had choſen for their ſovereign, 
was a perſon of the moſt oppoſite diſpoſition; a 
lover of peace, retirement, and ſtudy; a com- 
panion, not of military men, but of thoſe who paſſ- 
ed their lives in the quiet occupations of agricul- 
ture or paſturage; and who ſcarce ever aſſembled 
together, but to contribute to their mutual chear- 
fulneſs and happineſs, or to honour the gods on 
their feſtivals by their vocal or-inſtrumental muſic 
alcending to heaven in harmony. — But on the 
other hand it was repreſented, that perhaps theſe 
were the very reaſons, which ought to influence 
him to the acceptance of this high and important- 
office: that perhaps Providence was now willing 
to call into public practice that virtue and wiſdom, 
with which it had ſo long inſpired him in private 
life; and to uſe him as an inſtrument for gradually 
ſoftening the fierce temper of that warlike nation; 
bending it under the mild and benign yoke of 
religion, bleſſing it by the inſtitution and ex- 
ecution of good laws, and crowning it and all 
it's neighbouring nations with peace, and with all 
the other bleſſings, which, would flow from the 
government, and ſtill more abundantly from the 
| cxample 
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example of ſuch a ſovereign. That on the 
whole, it was very well known, that Numa would 
not be induced to accept of this offer of the 
crown, from any conſideration of intereſt; the 
royal income being no temptation to ſo wiſe a 
perſon, who was perfectly happy and contented 
with his own moderate fortune or from any 
defire of that glory, which attends power and 
dominion; he being already ſurrounded with a 
much ſuperiour glory, the glory of virtue;—but, 
that it was alſo as generally hoped, that he would 
not decline an office which would open to ſo wiſe 
and good a man fo large a field for great and 
good actions, in benefitting mankind, and in pro- 
moting the honour and worſhip of the Deity. 


ON theſe motives Numa accepted the govern- 
ment, and immediately exerted himſelf in the 
great duties of it. — It is highly obſervable, that 
the noble objects to which he uniformly di- 
reQted all the labours of his long reign were theſe 
two ; < 

1. The encouragement of religion : 
2. The maintaining of peace. 


1. In relation to the firſt of theſe objects, you 
have with pleaſure read in Dionyſius, that Numa 
inſtituted in this city Tj#«a; νν̈ mag cw, o 
E 2 8Y 
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87 EAAyvig & re Beppup©- SEI NON, 0 at [LEY150V TY 
" evoeBeinr po more, You have heard alſo, what 
even Mackiavel ſays on this ſubject. Con ſiderato 
dungue tutto conchiudo, che la religione introdotta 
da Numa, fu tra le prime cagioni della felicitd di 
quella cittd. Perche quella causò buoni ordini; 
i buoni ordini fanno buona fortuna; &c.— D altra 
parte, niſſuno maggiore inditio fi puote havere dalla 
rouina d'una provincia, che vedere diſpregiato il 
culto divino. But it was not only from political 
motives, that Numa ſo greatly encouraged the 
ſpirit of religion among his ſubjeas; he was influ- 
enced to it by much more exalted motives, for his 
own heart alſo overflowed with ſincere devotion. 


In attending the public worſhip, he himſelf 
gave to all his people, and to all his court, a con- 
ſtant and moſt affecting example of piety. He 
ſtudied to make the ſpirit of religion appear 
amiable to them all, though at the ſame time he 
took the utmoſt care not to diminiſh from it's aw- 
fulneſs, but by the united means both of it's ſweet- 
neſs and it's majeſty, to captivate and convert the 
hearts of all his ſubjects. It is not to be ſuppoſed, 
but that in thoſe dark and barbarous ages, even 
the wiſeſt men were ſubje& to great errours in re- 
ligion, as well as to great ſuperſtitions; or are we 
to wonder, but to lament, that the piety of Numa 
was thus unhappily ſo very much obſcurcd; It is 

in 


P 
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in particular however greatly to his honour, that 
during his reign no bloody ſacrifices were ſeen in 
any of the temples of Rome; oblations of corn, 
and libations of liquors, Were then the only ſacri- 
fices*, nor had they any image or idolatrous repre- 
ſentation of the Deity. If any emblem of the 
ſupreme nature were then allowed, it was only that 
of fire or light, according to the pythagorean and 
oriental doctrines. > 


2. Tur ſecond article conſiſts of two parts. 
Internal peace; that between his ſubjects: and 
external peace; that between his ſtate, and the 
neighbouring nations. 


In order to the maintaining internal peace and 
tranquillity, Numa was as attentive as any chi- 
neſe monarch to the encouragement of agricul- 
ture; that happy general employment, which, 
at the ſame time that it frees mankind from the 
neceſſity of bad actions for their ſupport, and 
from the miſery of mutual rapine, leaves and en- 
courages in all it's profeſſors, a proper ſpirit and 
ſtrength for the defence of their liberty, and of 
their ſeveral properties. By theſe united means 
of religion and of induſtrious agriculture, Numa 
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pacified and quieted the minds of his people; he 
introduced the greateſt tranquillity and order, and 
in general a ſtrong ſenſe and love of mutual juſtice 
and moderation, among the rough and fierce in- 
habitants of this city; which, at his acceſſion to 
the throne, was not only vexatious to it's neigh- 
bours, but alſo much divided in itſelf by different 
ſeditious faQtions ; particularly of the Jabine and 
alban parties. 


Non were theſe bleſſings confined to the times 

of Numa. The ſpirit of external tranquillity ſeems 
indeed to have expired with him, but, the ſpirit 
of internal peace, and it's parents, religion and 
agriculture, long ſurvived. It is true, that the 
. ſucceeding kings and governors of Rome, who 
were all perhaps inferiour to Numa, both in wil 
dom and goodneſs, gradually deſtroyed great part 
of theſe and his other noble political and religious 
Inſtitutions ; but yet much remained unhurt cither 
by time or violence, and continued the greateſt 
bleſſing and honour to the roman nation for 
ſeveral centuries, 


SUCH Was the reign of Numa, in relation to his 
care of the public. tranquillity at home. As to 
peace with other ſtates, he conſtantly preſerved it 
inviolable: he endeavoured alſo to extend that 

greateſt 
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greateſt of bleſſings to ſucceeding ages“. But 
through the whole length of the roman hiſtory, 
no part is to be found equal in this reſpeR to the 
true happineſs and glory of his reign. For, deſiring 
no honour but the higheſt, — that is, the honour of 
doing good to mankind; and being convinced in 
his great wiſdom how infinitely ſuperiour are the 
works of peace to thoſe of war, he, during a reign 
of no leſs than forty-three years, preſerved peace on 
all ſides. Nor was the roman the only nation, 
the temper of which was foftened and calmed by 
his mildneſs, equity, and beneficence f. The ſame 
wonderful change, which was produced by theſe ih 


This glorious intention of Numa is manifeſt from his in» 
ſtitution of temples, and of public divine honours, to the god 
Terminus, and to the goddeſs Pablica Fides. It is ſtill more 
manifeſt from his creation of the office of the Fecialir, That 
office ſeems to have been originally of the greateſt dignity in 
che ſtate, perhaps — to the royal authority; at leaft a 
curb to it, when willing to engage in an unjuſt war, —This 
office by degrees ſo declined, as at laſt to become a mere cere- 
monty z which, however, was frequently beneficial to the na- 
tions concerned,--See that part of Plutarch's life of Camillus, 
Which relates to the ſiege of Claſfum, and it's conſequence, 


-- * 


I Regno ita potitus Numa urbem novam, conditam vi & 
armis, jure eam legibuſque ae moribus de integro condere 
parat, &c, Omnium ejus operum maximum fuit tutela, per 
omne regni tempus haud minor pacis, quam regni, &c. 
Pietate omnium pedtora imbuerat, — ipſi ſe homines in 
regis, velut unici exempli, mores formarent; tum finitimi 
etiam populi, qui ante, caſtra, non urbem, poſitam in medio ad 
ſolicitandam omnium pacem crediderant, in eam verecun- 
diam addudti ſunt ut civitatem totam in cultum verſam Deo- 
rum, violari ducerent nefas.— Liv. lib. i. 


E 4 Rome 
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Rome, communicated itſelf alſo to the neighbour. 
ing ſtates. The manners of all this tract of Italy 
were viſibly changed. Inimitationof his inſtructor 
Pythagoras, Numa aveike ap3yy crow 1820\8 a0 Twy 
u Irak morewv Hart TE ERUTRL, ut po RAAynact, 
Inſtead of the madneſs and miſery of war, there 
was univerſally then ſeen an ardent love of 
peace, and of agriculture; of family happineſs, 
and of chearful piety. The wiſdom of Numa was 
the | abundant | ſource from which continually 
flowed ſuch public goodneſs and virtue. The 
tranquillity of his breaſt was the occaſion of the 
ſame in the breaſts of ſo many others. Happy 
himſelf, he made all others happy: his ſubjeas 
particularly, who by his example grew wiſe, and 
voluntarily conformed themſelves to an innocent 
and happy life, in concord and friendſhip, in ju- 
| Nice and moderation, in induſtry, and in religion. 
Surely, dear fir, (in ſaying this, Crito addreſſed 
himſelf to the eldeſt of the young gentlemen) 
| that prince is of all others the moſt worthy of his 
authority, who can bring to effect ſuch a diſpoſi. 
tion in his ſubjetts, and neighbouring ſtates; and 
ſurely this is the moſt noble end of all political 
wiſdom, 


O uv dear young friend, continued Crito, turn- 
ing to his pupil, it was in this very mead, and 7 


* Vide Jambl, chap, 7. * 
the 
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the murmurs of this very fountain, that this good 
king often walked, or ſat in retirement; exalting 
his mind by ſuch happy and noble meditations, 
and planning ſuch deſigns of happineſs to man- 
kind. May the idea of this place, of this grotto 
and ſpring, of this meadow and rivulet, never 
depart from your memory ! When returned home, 
may it influence you to find in your own gardens, 
or neighbouring fields, ſomething of a ſimilar, and 
perhaps more beautiful ſpot; and to conſecrate 
it (excuſe the fancy) as the place of ſimilar medi- 
tations ; as the place of your ſtudy, how beſt to 
benefit and bleſs the poor of your country-neigh- 
bourhood committed to your care, and how moſt 
properly to fill your whole ſphere of beneficence 
to your —— 


Bur to conclude. Numa died in this happineſs 
at fourſcore years of age, and the whole moſt 
truly glorious hiſtory of his long life was cloſed 
by the ſcene of the great honours ſincerely and 
affectionately paid to him at his funeral. For as 
he had lived without hatred or envy, vithout 
ſedition or war, either at home or abroad; ſo 
not only the whole city of Rome, but multitudes 
alſo of the inhabitants of the neighbouring ſtates 
joined to pay him the laſt honours: and to follow 
him to his grave with tears, and with bleſſings on 
his memory. | | . 
SCARCE 
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 SecARcE had Crito concluded this paper, when 
the young gentlemen began to return him their 
hearty thanks: but, to avoid all ſuch compli- 
ments, he immediately changed the ſubjed of diſ- 
courſe, by propoſing to the company to return 
towards Rome, before the morning was too far 
ſpent. 


As ſoon as the party were ſeated in the 
coach, one of the young Slate thus addreffed 
himlelf to nu 


„Me will not permit .us, dear ar, to ko 
* how much we are affected by your kind 
deſign in this courſe of roman lectures; yet ſuffer 
us at leaſt to inform you, that, when we returned 
home yeſterday evening from the Cor ini gardens, 
we agreed among ourſelves to endeavour to behave 
anſwerably to your kindneſs, by allotting two or 
three hours every day of our private ſtudies, to 
the re-peruſal of the roman hiſtory; though indeed 
ſome of us have very diligently applied ourſelves 
to that ſtudy, ever ſinct our firſt arrival in Italy. 
By theſe means we hope to prepare ourſelves, in 
ſome meaſure, for your lectures: We hope allo 
that you will kindly excuſe us, if we ſhould every 
| _y trouble you with ſome quotations of paſſages 

in 
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inthe ancients, which may particularly pleaſe us, or | 
of which we may want your explanation. 


Wir this deſign we roſe very early this morn. 
ing, and have been indeed very buſy in refreſhing 
our memories with the principal events of the regal 
hiſtory of this city from the times of T ullus _ 
* to thoſe of Servius. 


Tan ane e Crito, that 8 hearti- 
ly to thank you for this goodneſs; I could alſo 
moſt heartily wiſh that my compoſitions were indeed 
worthy of that attention with which you ſo kindly 
bonour them. As to the obſervations which you 
may make in this your propoſed courſe of pri- 
vate ſtudies, I hope I ſhall always liſten to them 
with the greateſt pleaſure, 


Tus converſation now turned on the hiſtory of 
Rome under the royal ſucceſſors of Numa. While 
the company were on that part of the road which 
lies between the Fofſa Cluilia and the Porta Capena, 
the youngeſt gentleman recolletted many circum- 
ſtances of the reign of Tullus Hoſt: lis, and particu- 
larly the picture /gue ftory of the Horat::. He gave 
due praiſe to the bravery, preſence of mind, and 
policy of that king; though at the ſame time he 
breathed a ſigh of generous compaſſion, on looking 
towards the 3 under which Aba once 

ſtood; 
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ftood ; Alba, the mother of Rome, and of thirty 
other Latian cities. He mentioned alſo with great 
ſatisfaction the generoſity of Tullus, in giving up, 
on his acceſſion to the throne, ſo large a part 
of the crown lands for the benefit of his poor 
ſubjeQs; though at the ſame time he greatly con- 
demned the warlike fierceneſs of this king, and 
his irreligion during the following years of his 
life, juſtly at laſt concluded, as is frequently the 
caſe, by a miſerable old ages full of the veikeR 
mh 


Tux eldeſt of theſe three wortky young men 
then ſpoke with rapture of the reign of Ax cus 
| MaxTi1vs. That king, ſaid he, (with all defe- 
rence let me ſpeak it to the ſacred name of his 
royal grandfather) ſeems to have been one of the 
moſt complete models of the regal charaQter, ac- 
cording to the idea of Fenelpn, ſo frequently ex- 
preſſed in his Telemachus. For Ancus was the 
bleſſing of his people, by reſtoring among them 
the ſpirit of agriculture and religion: his heart 
alſo, according to the amiable repreſentation of it 
in Dionyſius, was full of the love of peace; though 
in defence of his people againſt the injuries of 
the neighbouring ſtates, he was obliged to ſupport 
| ſome heavy wars, in which he ſhowed great mili- 
tary conduct, courage, and mercy. But in the 
| con of this character, engliſimen ſurely 

| ought 
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ought to take particular notice of the happineſs 
and wiſdom of Ancus in founding his maritime 
city and port of Oſtia, the great utility of - which 
work is particularly deſcribed by Dionyſius. You 
may remember, continued he, addreſſing himſelf 
to Crito, that ſome days paſt, while you, dear fir, 
were deeply engaged in ſome of the great roman 
libraries, we three took a ride to Oia. We paſſed 
by the falt pits, and through the town to that 
hillock on which are ſome ruins, ſaid to be the 
remains of a temple dedicated to the winds and 
Nereids, probably firſt erected by the religious 
Ancus. In that place your pupil enjoyed many 
poetic meditations. Our noble friend alſo had 
much ſatisfaction in drawing a deſign of thoſe 
ruins, and in planning out in his imagination the 
ancient form and ornaments of that temple. - In 
the mean time I ſat on the graſs, ſurveying the 
proſpe& of the windings of the Tiber, and of it's 
opening into the ſea ; nor could I help refletting, 
how highly the two moſt politic kings in modern 
Italy and Germany would value ſuch a port, if 
conneRed ſo nearly by ſuch a river to their capitals; 
and yet how infinitely inferiour are the T:ber, and 
havenof Oftiaz to our Thames, and port of London! 
On the mention of thoſe names, the converſa- 
tion was turned to the various bleſſings of happy 


England: that beloved ſubje& took up their whole 
attention 
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attention for a mile or two: The coach then ſtop. 
ping near the church of St. Ceſareo, the company 
got out to view the neighbouring ſituation of the 
ancient Porta Capena. 


Wu they ſtood in that place, Crito's pupil, 


after ſome pauſe, expreſſed himſelf in the follow- 
ing ardent and poetic manner. 


& How pleaſing is it to conſider the ſmall origin, 


and gradual growth of this mighty city of Rome! 
Planted like ſome young oak or cedar, on that 


Palatine hill, it extended it's roots, even during 
the life of it's planter, to the neighbouring Capito- 
line mount: Under the peaceful and benign cul- 
ture of Numa, it ſhaded and ſheltered the Quiri- 
nal: In the times of Tullus, it was ſtrong enough 
to expand it's great ingrafted arms over the 
Czlian : But under the reign of Ancus, it over- 
ſpread both the Aventine and Faniculan : thus, 
according to the ſtyle of my tutor's favourite 
poetry, ſtretching forth it's boughs to the river, 
and it's branches towards the ſea, 


« How pleaſing are ſuch reflections, eſpecially 
when, as at this time, we have the very ſcene 
before our eyes! a ſcene, preſenting the moſt 
noble ideas to the mind, while we conſider thus 
the ancient growth and grandeur of Rome; nor 

leſs 
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leſs full of pleaſing melancholy, while we reflect 
on it's preſent deſolation. How naked and ſolitary 
does the Cælian mount now appear on our right! 
How covered with. ruins, mount Aventine on our 
left! for this, which was anciently one of the moſt 
populous parts of Rome, is now become the moſt 
deſerted. Four indeed of it's hills, the Cælian and 
Aventine, the Palatine and Eſquiline, have at pre- 
ſent ſcarce any habitable edifices remaining on 
them, except only a few convents and hoſpitals, 
annexed to ſeveral ancient churches ; and ſome 
now country villas of the roman nobility, ſur- 
rounded with extenſive yineyards,” 


Amon thoſe vineyards the company walked 
forward to that adjoining uninhabited valley, 
where Tarquin the elder placed the Circus Maxi- 
mus. The recollection of that circumſtance in- 
troduced there ſome converſation on his reign. 


Tas eldeſt of the young gentlemen ſpoke of 


the methods by which he roſe to all his glory: 


great induſtry, joined to great abilities, bravery, 
affability, generoſity, all united, were the noble 


inſtruments by which Taxguinius PRIScus 


raiſed himſelf, even from the condition of a pri- 
vate foreigner, tothe roman throne ; which throne 
it muſt be remembered, in juſtice both to Targquz- 


nius Priſcus, and Servius Tullius, was then elective, 
and 
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and lay open to ſuperiour merit, almoſt as much as 

the dictatorſnip did in the following century. Let 

us next examine, ſaid he, his behaviour when 

king; particularly his military conduct, which 
was ſo often proved in the long ſabine, latin, and 

etruſcan wars, by many engagements on the 

neighbouring banks of the Tiber and Anio. 


Quam multa ſub undis 
 Scuta virim, galeaſque, & fortia corpora volvis, 
Tybri pater ! 


Duz commendation was then given, by this 
young gentleman, to the mild and moderate con- 
ditionsof peace which Targuinius Priſcus generally 
granted to his conquered enemies. Crito how- 
ever obſerved with concern, that the noble and 
ſolid policy, on which all the greatneſs of Rome 
was originally founded, that policy of mercy, by 
which enemies were converted into friends and 
fellow-citizens, then began to fail; particularly 
in the bloody ſieges of Apioli and Corniculum. 
Rome indeed ſeems to have then firſt begun to 
enſlave and maſſacre it's captives, inſtead of wiſely 
incorporating them, as formerly, into it's own 
body. 


| From the very diſagreeable ſubjeR of that part 
of the military hiſtory of Targuinius Priſcus, the 
converſation was now turned, by the youngeſt of 
l the 
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the company, to the conſideration of the great 
and public works of peace, with which this king 
adorned Rome. 


In theſe, ſaid he, how pleaſing is it to trace 
the marks both of an etruſcan and grecian genius! 
This very circus, through which we are now walk- 
ing, was made by him, in imitation of ſome in 
Greece*; probably on the model of the famous 
circus, dedicated, as this, to Neptune, on the 
iſthmus near Corinth ; for Corinth was his paternal 
city: and it is alſo obſervable, that it was during 
his reign here that the ancient i/thmian games 
were reſtored by the corinthians. 


From Corinth alſof, or from ſome neighbouring 
grec ian city, whether Argos, or Athens, Turquinius 
Priſcus perhaps took the hint of embelliſhing the 
Roman Ayopæ; and of erefting the temple of 
Jupiter, Juno, and Minerva, on the Tarpeian 
rock, the Aupotoa; of Rome, 


On the other hand, he adotned this city with 
much of the magnificence of his own native coun- 
try, Etruria: For to the majeſty of the roman 
throne, he added the ſtate and pomp of the etruſcan 

„In relation to the ſimilarity of the games performed in 
this circus, and thoſe in Greece, ſee the concluſion of the 


7th book of Dion. Halic, 
+ Vide Paaſanian. 


Vol. I. F kings: 
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kings: in the architecture alſo of his noble fort;- 
fications of Rome, he probably copied the etruſcan 
grandeur. In digging lately in the vineyards be- 
hind the great carthuſian convent, the remains of 
thoſe walls of Tarquinius Priſcus were diſcovered. 
If I be not miſinformed, they were found to be 
built of vaſt ſquared ſtones, anſwering to Diony- 
feus's epithet of M apatiai; and perhaps ſome- 
what ſimilar in their ſize to thoſe enormous ſtones, 
the vaſt bulk of which ſtruck us with aſtoniſhment, 
when lately viewing the antique walls of Cortona. 


Bu r, ofallthe public works of Targuinius Priſ. 
cus, the moſt celebrated was that of the Cloaca 
Maxima. With what admiration do Strabo and 
Dionyſus, though ſpeQators of the magnificence 
of Rome even in the auguſtan age, and Pliny, 
though living in the midſt of all the ſplendid 
edifices of Veſpaſian and Titus, ſpeak of this ama- 
zing work of ſubterranean architecture! With 
what pompous expreſſions does that gothic patron 
of arts, the royal Theodor:c, many centuries after- 
wards, deſcribe the ſame! Romana civitatis cloacæ 
| tantum viſentibus conferunt ſtuporem, ut aliarum 
civitatum poſſint miracula ſuperare, Even at 
preſent, after the courſe of three and twenty hun- 
dreds of years, ſome remains of this work are ſtill 
to be ſeen, though choaked up with ruins and rub- 
Þiſh, As ve are now very near that ſpot, we may, 
| | if 


4 
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if you pleaſe, juſt look down into their arched 


entrance. 


Taz company now deſcended to the mouth of 
' thoſe caverns, and were there, by the ſame noble 
youth, informed, that; according to Eſchinardi's 
meaſurements, the paſſages are ſtill; on the inſide, 
eighteen architectural palms both in height and 
breadth; and that all the ſtones in their walls are 
above ſeven palms in length, and * four in 
thickneſs. 


From theſe caverns the company aſcended to 
the neighbouring temple of Servius Tullius. That 
antique ſtructure is ſtill in a conſiderable degree 
entire, and at preſent uſed as a church by the 
armenan clergy reſident in Rome. 


In viſiting this place one morning laſt week, 


(continued the ſame learned young nobleman) I 
could not help imagining myſelf as viewing ſome 
ancient temple in Aſia Minor. The language, dreſs, 
and ceremonies of the clergy of this church, and the 
beautiful ionic architecture of this ancient ſide of 
the fabric, ſtrongly inclined me to indulge myſelf 


in that pleaſing imagination: Pleaſing, ſurely, I 


may call that fancy; for though we have at pre- 
ſent the happineſs to ſtand within a ſtone's caſt of 


the Tiber, yet certainly we may even here recollet 
F 2 | with 
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with pleaſure the deſcriptions of the antiqueelegant 
ſtruQtures on the banks of the Cayſter or Meles. 
In reading lately ſome extraQts from Dionyſius, I 
was much pleaſed to find, that, when this temple 
of Servius Tullius was repaired or rebuilt by Augu- 
us Ceſar, it's original plan (apxa G. uoou@-) was 
ſtill preſerved: Nor could I help fancying, that 
perhaps this ionic plan might be copied by Servius 
from ſome temple then ſtanding in Jonia. This 
conjeQure ſeemed ſtrengthened by the conſidera- 
tion, that the temple dedicated by the ſame Servius 
Tullius to Diana on mount Aventine, is expreſsly 
xz ſaid, both by Livy and Dyonyſius, to have been 
eredted in imitation of the religious and political 
deſign of the temple dedicated to the ſame goddeſs 
at Epheſus; perhaps in ſome humble imitation of it's 
architectural deſign alſo. 


Tus company now turned their eyes to that 
part of mount Aventine, where the temple of 
Diana is ſaid to have ſtood; and entered into con- 
verſation on the frequent intercourſe which ſub- 
ſiſted about the times of Servius, between the 
| nations inhabiting the coaſts and iſlands of this 

part of the Mediterranean, and thoſe ionian cities 

| which then ſo richly adorned the coaſts of Aſia 

| Minor. With the uſual deſultorineſs of conver- 

ſation, Crito now began to ſpeak of the ionian 
philoſophers, and of the ionian poets of thoſe 
times 
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times, the firſt ſucceſſors of Homer. Nor was it 
with leſs pleaſure that the eldeſt of the young 
gentlemen mentioned the names of thoſe famous 
princes and patriots, Cræſus and Cyrus the Great, 
Bias, Pittacus, and Solon, who about the ſame 
period met in the ſame fine country of Tonza, 
How happy ſhould I be, ſaid he, to liſten now to 
a compariſon drawn up by Crito between the cha- 
rafter and conduct of Solon, and of this his con- 
temporary legiſlator, Servius Tullius! Their poli- 
tical inſtitutions, if I be not miſtaken, were in 
ſeveral reſpects remarkably ſimilar; particularly 
in that which was the great work of each of theſe 
wiſe men: I mean the diviſion, or rather diſtri- 
bution, of their people into ſeveral diſtin ranks, 
according: to the different proportions of their 


property. 


I n Ap the honour of attending our noble young 
friend in his late viſit to this temple of Seruius 
Tullius. While he was diligently employing him- 
ſelf in meaſuring the exact proportions of theſe 
ionic columns, and drawing a deſign of the beauti- 
ful arches of that ſenatorian bridge“, I fat down 
on this low wall, before the portico of the temple, 
and endeavoured to recollect what I had read in 

different authors relative ta the political wiſdom of 


It is commonly called Ponte Rettos 
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it's royal founder, How happy, thought I tomy. 
ſelf, muſt Monteſquieu have been, when during 
his travels viſiting this temple of the legiſlative 
Servius! But how ſtrongly ought the hearts of all 
young engli/hmen to beat, when approaching this 
monument to the memory of that royal ern 1 
patron * liberty! | 


THz elne condu@ of me eng re- 
plied Crito, is indeed a very fit ſtudy for a young 
politician ; but it is a'ſubjett proper for the pen, 
not of a clergyman, but of a wiſe and good ſtateſ- 
man. In the papers with which I am now beginning 


to trouble you, I hope I ſhall ſcarce ever attempt 


to enter on any nice diſquifitions concerning the 
different modes of government, or any other ſuch 
curious political queſtions; but, as much as may 
be, confine our leftures to their proper object, 
which 1s moſt ſuitable to my profeſſion ; namely 
RELIGIOUS AND MORAL REFLECTIONS PN 
THE ROMAN HISTORY. | 


In this light letus view the character of n 2 
let us firſt conſider him, as, by his valour in the 
cauſe of his country, twice gaining the apreiz 


 meyrG@> orpere, before he attained the twentieth year 


of his age ; then, by the general eſteem and love of 
the public, raiſing himſelf to a ſeat in the ſenate, 
| and 
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and filling that ſeat with great ai as well as 
with great eloquence. 


Lr us next confider him in his. regal cha- 
rager; not indeed pretending nicely to. examine 
the whole plan of his political inſtitutions, but 


conſidering thoſe parts of it only, which are in 


themſelves moſt plain and ſimple, and moſt imme- 
diately connected with the two great ends of all 
civil policy; that is, piety to heaven, and bene- 
volence to mankind, 


His policy appeared united with piety, in the 
temples which he built in every village of the 
roman territory, and in the chapels which he 
ereted in every ſtreet of this city, This temple, 
by which we are now ſtanding, is a monument of 
the ſame piety ; Servius dedicated it to Fortuna 
Virilis, that is, (if we properly tranſlate thoſe 
words) to Providence, the protectreſs of men. 
For this wiſe prince was not aſhamed to acknow- 
ledge his grateful ſenſe of a ſuperiour Providence ; 
the bleſſings of whoſe protection he had always, 
from his maſt early years, ſenſibly experienced, 
—O my dear young friends, let not our gratitude 
be leſs than that of this heathen ! for Providence 
has bountifully conferred on us all ſo: many bleſ. 
ſings and comforts, that it would argue the greateſt 
blindneſs and ignorance not to be ſenſible of 

F 4 them 
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them, and the greateſt. impiety and ingratitude 
not to acknowledge them, 


Lr us now conſider the policy of Servius as 
united with benevolence ; in this kind, his deſigns 
and works were ſo very great, as to render it 
doubtful which was moſt admirable, the goodneſs 
of his heart, or the wiſdom of his government. 
He provided every one of his roman citizens 
with ſome property in land, and a houſe to 
dwell in: By theſe means he filled all the Cam- 
pagna with villages, and extended the build- 
ings of this city over two other ſpacious hills, the 
Viminal and Efquiline ; thus making the city of 
Rome, even in that age, equal in ſize to the city 


of Athens, Nor was his benevolent policy leſs 


apparent in his relieving the poor from the weight 


of the taxes, and other national burdens, which 


he laid on the rich in proportion to their riches ; 
in his inſtitution of a code of laws, regulating all 
tranſactions between rich and poor, par: & quo 
jure; in his mercy to the diſtreſſed debtors, to 
whoſe bodies he gave liberty, thinking that the 
confiſcation of their ſubſtance was a ſufficient pu- 
niſhment ; and laſtly, in his beſtowing ſeveral 
comfortable privileges even on the captives and 
flaves, remembering that human nature is the 
ſame in all ; nor forgetting, when on the throne, 


his own former low eſtate, 
Me 
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Me quoque per multos ſimilis fortuna labores 
Fatlatam, hdc demum voluit conſiſtere terrd ; 
Non ignara mali, miſeris ſuccurrere diſco, 


But the greateſt and moſt noble proof of his united 
goodneſs and wiſdom was his love of peace. 


Ox his firſt acceſſion to the throne, Rome was 
indeed engaged in ſome heavy wars; but Servius, 
by his conduct and valour, concluded theſe as ſoon 
as poſſible, with an honourable peace, 


He then reſolved to make the peaceful Nume 
his pattern, and to aſpire to fame by eſtabliſhing 
as much order in the civil policy of this city and 
country, as Numa had done in the religious. 
He regulated the public revenues, the military 
laws, the rules and orders of the legiſlative aſſem- 
blies of the people: he extended the juriſdiction 
of the ſenate, and yet kept it's authority within 
due bounds. In a word, he is ſaid to have made 
Rome more formidable by twenty years of peace, 
than his warlike predeceſſors had done by all their 
triumphs, | 


H1s reign, indeed, would have been next in 
glory to that of Numa, if his acceſſion to the 
throne had been equally honourable. Much in- 
deed on that ſubje& may be ſaid in juſtification 


of 
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of Servius; but much alſo, though perhaps not 
of equal weight, has been ſaid againſt him. I 
cannot pretend to offer any thing in determination 
of that doubtful queſtion. 


Bur let us now conclude our long morning's 


work. In ſettling the rank of true merit between 


theſe fix kings of Rome, — than which no country 


ever produced a ſeries of more able princes,— 


ve may perhaps not unjuſtly place Servius 


Tullius, and Tarquinius Priſcus, in a middle 
ſtation; ſuperiour to Romulus and Hoſtilius, but 


 Inferiour to Ancus and NUMA., 
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. * 
CHAP. II. 


SECOND DAY'S CONVERSATION. 


— 4 


Hinc ad Tarpciam ſeems, & Capitola ducit. 


W rrs what earneſt joy, with what heart- 
felt ſenſe of the religio loci, do molt travellers 
firſt approach the capitoline hill !—Crito's com- 
panions, though they had ſo frequently already 
viſited it, yet, on their aſcent to it this morning, 
ſtill felt great remains of the ſame awe. They 
ſeemed afreſh aſtoniſhed at the monuments of 
Rome's ancient grandeur; they wandered from 
one coloſſal fragment to another; when Crito led 
them to the weſtern fide of the Capitol, into a 


building appropriated for the tribunals of the. 


conſervatori, that is, of the modern roman con- 
fuls. Thoſe apartments happening to be that day 
empty, the company had an opportunity of ſur- 
veying them with the greateſt leiſure and privacy. 
They found the firſt grand apartment, or hall, 
filled with large paintings by Arpino, repreſenting 
the principal events of the roman hiſtory, during 
it's regal government. The piQure of the re- 


ligious and peaceful character of Numa fronted 
the 
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the entrance. The ſecond apartment they found 


in the fame manner adorned with the achieve. 


ments of the youthful Cocles,—who, according to 
Dionyſius, wopPy re Eh yv pr, uu Lugyy 
pig .- and of the other contemporary romans, 
who delivered their country from tyrannic oppreſ- 
ſion, and heroically hazarded their lives in defence 
of it's juſt and natural rights. | 


ls it not in ſome degree remarkable, ſaid the 

eldeſt of the young gentlemen, that, on examining 

the chronological tables of the grec:an hiſtory, 

we ſhould find Miltiades, and the other maratho- 

nian heroes, to be nearly contemporary with theſe 

moſt brave romans ? For the liberty and conſe- 
quent greatneſs both of Athens and of Rome began 

about the ſame time. If I be not miſtaken, the 
expulſion of the Piſiſtratidæ by Harmodius and 

Anno Ariſtogiton happened in the very ſame year, in 
Chrifum which the tyranny of the Tarquins was aboliſhed 
circiter by Brutus and Publicola, The athenian tyrant. 
508. fled for refuge to Darius, and brought the arms 
of Perſia on his country, as the roman tyrant did 

thoſe of Etruria. No compariſon indeed can be 

made between the power of Porſenna, and that 

of the great king of the eaſt ; yet ſurely the ſpirit 

of theſe brave romans was not inferiour to that of 

the athenian heroes; which was exerted, about 

the ſame time, and in the ſame noble cauſe—the 

| defence 
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defence of the laws and liberties of their country, 
Let us with pleaſure examine every one of the 
pictures on theſe walls; if not for the ſake of the 
paintings themſelves, of the merit of which our 
youngeſt friend is a much better judge than my- 
ſelf, yet at leaſt out of reſpect to the memory of 
the perſons here repreſented, whoſe heroic actions 
filled us with that rapture in our earlieſt childhood, 
which now returns with double force. 


When the company had fully ſurveyed this 
room, Crito ſat down near a large antique head 
in braſs, the baſis of which bears the following 
inſcription: | 


I. JUNIUS. BRUTUS. M. F. 
EXACTO SUPERBO REGE. 
LIBERTATIS VINDEX. 


JUNIUS BRUTUS. 


Juxrus BRUTUS was appointed to live in 
the time of Tarquin the Proud, a time moſt pro- 
per for the appearance of ſuch a character; and 
in all it's circumſtances exactly formed for the 
exerciſe of ſuch particular virtue, and for the 
manifeſtation of ſuch ſtrength of mind, 


TARQUIN 
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TAROULN had made himſelf king of Rome 
| by the worſt means: though the crown was elective, 
= - yet he had ſeized it without the conſent either of 
g the ſenate, or of the people. To obtain it, he had 
not ſcrupled to murder his father-in-law Servius 
Tullius, and to poiſon his good ſiſter, and his good 
| firſt wife. During his whole reign, he was a con- 
tinual oppreſſor of his ſubjefts, ſlaughtering the 
| \nobility,—particularly the virtuous father of Bru- 
tus, — and enſlaving the people: vrepBeBAyuug mavra; 
| uspet re Ma Wepavopurs Ts onTyworTe Tuparve;®, 
| | Nor was he leſs injurious to the neighbouring 
| | ſtates, both by force and by fraud.——Such was 
| the uſurper and tyrant, who then dared to aſcend 
and ſtain the throne of Numa.—His queen was, 
if poſſible, more execrable and mfernal than him- 
| ſelf; as you obſerved this morning, while paſſing 
| in your way hither, through the Vicus Sceleratust. 
| Their children were wretched enough to follow 


the wicked counſels and examples of ſuch pa- 
rents; and thus to prepare themſelves for be- 
| coming ſtill more and more the diſhonour and 
plague of their country. | 


Dion. Hal, © : 

+ This ſecond wife of Targuin was one of the chief ac- 
complices in the murder of her own father, brother, and 
fiſter, and probably of her mother alſo, While her father's 
body lay freſhly murdered, and yet panting in zhis ſtreet, the , 

| horrid woman drove her chariot over it; and the blood of 
| the father is ſaid to have ſtained the chariot wheels, and 
even the cloaths of the inhuman daughter, On this occa- 

kon the ſtreet was called by that name, 


THE 
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TRE evil growing thus exceſſive, and almoſt 
deſperate, Brutus on a ſudden appeared, in the 
glorious character of the deliverer of his country. 
While the romans lay in the weakeſt and deepeſt 
deſpondency, broken and ſunk under ſuch tyranny, 


he awakened in them a manly ſpirit, and kindled 


in the nation the noble flame of fortitude and li. 
berty. Inſtead of joining his filent ſorrow to 
their ineffeQtual lamentations, he pointed out to 
them the remedy of their miſeries; the great re- 
medy of ſelf-defence, which the God of nature had 
graciouſly placed in their hands. He exhorted 
them to deliver the public from the cruelty and 
pride of it's adverſaries; particularly of him, 
who, though by his royal office he ought to have 
been the protettor and father of his people, had 
thus declared himſelf their moſt fatal enemy. He 
exhorted and encouraged his countrymen to ex- 
pel the whole of this unworthy family from the 
throne; and to take that opportunity of founding 
a new form of government, which might be a 
ſecurity. to their poſterity from all ſuch oppreſſions 
in future, 


Wirn great courage did he enter on this work; 
with great wiſdom and reſolution did he complete 
it: and juſtly may he be reverenced as the founder 


of the liberty of Rome, in the ſame degree that 


Nume was of it's religion and it's virtue, 
| WuiLe 
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* * * 


Wur rx Crito was reading this part of his paper, 
the eldeſt of the three engliſi youths ſeemed greatly 
affected, his colour frequently changed, till at 
length it ſettled in a noble glow; the ſame ardour 
ſhone in his eyes. Indeed the whole ſcene, as 
deſcribed by Dionyſius, of Brutus pleading the 
cauſe of liberty over the corpſe of Lucretia, then 


filled his imagination, and inflamed his heart: he 


did not however interrupt Crito's lecture, but ſat 
ſtill, turning his eyes to the ground, and repeating 
to himſelf in a low voice the few following words; 


H g.. e, y IxvarG» evict», 


Tu E ſame patriotic fire communicated itſelf to 
the engliſi hearts of the reſt of the company. 
Even Crito himſelf was apparently moved; for he 
alſo had a heart full of courage in defence of 
others; though in all private injuries, which were 
offered or done to himſelf, it had never breathed 
any thing but meekneſs, patience, ſubmiſſion, for- 
giveneſs, love, and beneficence to his enemies. 
After ſome pauſe, Crito reſumed his paper. 
But ſcarce had he begun to read the next lines, 
when his countenance was again changed, though 
in a very different manner; it grew pale and full 
of pain and ſorrow: his breaſt ſwelled with ſighs, 
and 
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and his eyes with tears; nor was it without the 
moſt manifeſt reluctance, that he forced himſelf 
to proceed as follows, , 


* * * 


Tk romans choſe their deliverer to be one 


of their firſt legal magiſtrates: But when Brutus 
had taken his ſeat on the conſular tribunal, his 
own ſons were brought before him as their judge. 
Theſe degenerate young men, blind to the virtues 
and glory of ſuch a father, had been wretched 
enough to aſſociate themſelves with the vile young 
Tarquins. Corrupted, firſt by falſe ambition, then 
by mean ſelf-intereſt, it's conſequence, they had 
gradually come to conſent, firſt to do evil to their 
country, then to ſuffer the deſtruQtion of it's 
liberty; though the general cauſe both of ſenate 
and people, and even the life of their father, the 
late great deliverer of both, muſt have been loſt 
in the public ruin and devaſtation. 


Wuar could the unhappy father do? Gladty 
would he have forgiven their ingratitude and 
cruelty to himſelf! But he could not protett 
them from the ſtrict laws of their country; from 
that moſt inflexible juſtice, for which the ancient 
roman {tate was renowned. Tarquin himſelf had 
been juſt expelled for che ſake of juſtice: and 

Vor. I. G the 
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the office, with which Brutus was now intruſted, 
forced him not only to paſs ſentence on the eri- 
minals, but even to be the ſpectator of their pu- 
niſhment. With extreme anguiſh of heart, ſtrug- 
gling againſt all the ſtrength and reſolution of his 


mind -a conflict not unworthily expreſſed in his 


antique ſtatue, which we admired a few days ago, 
at the entrance of the Villa Mallei, —and as Livy 
well obſerves, Eminente animo patrio inter pub. 
lice pænæ miniſterium; he went through the 
dreadful ſcene, and ſaw the blood of his ſons 
ſtreaming at the foot of his tribunal. He then 
deſcended from his chair of ſtate; led out the 


roman troops againſt their enemies and invaders ; 


and had ſoon the happineſs and glory of expiring 


on the field of battle: thus completing the ſacri. 


fice of himſelf to the public cauſe. 


Tu memory of this exalted hero has been al 
ways regarded with the greateſt admiration by 
true patriots of all ages and nations; by the vo- 
mans particularly with the greateſt gratitude and 
reverence: it being their general opinion, that it 
was by no means ſo glorious an undertaking in 
Romulus to found their city, as it was in Brutus 
thus to found their commonwealth, 


Tux great ſcene of the trial of his unworthy 


ſons is to this day repreſented in a large pifture 
over 
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over the preſent tribunal in the Capitol, with this 
motto, Diligite Juſtitiam. If you look into the 
next room, you will ſce-it placed over thoſe tyo 
modern conſular chairs of ſtate, as a monument 
and memorial of what i is the duty of a magiſtrate ; 
and what the puniſhment and diſgrace due to thoſe 
young men, who, having the peculiar bleſſing of 
virtuous parents, are vile enough to degenerate 
from ſo great domeſtic example. 


* * * 


Tuus have I, continued Crito, in compliance 
with the general veneration, which is paid in ſo 
high a degree, .and with ſo much juſtice to the 
memory of Brutus, endeavoured to repreſent to 
you ſome traces of his exalted heroiſm ; it being 
needleſs here to enter into all the particulars of 
the lives of theſe ſo much celebrated roman 
heroes. With the ſame compliance I have ſe- 
leQed him as the principal character of his time: 
though as to what paſſes in my own breaſt, I muſt 
own, that there was a contemporary charatter, 
which affeAs my heart and attradts my love much 
morez and whoſe memory ſeems at once both far 
more glorious, and far more amiable. 


As I was ſitting alone laſt Sunday evening, in 
one of the ſhady walks of the Palatine garden, 
| G 2 near 
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near the precipice, anciently known by the name 
of the Summit of Velia , and meditating on the 
catalogue of roman worthies, which I was then, 
perhaps not without ' ſome ſentiments proper to 
the day, intending to propoſe to your conſidera- 
tion; the thought ſtruck me that I was then 
ſeated near the very ſpot of Publicola's houſe, 
and of his grave; than whom, in all the long 
hiſtory of Rome, there ſeemed to be none more 


proper to be propoſed as an example: eſpecially 


to the noble youth of that country, which is at 
preſent the chief ſeat of liberty, and perhaps alſo 
of fortitude and benevolence. 


* That part of the Palatine hill, which is immediately 


above the {upercal rock, and conſequently hangs over the 


ſouth-weſt angle of the roman forum. It is now a little 
. fe and ruined terras, at the end of one of the retired 
walks in the farucſe gardens. | 


VALERIUS 
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VALERIUS PUBLICOLA. 


V V ITH what pleaſure does the good Plutarch 
enter on his character! placing it between the 
beloved characters of Numa and Camillus; and 
remarking at the very beginning of it, that Vale. 
rius Publicola was deſcended from that Valerius, 
who, together with Herfil:a, was the author of 
the reconcilement and union between the romang 
and ſabines. He probably alſo was one of the 
roman ambaſſadors, who brought the offer of 
the crown to Numa. 


DuR1NG the reign of Tarquin, Publicola was 
very eminent both for his eloquence and riches ; 
the firſt of which he employed with great integrity 
and courage in defence of juſtice, though under 
ſo tyrannical a government; and the other in ro- 
lieving with great liberality and love the neceſſi - 
ties of perſons in diſtreſs. The needy had always 
an eaſy acceſs to him; nor were his gates ever 
ſhut againſt the petitions of perſons of low eſtate. 
Thus was he in point of fortune doubly happy : 
for not only was his former wealth juſtly ac- 
quired, but conſtantly employed alſo to the moſt 
poble, the wiſeſt, and the beſt of purpoſes; ac- 

6 3 * © cording 
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cording to what is ſaid of another great perſon of 
antiquity, 


IIe urwuev©- ouv Tw dum, 
TIaugos de xpupev©» ou Tw 2. 


PUBLICO EA was the firft ptrfon who joins 
Brutus in the glorious deſign of delivering his 


country from that bloody uſurper, under whoſe 


tyrariny it groaned, being nothing daunted at the 
dangers and difficulties of that great enterprize. 
Indeed, in all matters of conflict, tumult, and 


oppoſition, he always behaved himſelf with the 


greateſt courage and reſolution; though the works 
of charity and peace, of perſuafion and conde- 
ſcenſion, were his favourite employments. 


ArrER the expulſion of the tyrant, Publicola 
willingly yielded the principal rank and pawer in 
the new commonwealth to Brutus. He expected 


Indeed to have been choſen by the people col- 


league to Brutus in his firſt conſulſhip z but 
though diſappointed in attaining that honour, 
which he had ſo well merited, yet he continued 
firm in the cauſe of the republic; active in ſuppreſ- 
ſing all conſpiracies againſt it, and in fruſtrating 


all attempts for the re-eſtabliſhment of the tyrant. 


For to his noble and benevolent mind tyranny 
was always an ober of the greateſt averſion. 
Bu Ty 
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Burt, how can I attempt to deſcribe his great 
and good works, when afterwards he was advanced 
to the ſupreme magiſtracy? Both in foreign and 
in domeſtic affairs, his behaviour was ſurely moſt 
noble, as well as moſt amiable. 


AGainsT the enemies of his country he was 
aQtive in the field of battle, from which he fre- 
quently returned covered with honourable wounds; 
and as remarkable for his condutt as for his cou- 


rage, ſome very important vittories being entirely 


attributed to his great {kill in generalſhip. 


In negotiations, he was equally great: for 
at that very time, when the vomans with great 


difficulty could ſcarce defend even the walls of 


their city, cum & armis & fame urgeret Por- 
ſenna, eccupatoque Faniculo ipſis urbis faucibus in- 


cubaret—he obtained for them as good terms of 


peace as a victory might be expected to produce; 
viſt of Rowe, being by his means, and greatly by 
reſpect to his charadter, reconciled, and made a 
friend to the republic. Indeed, the negotiations 
of Publicola were of an almoſt irrefiſtible weight; 


not only on account of his great abilities and wil- - 


dom by which they were forwarded ; but much 
more on account of the nature of that principle, 
on which they were formed and founded ;—the 

G 4 principle 


4 
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principle of juſtice. For to obtain for his coun- 
trymen their juſt rights, he made no difficulty of 
giving up what they had uſurped on their neigh- 
bours. In ſuch noble negotiations he could with 
boldneſs and ſucceſs make even his antagoniſt, 

the great and generous Porſenna, Judge of the 
roman cauſe. 


As to domeſtic affairs, it is eaſy to imagine, that 
he muſt have acquired great and general eſteem 
and love, by his generous care-in honouring the 
memory of Brutus, and in rewarding the bravery 
of Cocles : having for the latter of theſe provided 


public honourable allowance during life; and 


having honoured the death of the former, by the 
firſt funeral orationwhich perhaps was ever ſpoken - 
in any country. His oration at the funeral of Bru- 
tus is certainly far more ancient than the famous 
grecian funeral orations either of Lyſias or De- 
moſthenes, of Plato or Pericles. This his exam- 


ple was conſtantly followed by the greateſt men 


of Rome, during many ſucceeding ages; who, as 
Dionyſius obſerves to their honour, did not con- 
fine theſe encomiums to military merit only; but 
uſed them conſtantly at the burial of all perſons, 
who in any other manner had been remarkable be- 
nefattors to the public. 


IN relation to the government in general, the 
ideas of Publicola ſeem to have been theſe. As he 
had 
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had joined to overturn the tyrant's power from a 
principle, pot of oligarchical pride and ambition, 
but of ſincere love to the public; ſo now, in 
modelling the new commonwealth, in which in- 
deed he became the principal legiſlator, he took 
care to preſerve the real liberty of the people. 
Valerius Publicola (ſays Florus) ex ſummo ſtudio 
anniæus eſt ad augendam liberi populi maj eſtatem. 
He revived the juſt and humane inſtitutions of 
Servius Tullius, which had been ſuppreſſed dur- 
ing the reign of Tarqu:n : he was the author of 
ſeveral new laws, which moderated the power of 
the nobility, and were full of charity to the poor, 
and of mercy even to offenders. He abated 
greatly the pomp of his own office; making it 
mild and popular: he abridged the power of it 
alſo by ſeveral inſtitutions; particularly by taking 
from it the management of the treaſury, of which 
he delivered the care to other commiſſioners, the 
quæſtors elected by the people. 

In a word, as we learn from Plutarch, he ſettled 
the government of Rome, in the manner in which 
it laſted in a great meaſure inviolable for above 
four hundred years. Certainly during that long 
ſpace of time, not one drop of roman blood was 
ſhed in any of the moſt violent ſeditious tumults 
or factious conteſts of this city. | 


AFTER 
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AzTzz having thus ſeen his country flouriſh- 


- Ing through his courage and conduct, and victo- 


502 


the beginning of his life in Platarch. 


rious through his miniſtry and legiſlation ; after 
baving himſelf received ſome of the honours due 
to ſuch public ſervices—viz. four conſulſhips, 
and two triumphs, Publicola committed the care 
of his beloved people, into the hands of thoſe 
who were to ſucceed him in his high offices; and 
died full of honours and of days. He died, after 
2 life well ſpent, in the attainment of every thing 
that is great or deſirable ; as much, in Plutarch's 
judgment, as any man is capable of ſuch attain- 
ments here below. 


Nox ought it to be eſteemed, eſpecially by a 


perſon of my profeſſion, as the leaſt abatement 


to the happineſs of this worthy man, that he died 
rich only in good works. The original eſtate of 
his family was but ſmall; his on acquired fortune 
was, according to Plutarch, very conſiderable: 
But this was expended by him during the times 
of public quiet, chiefly in works of private cha- 
rity ; and, during the public ſtruggles on che ex- 
pulſion of the bloody Targuin, in works of pub. 
lic ſpirit. 


Hz afterwards poſſeſſed for ſome few years the 
higheſt offices of ſtate in the new republic: but 


Ex wm r Mero, Geh, s kr. Tys Pans. See 


the 
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the poverty, in which he died, ſhows above all 
things how little he aimed at raiſing a fortune by 
his labour for the common weal. His mind in- 
deed was full of far more noble, far more happy 
ideas. Ovux ca Th WavT%; K27TRI8ABPEVY H TY 
abu. EVEyunteoy Ornoypyperie. A ewe Ty hu 
uti w H ο 0 —ù E ονον dm 801e, GuPpove t r E 
na mg Enivupartg Mr Biov CN we Wed 
ext To 0Miy 0G pp em Ne Caro, Te yevss ag ner 
Tyaby Et Danivs DT! s BY, b newuryueves, 
aN 6-purupey Seyoopeve;®, 11 55 


I's relation to himſelf, he was, like Socrates, by 

a love of temperance made taſy in his poverty. 
As to his family, the great and laſting glory, 
which he bequeathed to his deſcendants, was cer- 
tainly, even conſidering things merely in a lucra- 
tive view, far more advantageous to them ulti- 
matelyft, than would have been the income of 
ſome 


* Diony/, Halic. 


+ The deſcendants of Publicola formed three branches, 
Publicolæ, Meſalæ, and Vulerii; which for ſeveral centu- 
ries continued to be eſteemed three of the moſt noble fa- 
milies in Rome; and on account of their own merit, as well 
as that of their great 2 were almoſt conſtantly 
in poſſeſſion of ſome of the greateſt offices in the ſtate, 


Even in modern Nome a branch of the family is ſaid 
Nill to ſubſiſt in great ſplendour: their modern title is that 
of the princes of Santa Croce. They are at this day poſ- 
ſeſſed of a noble palace, and of an eſtate of ten — 
pounds ſterling per annum. It is certain, that 3 

middle 
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ſome few more acres; which, by a meaner con- 


dudt, he probably might have accumulated, and 


his next heirs might as probably have mortgaged 
or ſold. J | 


H1s death not only drew tears from his friends 
and noble-ſpirited children, but became the ob- 
jet of national ſorrow. The people, ſenſible 
how greatly they were ſtill in his debt, for the 
many fingular ſervices which he had rendered to 
them, decreed, that a public mourning ſhould be 
obſerved for a year in his memory, and that his 
body ſhould be honourably interred at the public 
charge. A place of ſepulture alſo was granted 
within the city to him, and to all his deſcendants; 
on the very ſpot of Vel:a, where he had ſo gene- 
rouſly ſacrificed his houſe, that noble edifice, at 
leaſt it was thought fuck in thoſe times, to the 
contentment of the people. 


To that ſpot, if you pleaſe, we will now take 
our walk; it is ſcarce half a mile diſtant from this 
place. I am ſure, that you in particular, dear fir, 
(in ſaying this Crito addreſſed himſelf to the eldeſt 


middle of the tenth century this family had conſtantly 


born the name of Valerii Pablicole, It is ſaid alſo, that 


in their archives are preſerved ſeveral deeds and ancient 
records, by which it appears, that they are really of the 
wglerian blood; and that in.a church bowing to their pa- 

lace there are ſome old inſcriptions, which ſeem ſtill fuc- 
ther to corroborate their claim, This church, which is 
built on ground belonging to them, has been known theſe 
many ages by the name of Sancta Maria in Publicolis, R 
; O 
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of the young gentlemen) will not be averſe to pay 
this reſpett to the memory of. ſuch a patriot and 
legiſlator: my pupil alſo will carry withhim thither, 
in his imagination, all the poetical and claſſical 

| offerings, the elegant deſcription of which he 
ſhowed me laſt night as tranſlated by him from 
Aſchylus, proper for honouring the place of ſuch 
a ſepulchre; the ſepulchre of Publicola, whoſe 

memory is almoſt as ſweet and lovely as that of 
Numa himſelf. 


TIpeupevers ous 
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Accipe, Sandte Cinis, pietatis munera noſtræ ! 
Inferias gratas accipe, Sancte Cinis! 


Lac 
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Lac dabitur purem candentis ab ubere vacce ; 
Labruſcægue, fluens per tua buſta, merum : 

Sertum ole ſemper viride; & que lucida mella 

Lua pi e rere roſe ſedula ſtipat apis. 

Terre jib; omniparens feret omnia ſæcula  florum; 
Virgineus vitreas fons tibi fundet aguas. 

Salve, Chare Cinis] Salve ip fius herba ſepulchri, 
Qua ſecrets tibi, longaque parta quies, 


CHAP. 
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THIRD DAY'S CONVERSATION. 


——— 


Tar following day being Sunday, the courſe 
of Cr0's lectures was fuſpended, and continued 
ſo the whole week enſuing : for the young gen- 
tlemen were deſirous, before Crito advanced 
tarther in the roman hiftory, to employ ſome 
days entirely in their private ſtudies; and to re- 
freſh their memories with feveral particulars, by 
turning over ſome books of Ly and Dionyſius 
Halicarnaſſeus; both of which authors they had 
diligently and thoroughly ſtudied before they left 


England. 


CRITO took the ſame opportunity of digeſting 
and correcting his papers. In every day alſo of 
this interval, particularly on the two Sundays, he 
paſſed ſeveral hours in the moſt retired and humble 
devotion, praying for the bleſſing of heaven on his 
preſent undertaking : for the work in which he was 
now ſo happily engaged was ſuch, that he could 
with humble confidence call it a holy work. 


THOUGH 


| 
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Trnovc a, in the courſe of theſe lectures, he knew, 
that he ſhould be obliged to be almoſt perpetually 
ſpeaking of ſome of the innumerable wars of Rome, 


yet he hoped never to be ſo abſurd as to pretend to 


make any military obſervations on them. Though 
re ſlections on the nature of the roman government, 
on the changes of it's conſtitution, and in general 
on whatever is called it's policy, would ſometimes 
recur to his memory, in conſequence of his having 
formerly read the beſt ancient and modern authors 
on theſe ſubjects; yet, as was obſerved before, 
he did not intend to dwell on ſuch reflections: 
indeed his heart was continually growing more 
and more cold and averſe to all political ſtudies. 
He was averſe alſo to the thought of unneceſſarily 
diſplaying during theſe converſations any of his 
little acquiſitions either in ſolid or ornamental 
learning: his heart was too well purified and ſanQi- 


fied to admit that vanity and folly. What then 


was his ſincere deſign ? 


Tux roman hiſtory is, in all places of education, 
the general ſtudy. of all young men. Inreviewing it 
with his young friends here at Rome, he earneſtly 
wiſhed, that he could in the leaſt degree, and in 
the humbleſt manner, be an aſſiſtant to them in 
adapting and directing that ſtudy to the beſt and 
wiſeſt purpoſes of a CurIsTIan EpucaTtioN. 


Ir 


ke ay 


— 
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Ir Rollin had died and been buried at Rome, 
Crito would probably, before he began this courſe 
of lectures, have frequently taken a ſolitary walk 
to his grave: and there, by the ſide of his tomb, 
have filently prayed, that a ſpark of the celeſtial 
fire of love, which warmed and illumined the 
heart of that good man, might alſo deſcend on 
him, however unworthy of it, 


Ox the Monday ſennight following, this com- 
pany met again on the Capitol ine hill; near that 
fountajn which is adorned with two coloſſal ſtatues 
of the Tiber and Nile, and with a porphyry ſtatue 
of Roma triumphans ſeated between them, 


Cros behind this fountain riſes a lofty build- 
ing (Refidenza del Senatore Romano) ;. from the 
top of which is an extenſive proſpe@ of all the 
ſouthern parts of Rome: particularly of mount 
Aventine, and the Tiber winding at it's feet. 

* 

Tuts building is chiefly modern; nor is it ex- 
attly known what ancient ſtructure ſtood in it's 
place : though ſome antiquarians are of opinion, 
that in the times of the lower empire this was the 
place of the athenian, or public hall, where the 

Vo L, I 1 learned 
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learned men of Greece and Rome then uſed to 
recite their compoſitions. 


Tur only parts of this building which are an- 
tique are ſome remains of a wall to che lefte, 
built of large tiburtine ſtones; and ſome atched 
vaults under it, which are at preſent a ſet of / 
ſtables, but formerly were nothing leſs man the 
tabularia populi romani. | 


Sou few yards diſtant from this building, 
half way down the hill in the way to the Forum, 
ſtands the marble portico of the temple of Concord. 


= . —..— .. En": om — 


Arx a'iſmall-diftance alſo to the right, riſes the 
weſtern ſummit of the Capitoline hill, commonly 
called Monte Caprino, which is covered at pre- 
ſent with many houſes and ſmall gardens. 


| 
ON theſe parts of the Capitoline hill, the com- ˖ 
pany paſſed this morning; walking leifurely from 
pot to ſpot, and converſing on the ſeveral objets, c 

which preſented themſelves to their view. 
| Wir I great claſheal pleaſure they ſurveyed the 0 
| proſpe& towards mount Aventine; and pointed out tl 
| to each other, though at a conſiderable diſtance, le 
| * Perhaps part of the Copiteline ſubſtruRions, mentioned 8 

| 


the 
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the place on the fide of the Tiber *, where Porſen. 
na's camp, the theatre of the fortitude of Scævola, 
was probably ſituated, and. on the other; where 


ede in —* pro ierten ruchant : : 
 ———Poniem audebat qua vellere Coctes, © 
Oud 2 vinclis innabat Clalia ruptis. 


Nor did they omit to take notice, that this haſt 
act of courage, according to the ſame ancient opi- 
nions mentioned by Plutarch and Pliny, is to be 
attributed, not to Clælia, but to Valeria, the 
daughter of Valer:us Publicola. D 


IMA often, ſaid the eldeſt of the young 
gentlemen, wiſhed to peruſe ſome well-written 
hiſtory of about twenty of the moſt illuſtrious and 
virtuous families of ancient Rome; in which, 
many virtues, particularly magnanimity and pa- 
triotiſm, ſeem to have been hereditary during ſe- 
vera] generations, and in ſeveral different bran- 
ches of their truly noble pedigrees. 


HORATIUS COCLES vas deſcended from 
one of the three Horatii, who were fo famous in 
the hiſtory of the preceding century. Scevols 
left a family, which proved afterwards fruitful in 
great and good characters. But of all the illuſtri- 


See thy latter end of the ſixteenth day's Converlation. 
H 2 ous 
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ous houſes of ancient Rome, no one was ever 
more truly glorious, or more deſervedly beloved, 
than chat of the Valerii. The deſcendants of that 
houſe ſeem indeed diligently to have followed the 
footſteps of Publicola; and thus to have become 
a family of true heroes, always friends of the peo. 
ple, and protettors of the public liberty. 


WIXITNESs the two ibis of Publicola, Titus and 
Publius; who nobly fell at the battle of Regillum, 
fighting in defence of their country, in it's great 
and laſt ſtruggle againſt the tyrant Tarquin. How 
different from the two degenerate ſons of Brutus ! 
A third ſon of Publicola died in battle on this Ca. 
pitoline hill, in defence of his country po the 
Jabine, Herdonius. 

Wrruze alſo the brother of Publicola, Mar- 
cus Valerius; who in the ſame battle of Regillum 
expired, though affeQtionately defended by his 
brave young nephews. In ſeveral former cam- 
paigns he had diſplayed great eondutt and courage. 
Nor was he leſs a protector of the public in the 
ſenate-houſe than in the field: being in battle 
brave, but in council mild and humane. If he 
had any failing, it ſeems to have been that, only, 
"of too om generoſity and benevolence. 


* 
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Wrrtxess alſo the venerable. name of Manius 
Valerius, the other brother of Publicola. He, 
even in his ſeventieth year, did not decline the 
ſervice of his country; but nobly took the field, 
vith the courage of the youngeſt captain, as well 
as with the prudence of the moſt experienced ge- 
neral. In his high office of dictator, he endea- 
voured to meditate with great integrity, amidſt all 
the fierceneſs and fraud of the contending parties; 
and amidſt all thoſe dangerous diſſentions, which 
then aroſe from the contumacy of the people, and 
from the cruel pride of the young nobility. * 


Sou few days ago, I employed a long morn- 
ing in the ſtudy of part of the fifth and ſixth books 
of Dionyſius Halicarnaſſeus; in which books the 
hiſtory of thoſe diſſenſions is recounted at large, 
In the afternoon I refreſhed myſelf with a ſolitary 
walk in the gardens of that convent on the Cælian 
hill, where you know the Curia Hoſtilia, the chief 
ſenate-houſe of Rome, is faid to have formerly 
ſtood. But why do I call that walk ſol:tary ? 
Never was I preſent at ſuch an illuſtrious aſſem- 
| bly, as that which then and there appeared to the 
eye of my mind. Full of ideas of my morning's 
ſtudy, 1 ſaw in imagination, almoſt as ſtrongly as 
in any dream, the roman ſenate aſſembled ; and 
all the great men. of thoſe times riſing one after 
another to deliver their opinions in thoſe impor. 

Hg tant 
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tant debates. I was firuck with particular vene. 


ration at even this imaginary fight of thoſe gray. 
headed ſenators, who were grown old in the civil 
and military ſervice of their country, ſuch as 
Manius Valerius Poſthumius; Servilius ; Mi- 
mes; Lartius, who vas the firſt dictator, and 
who in that high office ſet ſuch an example of mo- 
deration and mercy, as became a law to all his 
ſuccefſors for four centuries; and laſtly, the ex- 
cellent ney Agrippo, the PEAC * Ak ER. 


10 Ye WR . bench, I ſaw with 
grief the ſeat of Valerius Publicola empty. Nor 
could I help reflecting, how ſoon and how fenfibly 
the great importance of his character was felt by 
the public after his death ; though all theſe pa. 
triots, whoſe venerable names I have juſt men- 
tioned, particularly Menenius Agrippa, ſeemed 
to have laboured to fupply his loſs by imitating 
his virtues. If Publicola had ſurvived a fey 
years longer, it is highly probable that he would 
have completed his legiſlation by the inſtitution of 
ſome wiſe, juſt, and merciful law, for regulating 
the affairs of debtors and creditors ; and thus have 
totally prevented the firſt riſe of all theſe troubles. 
So wiſe and good a legiſlator would certainly have 
jaboured with the greateſt diligence to remedy, as 


ſoon as poſſible, that dreadful and moſt dangerous 


diſtemper of the ſtate, internal diſcord. Nothing 
| | indeed 
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indeed gives us a ſtronger proof of the fur - 
prizing wiſdom. of the roman legiſlators, Numa 
and Ancus, Tullius and Publicola; or of thoſe pa- 
triotic orators Valerius, Lartius, and Menenius; 
than the conſideration, that Rome Was enabled, by 
it's conſtitutional ſtrength derived: from the former 
of theſe, and by the aſſi ſtance of mild and healing 
remedies: applied by the latter, to bear that dread- 
ful diſtemper fo long, without falling into the 
convulſions, frenzy, and agonies of a civil war. 
For have not many republics, both in ancient and 
modern times, been totally deftroyed by diſſen- 
ſions, apparently leſs viohany and leſs dangerous 
than theſe ? | | 


AnoTHEr ſcene of the ſame political nature 
then ſucceeded to my imagination. I imagined 
myſelf prefent at thofe debates of the roman ſe- 


nate, which were occaſioned a few years after- 489 


wards, by the madneſs and pride of Coriolanus on 
one fide, and the violence of the new tribunes on 
the other. In this my ſecond enthuſiaſtic viſion, 
how great was my joy to fee again the white 
headed Manius Valerius rifing to deliver his opi- 
nion, while the whole fenate was wrapt in' the 
deepeſt and moſt attentive filence. His fpeech, 
ſuitable to his great age and character, was full of 
wiſdom and goodneſs, As an engliſiman, liſtened 
with great pleafure to his ſtrong and deep reflec. 

H 4 tions 
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tions on the excellency of that form of govern- 
ment which is compounded of the regal, ariſto. 
cratic, and democratic powers: But, how was my 
heart moved by the other parts of his oration, 

in which, S cAeTTw rue 0povots Titepevog, he la- 
mented the miſery of the preſent confuſions; tears 
of ſincerity in the mean time flowing down his 
aged cheeks! Scarcely was there a dry eye in the 
whole aſſembly. Even the hard hearts of Appius 
and Coriolanus ſeemed to be moved. _ « 


Bur, whither is my fancy leading me? Pardon 
me, my dear young friends, theſe tranſports of 
imagination, which perhaps may ſeem a kind of 
n. 


SUCH an amabilis inſania is, 1 hope,” v very ex- 
cuſable, replied Crito's pupil; at leaſt in perſons 
of our time of life, while treading this claſſic 

e. | 


On Thurſday laſt, I took a morning's ride with 
my tutor over that part of the Campagna, which 
we ſee now in this proſpe&, to Boville, and to 
ſome other ruined towns, which lie between that 
high hill of Monte Albano, and the road leading 
towards Antium. During that ride, I recolletted, 
not without ſome of your patriotic indignation, the 
biſtory of Coriolanus; who, at the head of the 

Volſt ian 


* 
- 
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Volſcian army, ravaged all that part of his own 
country wich fire and ſword. Sed tu ex tuo edito 
monte, Latiaris ſanfte Jupiter, cujus ille lacus, ne- 
mora, fineſque hoc nefario ſcelere macularat, ad 
eum pun iendum oculos aperutſti*, By the daggers 
of the traitorous volſcians he received indeed the 
due puniſhment of his own treaſon to Rome. 


From the antian road we turned our- horſes 
back towards this city. About the time that we 
came within fight of it's walls} my tutor pointed 
out to me an ancient building, ſtanding in the 
Campagna at a ſmall diſtance on our left; telling 
me, that it was zmaginedt to be the remains of 
the famous temple of Fortuna Muliebris; where 
the mild and meek virtues of the roman matrons 


Cie. pro Milone, 5 


Quando la via Latina moderna ſta per unirſi con la mo- 
derna via che conduce ad Albano, e a Marino a man'deſtra tra 
i colti remangono alcunè ruine di mauſolei; ma il piu degno 
d' eſſer veduto fi & un piccolo tempio ben conſervato: coſ- 
trutto pulitamente de terra cotta; del quale tra tanti ſcrit- 
tori delle antichita di Roma, fuori di Ficoroni, neſſuno ne 
ha parlato, E queſto bel tempio; d' ottimo diſegno; di for- 
ma quadra, con puliti cornicioni, e finetre, che davano 
lume al di dentro. Avendo miſurata la ſua diſtanza da 
Roma da pie del Celio, donde ſe dice cominciare fino al 
fito di queſto tempio, è giuſtamente lo ſpazio di 4 miglia; 
onde può giudicarſi, che queſto ſia il celebre tempio della 
Fortuna Muliebre, che dagli antichi ſcrittori ſi ha eſſere 
ſtato a 4 miglia della via Latina, edificato per la nota ſtoria 
di Coriolano quivi accampato contro la patria, e mitigato 
flalla madre, e dalla moglie. | 

» EsCninarDvi Deſcrittione dell' Agro Romano, nuova 

editione dal AzatTE VENUT1, page 281. 


delivered 
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delivered their country from that imminent de. 
ſtruction, which neither the policy of the ſenate, 
nor the power of the roman army could avert, 
We rode up to it with great pleaſure, 


How greatly did I then wiſh for the company 
'of this our noble young friend, who would have 
explained to me all the architeQural beauties of 
that —_— ſtruQure ! 


RxcoLLEcTING alſo the eee Rory, of 
which the ſpot of that temple is imagined to have 
been the ſcene, I refolved to purchaſe, as ſoon as 
I was returned to Rome, a picture on that ſubzeQ, 
which I had heard to be on ſale. I have ſince 
boughtit; and muſt earneſtly defire this our young 
noble friend to accept of it; as a companion for 
the painting which is already in his colleQion, on 
the ſubje@ of Herſilia OO] between the ra- 


mans and ſabines. 


I THz x gave due attention to the inſtructions 
of my good tutor; who favoured me there with 
ſeveral exalted reflections on the wiſdom and piety 
of the ancient romans; who, though heathen, 
were grateful enough to preſerve the memory of 
their deliverance, by building a place of worſhip 
and inſtituting an anniverſary thankſgiving on the 
ſpot where it was obtained. 

AccorD- 


TT 2 
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| ha oRDING. to his uſual kindneſs, he explained 
to me afterwards at our lodgings many parts of 
Plutarch's and een similar account of that 


* 


Bur, 8 muſt you be, dear ſir, (in ſaying 
this, he turned to the eldeſt of his young friends) 
to recollett that the uia prima ſalutis of this city, 
during the time of that unreſiſted invaſon, and 
univerſal dejeftion of ſpirit which is ſcarce to be 
paralleled in the roman hiſtory, was opened by 
the patriotiſm of the valerian familyl For it was 
among the altars ereQed on this Capitoline hill, 
and which were then ſmoking with incenſe and 
facrifices, that Valeria, the ſiſter of Publicola, was 
ſuddenly ſtruck with that emotion of mind and 
with the idea of that expedient, which: alone was 
able to ſave Rome from the fury of Coriolanus. 


You remember, _ is, the tine of this 
roman lady as deſcribed by Shakfpeare. 


ie noble ſiſter of Publicola, 
Tue moon of Rome, chaſte as the icicle 
That's curdled by the froſt frompureſt ſnow 
And hangs on Dian's temple : dear Valeria! 


With this charaftter—how much more amiable 


| _ that of the maſculine courage of her niece ! 
— Valeria 
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— Valeria ſeems to have paſſed through all the dan. 
gerous years of youth: for, as Plutarch obſerves, 
EvuTy fuev Jotav eixev ev TY woe, M Ty, TOUBTH T 


| Bia fy ue TO 7e, She was now an 


elderly roman matron, and in the higheſt repu- 
tation both for goodneſs and wiſdom. Eck- 
pevy ws Toig Ocoy waldw ua Kepv aur emiheve Th 
dene, pe en T8 Tewevss, From this hill ſhe 
led the whole body of the roman matrons; and 
with the virtuous Volumnia and excellent Veturia 
at their head, boldly advanced in proceſhon even 
to the camp of the enemy. 


% 


1 N reading the moving deſcription given by 


Dionyſius of the words and actions of theſe roman 


ladies, a tear ſometimes dropt from mine eyes on 
the page: the filial piety of Coriolanus was {till 
more affecting. Oux 8Twc cepeav eoxev Hp, wes 
Evao Yeoman wyTepre e To EXUTB YOYROL WUNIOEVYY. 
For the fake of this inſtance of filial tenderneſs, 
may all his former crimes be forgotten! 


PAR DO me, dear fir, for this emotion! But 
really the voice of nature in the eighth book of 
Dionyſius is far more moving than all the ſenato- 
rial eloquence of the ſixth and ſeventh. 


Tux ſtyle of Dionyſinus in that ſtory ſeemed to 
me "oye different from his uſual manner. I 
imagined 


„ «© .% 
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imagined myſelf reading ſome greek poem. For, 
as Coriolanus may in ſeveral reſpetts be conſidered 
as the Achilles of his times, ſo do the ideas and 
expreſſions of this his hiſtorian ſeem in ſeveral 
places very Homeric. In other places I imagined 
that I diſcovered ſome 1mitation of Sophocles. In- 
deed, that whole ſtory ſeems naturally ſuited. to 
the genius of a tragic poet. — Permit me, dear 
firs, while walking in this Athenæum, to expreſs - 
my wiſhes, that the ſocratic Euripides had wrote 
on that ſubject. How nobly would he perhaps 
have opened his tragedy, by a ſoliloquy of Valeria 
on this Capitoline hill, before the temple of Fup:- 
ter; and concluded it with an account of her 
being eſtabliſhed prieſteſs of the new temple of 
Fortuna Muliebris ! 


AccorviNG to the chronological tables, this 
might have been poſſible : for Æſchylus was con- 
temporary with Cor:olanus, and both Sophocles and 
Euripides flouriſhed in the following century. But 


* Perhaps it may not be improper to inſert here, as a 
fpecimen of this exalted ſtyle, the few following lines of 
e ſpeech of Veturia. 


Eon t age r w²Ʒ d T xa pride Tinu TY 
rννꝛ⁰ av. Jh, eu Nav rο one" x MTS ape rat 


ard p, , ννννον,“,ꝭQDi Ts cr. under Tow®-, 
X 0 xaTaxIoG- xa afryyns unf T chem, &y W Sa, 
Tus ie, e To xai Anvns wrde, aN, 0 
uri . xa u dap. ang, ww Te th Ne Purras ner A/. 
uud Xa HauafνD EXITAS Rhone bt | 

| in 
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in truth Rome was then too ſmall a ſtate to draw 
the attention of the grecian writers: no athenian 
poet would at that time have Ar N to have 
turned his eyes hither ; 14 i 


FRE fines Ttalos, Laurentiaque arva; . 
— Ft Auſonium quicunque eſt quærere Tibrim, 


On the mention of the names of theſe three 
attic poets, the converſation wandered a while 
from Rome to Greece, This digreſhon was the 
more excuſeable, as Greece was in it's higheſt 
glory, during the period, on the hiſtory of which 
the company were now entering ; that is, during 
the century that intervened between the times of 
Coriolanus and Camillus ; or, according to the 
grecian chronology, between the battles of Ther- 


e * * 


To the names of. theſe tragic poets, Crito's pu- 


pi added that of their theban contemporary, Pin- 


dar : he obſerved alſo, that philoſophy as well as 
poetry was then removing from Afia Minor into 
Proper Greece, For during this century, Hippo- 
crates flouriſhed in the iſland of Cos, Democritus 

at Abdera, and Meton and Socrates at Athens. 
His two young friends alſo, on this occaſion, 
mutually complimented each other; the elder by 
the reſpectful mention of the names of Parrhaſius, 
Phadias, 


— — — -, th. 1 1 1 1 5 
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Phidias, and Zeuxis; the younger by enlarging on 
the-praiſes of Leonidas; of Ariſtides, and his pu- 
pil Cimon; of Braſidas, Thucidides, Nicias, and 
the athenian Thraſybulus. 


Ar rz the young gentlemen had for ſome 
time expatiated with much pleaſure on theſe gre- 
cian characters, their attention was by Crito re- 
called to che roman hiſtory. 


Tnovon Rome, ſaid he, during this century was 
deſtitute of thoſe arts and ſciences with which 
Greece was then ſo ſplendidly adorned; yet in 
reſpe& to the far greater object of our preſent 
ſtudies, I mean, the number of it's virtuous cha- 
rafters, ſurely this city was not then, in the leaſt, in- 
feriour to any of the moſt famous grecian republics. 
Neither Athens nor Lacedemon, even while then in 
their greateſt glory, could boaſt a, family more 
illuſtrious in patriotic merit than the Fabii, the ro- 
man Heraclidæ. That family was famous indeed 
on this ſpot, long before the foundation of this 
city was laid by Romulus; but about this time they 
began to riſe to the higheſt offices in the new re- 
public, and to become companions in glory to 
your deſervedly admired Valerii. | 


Soo after the death of Cor:olanus, C. Fabius, 


in company with L, waning nephew of Publicola, 
hs diſtin- 
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| diſlinguiſhed himſelf by proſecuting the conſul 
Caſſius, for having attempted to undermine the li. 


berties of his country. The Fabii were indeed at 
firſt, you know, not very popular ; but by force 
of merit they ſoon fully acquired the affeQtions of 
the public. Genus Fabium, ſays Livy, populare 
nulla nife ſalubri reipublicæ arte, inſigne — 


lum erat, exemploque civibus. 


Tr we conſider their civil virtues, how amiable 
are the ſcenes, of the conſul M. Fabius, opening 


| bis houſe as an hoſpital for his wounded ſoldiers; 
and of the conſul C. Fabius, labouring to reconcile 


the contending parties of the ſtate! Neque bella, 


neque ullam aliam priorem curam egit, quam ut 
inchoaretur concordiæ ſpes. 


IN . to their military merit, you, my three 


noble young friends, will gladly recolle&, that in 
that great battle againſt the etruſcans, quo die 


omnium romanorum, qua plebis, qua patrum, eximia 
virtus fuit, Fabium nomen, Fabia gens maxime eni- 
tuit. The three conſular Fabii then ſhowed, in the 
greateſt dangers, the greateſt fraternal affection to 


each other; as well as the greateſt courage and 


zeal in the cauſe of their country. Ut decet pro- 


Ceres, pugnando Potiùs quam adhortando accende- 


bant militum animos. | 


Wir 


10 
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Wirz ſimilar rapturous awe you will alſo re- 
colle& che ſolemn ſcene of the march of the three 
hundred heroes of this ſame family to the fortreſs 
of Cremera; and perhaps compare it in your ar- 
dent imaginations with the noble fate of the three 
hundred Spartans at T. hermopyle. The death of 
Leonidas indeed happened but three or four years 
before this affair of Cremera ; and poſſibly might 
be che model of heroiſm, which the Fabu imitated 
in this aktion. n 

Tur ſolemn march of the three hundred 476 
Fabii was along this very valley, which is now 
directly before your eyes; and which leads, as you 
lee, from the Capitol and Forum to the place 
| where once ſtood the Carmental gate: 


Quo fefſum pill Fabii ?—— 


Arz ſome pauſe, Crito proceeded as fol- . 
bee 7 bimſelf't to his pupil. 


Vor. I. e CINCIN- 
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You were lately obſerving to me, that ſeveral 
books of the roman hiſtory ſeem, like ſeveral of 
the Iliad, each to contain the epicaay of ſome dif. 
ferent hero. Following the order of time, you 
are now, my dear political friends, come to the 
 RpiGaRy of Cincinnatus: a hero, whom you may 
imagine with more propriety than ever could be 
imagined of Diomed to have received from the 
goddeſs of Wiſdom, | 5 


— na Jpo0g, w# Meg EL@AON 2poiro, 


Cixeixxarus was deſcended of the noble 
Quintian family, and was brother to the excellent 
Quintius Capitolinus, ſix times conſul, 


He was originally poſſeſſed of a landed eſtate 
of ſeven acres. Of theſe he ſacrificed three to 
friendſhip, having loſt them by being ſurety for 
a friend. He afterwards, in the fifty-ſeventh year 
of his age, was ſtill more reduced by a cruel 
fine, to which he voluntarily ſubjeQed himſelf, in 
order to ſave the life of his ſon; his ſon, you 
know, being at that time tried and condemned for 
a crime, of which he was two years afterwards 
found to have been totally innocent, and the wit- 

_ neſs againſt him to have been perjured, 
* CINCLN. 


— — —— <—nth 
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CINCINNATUS, before this ſad event, bad 


lived in the moſt blameleſs manner; non dito, non 


fatto guemquam offendens. He now retired (1 re- 


member the words of Livy), divenditis omnibus 
| bomis; & trans Tiberim, velut relegatus, in devio 


quodam tugurio vixit.— Quatuor jugerum colebat 
agrum, que prata Quintia vocantur, contrd eum 
ipſum locum, ubi nunc navalia ſunt. The navalia, 
according to Donato and Eſchinardi, were ſituated 
at the foot of mount Aventine, near that bending 
of the Tiber, which we ſee in the profpett before 
us. The field of Cincinnatus was on the other 
ſhore; and, it is ſaid, on the very ſpot where the 
poor franciſcans have now their garden- ground. 


From chat place Cincinnatus was ſoon called to 
the confulſhip z you all know, in what manner, 
and with what regret, on leaving his beloved 
humble - agriculture. You alfo muſt remember, 
probably much better than myſelf, with what 
great dignity and authority he in that high office 
ſuppreſſed the ſeditions of the ſtate; with what 
integrity, patience, mildneſs, and merey he pre- 
ſided in ihe higheſt tribunals of juſtice; with what 
patriotic ſelf-denial he refuſed the continuation of 
his conſulſhip for another year; and with what 
contentment he returned to his cottage, and t 
his uſual day- labour in that field. 95 


982120 | I 2 FROM 
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Fo that ſame field he was two years after. 


456 wards in the ſame manner called to the dittator- 
ſhip. On this occaſion he named for his magiſter 


equitum, Tarquitius, a youth of virtue and poverty 
ſimilar to his own, He then exerted his great 
military abilities; ſaving the roman conſul and 


legions then in the greateſt diſtreſs at Rocca del 
Papa ou may Tee the ſpot in that part of this 


proſpełt, near the mountains of Albano ;—and 
making the whole army of the enemy priſoners of 
war. He returned to Rame in triumph; and, be- 


fote three weeks were elapſed, reſigned the dicta- 


torſhip, which he might have legally poſſeſſed for 
ſix months. The ſenate, aſhamed that ſo great 2 
man ſhould paſs his old age in poverty, preſſed 
him to accept what quantity he pleaſed of the 


K lands, which he himſelf bad thus conquered from 


the enemy; together with money and cattle ſuffi- 
cient to ſtock them. Many of his friends and re- 
lations alſo would have made him conſiderable pre- 
ſents: Avri w#v7@» ED (ſays Dionyſius) richte. 
EKelvov: Tov-evFpe evioly. But he would not accept 
of any thing from the public, except the revoca- 
tion of the unjuſt ſentence againſt his ſon; or 


any thing from his family or friends: Axx era 
crorge rie po dog, Bev Twv Sedopevuy EARGE* | AA) 


cer e Wany E1G T0 (MYPOY EXELVO X,cophovg M TOY CUTBRYOV 
r T8 B pereihy@e ben, Eοονν Y ονν.ẽ αι, MEviay 
4 RANQL ETL WABTH, 
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Duni the following twenty years we find, 
Cincinnatus frequently engaged in affairs of ſtate, 
and always acting with great love to the public, 
as well as with great juſtice and mildneſs to par- 
ticulars; ſaving the lives even of thoſe furious 
tribunes, who were at the head of the contrary 
party to himſelf, 


HE was now upwards of fourſcore years of age, 
when he was again called from his cottage to the 
dictatorſhip. Give me leave, as uſual, to read to 
you on this occaſion, my dear fellow- ſtudents, ſome 
more lines, which I have extracted from the an- 
cients ; and noted down on my papers for this pur- 
pole. Cum cunt: laudibus haud immeritis eum one- 
rarent, & plus in illo ſenili animo, non conſilii modo, 
ſed etiam virtutis eſſe dicerent quam in omnibus aliis; 
precatus Deos immortales Cincinnatus ne ſeneftusſua 
in tam trepidis rebus damno dedecorive reipublicæ 
eſſet, dictator a conſule dicitur » ipſe deinde C. Ser- 
vilium Ahalam magi/trum equitum dicit. LI vx. 


Bur as to the wiſdom and reſolution ſhown by | 
Cincinnatus even at thoſe years in that office; and | 
his ſpirited conduct in that Forum, in ſuppreſſing | 
the plot of Mælius; there can be no occaſion for 
me to refreſh your memory. Nor ſhould I have | | 
troubled you to-day with ſo many particulars of | 
ſo well known a character, if it had not been for | 

13 the | 
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the ſake of a parallel, which I think you may very 
eaſily form in your imaginations between this 
roman hero, and his contemporary Ariſtides . If 
Cicero had executed his deſign of writing the ro. 
man hiſtory, in how noble a manner would he 
probably have painted ſuch a parallel? Their 
characters indeed were remarkably ſimilar in many 
reſpects. 


Eack was remarkable for his patience in ad. 
verſity, as well as for his moderation, when ele. 
vated to the higheſt ſtations of honour and power. 
Each exerted in the cauſe of his country great 
military condutt and courage. Each praQtiſed 
conſtantly the nobleſt civil virtues; tempering 
juſtice with mercy, and firmneſs with mildneſs, 


Ec died full of glory; never having accepted 
any pecuniary rewards for his ſervices to the 
public: but perſevering to the laſt in contentment 
and frugal poverty. Each ſhowed by his example, 
that the great qualification for doing good is not 
wealth ; but that noble and happy temper of mind, 
which, requiring no ſuperfluities at home, leaves 
the man at full liberty to ſerve his fellow-creatures. 
For, as Plutarch obſerves, * that man is unfit for 
great acts, who aims at little objects: nor can he 


3 At the time of the death of Arifides, Cincinnatus was 
about forty years of age, 


relieve 
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relieve the many needy, who himſelf needs many 
things.” The moſt beneficent of all beings, the 
bounteous Creator and Supporter of the univerſe, 
wants not any thing for himſelf: and in propor- 
tion as the virtuous man leſſens his own wants, he 
more and more reſembles Him, who is the God 
of all perfection, and of all happineſs. —But let us 
return to our preſent ſubjett. 


From this great ſimilitude in the characters of 
Ariſtides and Cincinnatus, you perhaps, my dear 
young friends, may be inclined to indulge your- 
ſelves in the pleaſing imagination, that the glo- 
rious virtues of the athenian were poſſibly the 
models on which the roman hero humbly formed 
his own, Nor will it upon examination be found 
merely a groundleſs fancy, that the romans of this 
early age knew, and perhaps imitated, the merits 
of the grecians. For, not now to take notice of 
the numerous inſtances recounted by your favou- 
rite Dionyfius, of the perpetual connexion be- 
tween Greece and Rome, which ſubſiſted in ſeve- 
ral reſpe&s, particularly in matters of religion; it 
is highly probable, that the glory of the City os 
ATHENS at the times of the battles of Salamis and 
Platæa was ſpread over all the regions of the then 
known world ;—certainly over all the grecian 
colonies in Italy. 
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Quis talem neſciat urbem, 
Virtuteſque, viroſque, & tanti incendia belli 2 
Quibus actus uterque 

Europe atque Aſie fatis concurrerit orbis, 
Audiit, & ſi quem tellus extrema, & c. 


Ir is alſo certain, that, during the life of 

Cincinnatus, the ſenate and people of Rome ſent 

452 ambaſſadors to Athens, to copy the laws of So- 

lon *. They arrived at Athens, while C:mon, the 

ſon of Miltiades, and (as you juſt now obſerved) 

the pupil of W was at the head of the 
ſtate, 


I' navz often wiſhed, ſaid Crito's pupil, that | 

a full and proper account of that famous voyage | 
had been written by Hermodorus. Hermodorus | 
was the aſſiſtant and fellow-ſtudent of thoſe illuſ- 
trious romans, who had the honour to be named 
for that moſt glorious embaſly ; and was probably 
their fellow-traveller alſo. Such an account, I 
have often imagined, muſt have contained many 
amuſing and curious particulars relative to the hiſ- 
tory of thoſe times, Very entertaining would have 
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been chat part of it, which deſeribed the entry of 
this roman ſhip into the port of Athens; together 
with the proſpett of the attzc coaſts, as at that time. 
On the left, the iſland of Salamis, adorned with 
the lately-ereQed trophy of Themaſtocles: on the 
right, the view of the Acropolis; all the ſouthern 
ſide of which was ſhining with the new fortifica- 
tions, built by the munificent Cimon, at his own 
expence. Perhaps alſo they might have diſco- 
vered from the upper-deck the pleaſant groves of 
the Academy, newly planted by the ſame great 
and good man. On landing at Phalera, how 
pleaſingly might Hermodorus have deſcribed him- 
ſelf, as conducting the three romans to the tomb 
of Ariſtides, who was buried there, about twenty- 
hve years before, at the public charge ; like their 
own Publicola and Menenius ! Perhaps, while at 
Athens, they might have met and converſed with 
Herodotus, who, if I be not miſtaken, was then 
about thirty years of age. How amuſing would 
theſe and many other particulars have been! But 
what a weight of inſtruction would probably have 
been found in thole other parts of the volume, 
which related to the great legiſlative object of 


that voyage ! 


AMAZINGLY great, indeed, replied the eldeſt 
of the young gentlemen with peculiar ardour, was 


the public work, which was the fruit of that 
voyage 
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voyage, How extenſive muſt have been the 
abilities, how indefatigable the induſtry of theſe 
travellers! Within the ſpace of one year they 
colleaed the beſt part of the legiſlative wiſdom of 
Greece. In the next year, after their return to 
Rome, with the aſſiſtance of ſome other roman 
ſenators, they ſo excellently digeſted theſe noble 
materials, and ſo judiciouſly interwove them with 
the beſt part of the roman law, as to form a code 
— that of the twelve tables—far ſuperiour perhaps 
to any thing of the kind, which the. world ever 
ſaw. | 


Fremant omnes licet, dicam quod ſentio; ſays 
Tully on this ſubject. Bibliothecas mehercule om. 
num philoſophorum unus mihi videtur duodec im 
tabularum libellus ſuperare.— Quantum præ ſtite- 
Tint noſtri majores prudentid ceteris gentibus, tum 
Facillimè intelligetis, fi cum illorum Lycurgo, & 
Dracone, & Solone noſtras leges conferre volue- 
ritis. Incredibile enim eſt, quam fit omne jus 
civile, preter hoc noſtrum, inconditum. 


Tux philoſopher Heraclitus, in his third letter 
to Hermodorus, makes uſe of ſtill more ſtrange 
expreſſions. © May the gods of Italy receive you 
« kindly! I dreamt that I beheld all the diadems 
© of the world make their addreſs to your laws, 
and, after the perſean manner, adore them; 
% they 
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& they being placed high above all the reſt, 
«& When you are dead, your laws ſhall bear a 
« general {way®*,” 


ExyRES810Ns, ſtill more ſtrangely verified by 
the event. For from the twelve tables which 
were, according to Livy, fontes omnis publici pri- 
vatique juris, — flowed that roman civil law, which 
governed the whole roman world; and which has 
contributed in a great meaſure to the regulating 
of all the modern ſtates of Chriſtendom. So that, 
as Kennet obſerves, the old fancy of the romans, 
about the eternity of their command, is not ſo 
ridiculous as at firſt fight it appears; ſince by 
their admirable ſanctions they are ſtill likely to 
rule for ever. ER 


VR unwilling ought I to be, replied Cr:to's 
pupil, to abate the noble pleaſures of your ima- 
gination in any the leaſt article: yet, in relation to 
that epiſtle of Heraclitus, I cannot help recollect- 
ing, that, when I was at Cambridge, I heard ſome 
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of the literati of that place expreſs great doubt of 
it's being genuine. But however this may be, 
yet in the catalogue of all the worthies of ancient 
Rome there are ſurely no names more truly vene. 
rable, than thoſe of the three ambaſſadours to 
Athens, and of the other aſſiſtant compilers of the 
twelve tables; particularly Hermodorus, and moſt 
of the decemvirs, or roman archons, of the firſt 


year. 


 Wuxx I walk in this tabularium, around which 
place thoſe tables were firſt ſuſpended, I frequent. 
ly think of the great dignity of a legiſlative cha- 
racter; and with pleaſure foreſee the honours which 
you, my two dear young friends, will probably ſome 
years hence acquire, as members of the two great 
legiſlative aſſemblies of our country. May it be your 
happineſs and your glory, in ſome future time of 
peace, to be the promoters or aſſiſtants in ſome 
really wiſe and juſt reformation of the engl:/h law! 


Ar other times, while from this place I am view- 
ing that forum, far other thoughts and reflections 


preſent themſelves to my mind. I ſee, in imagina- 


tion, Appius's tribunal ſtained with the blood of 
Virginia. How could he, who was ſpectator and 
fellow-labourer in the glorious work of the twelve 
tables, become himſelf ſo vile? If ſuch be the 
aſtoniſhing corruption of mind produced by pride 
and 
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and power, may heaven graciouſly continue me 
men * 1 Note | 


IN recolleQing the black hiſtory of the chird 
year of the roman decemvirate, another painful 
objekt preſents itſelf: | I mean the character of L. 
Fabius; grown degenerate, not only from the vir- 
tues of his anceſtors, but alſo from thoſe which 
had adorned his own youthful years. Hunc virum 
egregium olim domi militiceque, decemviratus col- 
legeque ita mutaverant, ut Appi N ſui 2 
mal let eſſe. 1 

O the other hand, the hiſtory of the ſame 
time preſents us with ſeveral noble characters. 
Not only that of the brave S:ccrus, murdered 
by the perfidy of the ſame decemvirs ; but alſo of 
Claudius, who, though uncle to Apprus,' oppoled 
him in all his wickedneſs. \ None of the. three 
athenian travellers, none of the illuſtrious Quin. 
tian family, partook of that ufurpation and ty- 
ranny. But how great muſt your pleaſure be, my 
dear young friend, in recollecting, that your Ho- 
ratii and FValerii were now again the deliverers 
of Rome ] For the two principal inſtruments in 
attempting and perfecting this reſtoration of the 


public liberty, were thoſe two noble friends, Ho- 447 


ratius, grandſon of Cocles, and PETITE Ga 
47 of Publicola. BAT. -; 


Iz 
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434 


Ir, replied Crito, you carry on your attention 
to Livy's hiſtory of the following years, you will 
be rewarded by ſtill more pleaſure of the ſame 
noble kind. You will find the Fabian family ſoon 
recovering their honour : you will find another 


hero ſoon riſing in the Quintian family; the 
young Cincinnatus, who was indeed a ſon Ry 


of ſuch a father. 


Ar the ſame time appeared a happy omen of 


the moſt exalted future family-heroiſm in the great 
houſe of the Cornelii. Permit me to uſe the noble 
words of Livy on this ſubjea. Cornelius Cofſus 
eximia tum fuit pulchritudine corporis, animo ac 
viribus, par memorque generis, quod ampliſſimum 
acceptum majus autliuſque reliquit poſteris. 


Ir, on chis Capitoline mount, the temple of Ju- 
piter Feretrius had been ſtill remaining, with what 
pleaſure would you, my young friends, have now 
viſited it, and under it's roof have converſed on 
this charafter of Cornelius Coſſus! But even the 
ſituation of that temple is uncertain. According 


to the opinion of your learned antiquarian, it moſt 


probably ſtood on the weſtern ſummit. of this hill. 
To that place, if you pleaſe, we will now take 


our walk, In the way we may converſe more 


largely on the glorious characters of theſe young. 
romans. Their virtues indeed greatly refreſh and 
relieve 


. 
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relieve the mind, wearied with the ſtudy of the 
hiſtory of their miſerable times, For miſerable 
ſurely may we call their times, not only on account 
of the frequent famines, which then diſtreſſed this 
city; and of that long peſtilence, which for ſe- 
veral years continucd to depopulate theſe ſtreets; 
— being contemporary, and probably of the ſame 
nature with the plague of Athens; but ſtill more 
on account of thoſe perpetual {editions and wars, 
which are by far the greateſt plagues and ou 
niſhments of mankind. 


- 8 98 


Is crofling the way, che converſation: of this 
company was interrupted by their accidentally 
meeting there another ſet of their young country- 
men and ſchoolfellows, who were employed like 
themſelves in making the tour of the antiquities of 
Rome. They however ſoon parted again, after hav- 


ing made an agreement to dine all together on the 


morrow, being one of the eledtion days of Weſtmin- 
fer ſchool, They were to dine at the lodgings 
of the youngeſt and nobleſt of this ee 


Wr cannot but be N ſenſible, ſaid bw to 
Crito, as ſoon as this other company were gone 
out of ſight, of your kind intentions in thus dwel- 
ling on the praiſes of theſe young romans. | But 
af you, for our ſakes, ſo kindly turn your attention 

8 to 
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to that object; we ſurely ought to be very glad, 


whenever in our ſmall private ſtudies of the ro- 
man hiſtory, we meet with any thing, which we 


think muſt be agreeable to. you. 


E ARI v this morning, while 7 was endeavouring 


; to prepare myſelf for your lecture by turning over 


431 


the fourth book of Livy, I found there a contem- 
porary character, which no doubt is far preferable 
to that of either of theſe youths. I mean the ve- 
nerable Mamercus Emilius; under whom, during 
his firſt dictatorſhip, young Cincinnatus and Coſſus 
began to ſignalize themſelves, being probably 
much aſſiſted by his inſtructions and example. 


Glorious as his firſt dictatorſnip was, yet his ſecond 


was not inferiour to it. I am ſure, fir, you are of 
that opinion; though this his ſecond dictatorſhip 
was employed in works of peace, not of war; 'and 
though it was followed, not by a triumph, but by 
an unjuſt ſentence againſt him: For 1 found by 
Livy this morning, that Æmilius, having done his 
duty to his country in an affair which might have 


_ conſiderably affected the public liberty, was on 
that account by the oppoſite faQtion heavily ſince, 


and degraded from his rank: ſed hanc rem ipſe in- 
genti animo tulit, cauſam potius ignominiæ iniuens, 
quam ignominiam. He even defended his perſecu- 
tors from the univerſal indignation bath of ſenate 
and people, which, on account of ſo nol and 


ſhameful 


__ vv WW I PORE 


ir 


5 


ſhameful a ſentence, broke out againſt them, 
to the great and deſerved danger of their lives. 
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Ix his third dictatorſhip, to which 1 with plea- 423 


ſure found that he was named by Cornelius Cofſus, 
then advanced to the conſular power,—perhaps a 
happy omen of the future connection between 


the Cornelii and the Amilit,— Amilius ſaved this 


city from a very formidable invaſion; defeated 
in a great battle the perfidious and bloody enemy ; 
and then, like your venerable Cincinnatus, ſeſe 
abdicavit ſexto decimo die, reddito in pace imperio, 
quod in bello trepidiſque rebus acceperat, 


' In the following pages of the ſame fourth book 
of Livy I diſcovered another character; which, 
though not of high rank in fame, yet ſeemed to 
contain very great real merit. In relation to fame 
indeed, as well as to other honours, how often 
may be found in the -inferiour ranks perſons of 
much ſuperiour merit to any of the moſt exalted 
names in the firſt or ſecond ! 


Tur character 1 mean is that of Tempanius. 


The bravery of chat veteran in the field of battle 
ſeems equal to that of the moſt celebrated heroes. 
But his noble modeſty, and generoſity towards his 
unfortunate commander, will, J am ſure, far more 


endear his memory, both to you, and to your 


good pupil, than any of his military heroiſms. 
Vo L. I, K But 
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Bur why ſhould I endeavour to ſele@ one or 
two examples of patriotiſm and military fortitude 
in that age, when the great bodies both of the no. 
bility and commons, ſeem frequently to have been 
all inflamed with the ſame ſpirit ? 


How nobly did all the equeſtrian order, as well 
as all other inferiour ranks, exert themſelves in 


the beginning of the ſiege of Vezz / 


How gloriouſly did the whole ſenate behave 
in the following times of utmoſt diſtreſs and 


danger! 


CRITO's pupil now pointed to the cypreſs 
grove, which ſtands on the northern angle of 
mount Palatine; and obſerved to his young 
friends, that it was from that ſpot (according to 
the poetic deſcription of Livy) ſupra edem Veſtæ, 
noctis ſilentio, audita vox erat, clarior humandy 


Gallos dicens adventare, 


Tn1s ſolemn quotation gave a new turn to the 


. converſation. The youngeſt of the three friends 


recollefted the pifurefque proſpeAs, which he had 
lately ſeen onthe ſhores of Senigallia; along which, 
thoſe Gauls, the type of the armies of Alarick, 
marched in their deſcent towards the ſouthern parts 
of 7taly. The eldeſt ſpoke of Chiuſi, where the 

raſhnels 
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raſhneſs of the three young roman ambaſſadours 
occaſioned the moſt dreadful dangers to their 
country, The whole company then drew their 
thoughts nearer Rome, to the field of Allia, and 


to the road leading from the Anio to the Colline 


gate; at which gate Brennus entered the city. 


How moving, ſaid the eldeſt of the young gen- 
temen, is Livy's deſcription of the bravery of the 
roman garriſon, which then defended this Capito- 
line hill } Hic velut ad ſpectaculum poſiti occidentis 
Patric. Nihil tamen, tot onerati atque obruti ma- 
lis flexerunt animos; quin, elſi omnia lammis ac 
ruinis æguata vidiſſent, quamvis inopem parvum que 
quem tenebant collem, libertati . virtute de- 
fenderent. 8 


LAUDABLE as their patriotic fortitude was, re- 
plied Crito, yet ſurely the piety then practiſed by 
T. Albinus and C. Fabius, was not Jeſs venerable. 


In converſing thus, the company were now ar- 


rived at the door of alittle garden near the Strada 


Tarpea; they entered it, and found the gardener 
cultivating in peace his melons and lettuces on the 
very ſpot, where, 


In ſummo cuſtos Tarpeiæ Manlius arcis 
Stabat pro templo, & Capitola: celſa tenebat. 
K 2 | Wirth 
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Wirn filent earneſtneſs did the young gentle. 
men haſten to the brink of that famous precipice, 


When they had paſſed ſome time in ſurveying it“, 


Crito ſat down on the gardener's bench; and, after 
a ſhort pauſe, addreſſed himſelf to his pupil in 
the following manner. | 


YESTERDAY I had the happineſs of paſſing 
ſeveral hours in ſome of the ſtudies of my profeſ- 
ſion. One of my employments was the peruſal of 
a French ſermon, illuſtrating the doctrine, that 


good works confer no meriton their performer, except 


when they are the conſequences of a good intention. 
Indeed, without this indiſpenſable requiſite of 
a ſincere good intention, no heavenly virtues can 
ſubſiſt one moment; no faith, no hope, no cha- 
rity: or can any actions, however ſplendid or 
numerous, truly merit praiſe, whether we find 
them in a chriſtian or in an heathen charaQter, 


Lx us apply this doctrine to the hiſtory of 
that famous man, who juſtly gained the greateſt 
glory, and juſtly ſuffered the moſt ignominious 


* Great quantities of ruins have been, in length of time, 
accumulated at the foot of the Tarpeian rock, and houſes 
built on the rubbiſh ; ſo that it is no wonder, that the depth of 
the precipice is much diminiſhed, though {till conſiderable. 
On the other fide of the Capitoline hill, towards the Campo 
Marze, (near the Ciftertian hoſpital by the Tor dei Specchi) is 
another precipice, of much greater depth, and which on 
that account has been miſtaken by ſome writers for the ſpot 
of the Rapes Tarpeia. 


puniſhment, 
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puniſhment; on the ſpot where you now ſtand. 
You, my dear pupil, never could read that hiſtory 
without a tear, or ſome . generous concern 
for him. 2 | 


Ir indeed we look on the long and ſplendid cata- 
logue of the good actions of Manlius, we ſhall find 
many of them worthy of the braveſt hero; many 
of them worthy of. _ mobs benovelemt 3 


Many noble fowrk coukd be ſhow on bis breaſt ; 
and many marks of honour could he reckon, 
which: were beſtowed on him by the roman gene- 
rals, as proofs of his great military merit. Eight 
civic crowns had he gained, by ſaving the lives of 
eight of his countrymen in battle. But the moſt 
famous of all his heroiſms was that att of bravery 
on this ſpot, » which he 5 as bis country 
itſelf, | 


O the other hand, at his own expence, and 
even by the ſale of his own eſtate, he had releaſed 
near four hundred poor debtors from the miſeries 
of impriſonment and confiſcation, 


Sven were his noble actions both in peace and 
war, But how diſmally does the ſcene change, 
when we are unwillingly obliged to lay open the 
motives of thoſe actions! N 
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Wirn filent earneſtneſs did the young gentle. 
men haſten to the brink of that famous precipice, 
When they had paſſed ſome time in ſurveying it“, 
Crito ſat down on the gardener's bench; and, after 
a ſhort pauſe, addreſſed himſelf to his pupil in 
the following manner. 


'YEsTERDAY I had the happineſs of paſſing 
ſeveral hours in ſome of the ſtudies of my profeſ- 
ſion. One of my employments was the peruſal of 
a French ſermon, illuſtrating the doftrine, that 
good works confer no merit ontheir performer, except 
when they are the conſequences of a good intention. 
Indeed, without this indiſpenſable requiſite of 
a ſincere good intention, no heavenly virtues can 
ſubſiſt one moment; no faith, no hope, no cha- 
rity: or can any actions, however ſplendid or 
numerous, truly merit praiſe, whether we find 
them in a chriſtian or in an heathen charaQter, 


LEr us apply this doarine to the hiſtory of 
that famous man, who juſtly gained the greateſt 
glory, and juſtly ſuffered the moſt ignominious 


* Great quantities of ruins have been, in length of time, 
accumulated at the foot of the Tarpeian rock, and houſes 
built on the rubbiſh ; ſo that it is no wonder, that the depth of 
the precipice is much diminiſhed, though ſill conſiderable. 
On the other ſide of the Capitoline hill, towards the Campo 
Marzo, (near the Ciſtertian hoſpital by the Tor dei Specchi) is 
another precipice, of much greater depth, and which on 
that account has been miſtaken by ſome writers for the ſpot 
of the Rapes Tarpeia. 

| puniſhment, 
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puniſnment, on the ſpot where you now ſtand. 
You, my dear pupil, never could read that hiſtory 
without a tear, or ſome 1 generous concern 
for him. 0 | | 


Ir indeed we look on the long and ſplendid cata- 
logue of the good actions of Manlius, we ſhall find 
many of them worthy of the braveſt hero; many 
of them worthy. of the moſt benevolent ſaint. 


Many noble ſcars could he ſhow on his breaſt ; 
and many marks of honour could he reckon, 
which: were beſtowed on him by the roman gene- 
rals, as proofs of his great military merit. Eight 
civic crowns had he gained, by ſaving the lives of 
eight of his countrymen in battle. But the moſt 
famous of all his heroiſms was that act of bravery 
on this ſpot, by which he n bis country 
itſelf. 


Ox the other hand, at his own expence, and 
even by the ſale of his own eſtate, he had releaſed 
near four hundred poor debtors from the miſeries 
of impriſonment and confiſcation, 


Sucn were his noble actions both in peace and 
war, But how diſmally does the ſcene change, 
when we are unwillingly obliged to lay open the 
motives of thoſe aQtions/! | | 
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| From natural conſtitution, and from ambition, 
be was very brave; yet his intentions were very 
mean. He ſaved his country from the enemy ; but 
was defirous of enſlaving it to himſelf, 


His largeſſes to the poor were very munificent ; 
but full of oſtentation, and void of real charity, 
They were calculated merely to draw the popular 
favour to his ambitious deſigns ; and to ruin thoſe 
truly great men, againſt whom his heart over- 
flowed with that paſſion, which at firſt is called 
emulation, but which frequently degenerates by 
degrees to envy and meanneſs, malice and villainy. 
LITT reaſon have I ta apply this doctrine to 
any perſon of this company. May your youthful | 
hearts always continue as honeſt as at preſent! And 
fuffer me to add my earneſt prayer, that no root 
of pride, that moſt dangerous paſſion, may ever 
be found in them! | 


Bur let us not dwell any longer on this dif. 
agreeable ſubje&: let us leave this Tarpeian rock; 
nor even deign to viſit the neighbouring ſpot of the 
houſe of Manlius, on which the temple of Juno 
Moneta was afterwards erected. Let us turn all 
our thoughts to that roman worthy, who was by far 
the greateſt hero of his times, and whaſe ations 
and deſigns were both equally laudable. 

E SAYING 
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SAYING this, he roſe from his ſeat, and led the 
company out of the garden down the Clivus Capi- 


tolinus towards the Forum. He ſtopt at the great 


portico of the temple of Concord. a 

HERE Crito's poetical pupil began to invoke 
the manes of Camittus. His companions alſo 
expreſſed their earneſt deſire of attending to Cr:to's 
lecture on that glorious character. But he, ob- 
ſerving, that the place was too public for reading, 
and that their converſation on theſe ſubjects had 
been this morning carried to a very unuſual length, 
deſired his pupil to accept the following paper, to 
be peruſed by him and his two friends at their 
leiſure in their own lodgings. 


AccoRDINGLY, deſcending from the Capitol, 
they viſited the neighbouring ſtreet, where once 
were the Buſta Gallica; and thence returning 
home, converſed in the way with pleaſure on the 
other ſcenes of the hiſtory of Camillus, which they 
had lately ſeen : particularly, the fields by which 
they had paſſed the day before their arrival at Rome, 
and in which Veli is by ſome authors ſaid to have 
ſtood. But with far more ſatisſaction did they re- 
collect thoſe places, where the goodneſs of this hero 
was ſtill more illuſtrious than his fortitude : the 
beaufiful hills of Tuſculum, on which they had ſo 
often looked with pleaſure from the roman Cam- 
K 4 pania; 
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pania; and that other, if poſſible, ſtill (at leaſt by 
nature) more beautiful hill of Monte Fiaſconi, 
anciently Mons Faliſcorum, from which they had 
lately admired the fertile plains of Viterbo, and the 
noble Vulſinian lake; regions, which, though ſo 
beautiful, Camillus would not acquire to his coun- 
try by injuſtice or cruelty. Fam namque vir 
ſandtus & ſapiens veram eſſe ſcicbat vifloriam, 
gue ſalvd fide & integra dignitate pararetur *. 


In paſſing along the ſtreet of the Corſo, Crito 
ſtopt at a bookſeller's ſhop. The young gentle- 
men went to their lodgings: and, as ſoon as 
they were arrived there, immediately ſat down to 
the peruſal of the following paper. 


CAMILLUS. 


Quem virum aut heroa lyra, vel acri 
Tubid, fumes celebrare, Clio? 


y V HO beſt deſerves to be ranked immediately 
after the venerable characters of Numa, Brutus, 
and Publicola ? Who ſo proper as Camillus to 
be joined to this noble triumvirate of the moſt 
cxalted patriots, and almoſt founders of Rome ? 


 * Vide From, lib. i. c. 12. 


CAMIL. 
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CAMILLUS, on his entrance into the admi- 
niſtration of public affairs, found his country en- 
gaged in long and heavy wars with the neighbour- 
ing nations ; particularly with that of Vezz, at that 
time the principal city of all Etruria *, and in 
power (though when ſtanding ſingle by itſelf) 
equal to Rome. Camillus entirely ſubdued this 
obſtinate enemy, and implacable rival of his 


395 


country. But yet, in the midſt of the heat and 


glory of this conqueſt—a conqueſt, in his opinion, 
as juſt and neceſſary as it was important—he could 
not forbear ſhedding tears of ' compaſſion on it's 
Tuins ; with the ſame generous ſenſe of humanity, 
which Marcellus, and Scipio, and all the other 
true heroes of all countries and times, have con- 
ſtantly ſhown on the like occaſion. 


Ix the reduction of the other enemies of his 
country Camillus was ſtill more glorious; for he 
ſubdued them, not only by his military conduct 
and courage, but far more by the weight of his 
goodneſs and mercy to them. He ſaved them from 
deſt ruction; and thus at the ſame time, in the moſt 
effectual manner, ſecured and ſtrengthened his 
own country ; leaving to all future generations 
the great glory and benefit of ſuch an example. 


Civitas antiquiſſima, Italiæque ditiſſima. Eutropius. 
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© PerRMIT me, my dear pupil, here to lay 
& down my pen for ſome few moments; and to 
* examine in your chronological tables whether I 
e can find any grecian worthy, contemporary 
& and ſimilar to this true roman hero. With joy 
< Jet me add, that I find Epaminondas to have been 
& his contemporary. Both Camillus and Epaminon- 
& das, with true magnanimity, preferred juſtice to 
« victory; and both have conſequently left a 
e name, far more truly glorious than that of any 
& of thoſe conquerors of the univerſe, which 
Rome or Greece ſoon afterwards produced.” 


As to the internal factions and parties which 
then divided this city, Camillus, though a patrician, 
was very far from ever being an oppreſſor of the 
commons. He hated all that ſcene of ſtrife and 
diſcord, He is ſaid always to have preferred ftri& 
juſtice, and his real patriotic duty, to any vain po- 
pularity ; and to have been firra in reſiſting the 
ſeditions of this people, who were almoſt always 
turbulent againſt their own government, or ava- 
ricious and ambitious in their deſigns againft the 
neighbouring nations. Fere ſemper, aut dom: ſedi- 
tiones, aut foris bella. He is ſaid alſo never to 
have ſhown any jealouſy of any particular per- 
ſon; but always to have choſen thoſe as his aſſiſ- 
tants and colleagues in high office, who were like- 


ly to be moſt ſerviceable to the public. Unhappily, 
1 
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we muſt own, he was in his early years too ſenſi- 
ble of his own great merits; and this circum- 
ſtance was ſufficient to convert great part of 
the general admiration of his virtues into hatred 
and malice againſt him, There is, indeed, no 
degree of merit, which pride will not deſtroy. On 
the other hand the ingratitude of the romans was 
certainly molt inexcuſable; for, with all the mean 
and miſerable envy of an achenian democracy, they 
paſſed ſentence of baniſhment on this their great 
benefaQor, and in all other reſpeQs, this unhappy 
circumſtance excepted, moſt worthy man, 


However this may be, the behaviour of Ca- 
millus, on this occaſion, moſt certainly deſerves 
our great attention, For he went not to ſeek 
refuge and protection among the enemies of the 
Fe, and to offer them, like Coriolanus, his im- 
pious ſervices againſt his ungrateful country. On 
leaving Rome, he proſtrated himſelf before the 
temples on the Capitoline hill; praying to heaven, 
that in recompenſe for theſe his undeſerved ſuf- 
ferings, he might ſoon have the fatisfaQtion to hear, 
that the romans had occaſion as earneſtly to deſire 
his recall, as they had voted his baniſhment. 
And in this he did not from reſentment wiſh, that 
any calamity might fall on his country ; but was 
only deſirous, that, in ſuch caſe, he might have 
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the high pleaſure of being her deliverer, even at 
the price of his own blood; and thus, in the moſt 
glorious and heroic, manner, take this noble re- 
venge for all her injuſtice to him. Thus did he 
put in practice the excellent doftrine, which Plato 
was at that very time teaching in the ſchools of 
Athens; „ that an honeſt and good man, however 
ill uſed by his country, preſerves always in his 
heart a mediator in her behalf; and ſeeks all op- 
portunities of doing her the greateſt ſervice in his 
- power, whether it be by life, or whether it be by 

death *.” Ul | 


O my dear pupil; how often have we regretted, 
that the virtues of Rome, in theſe ages, were-not 
more known to the contemporary hiſtorians and 
philoſophers of Greece ! If Plato, on his ſicilian 
or italian travels, bad been acquainted with che 
actions of Camillus, in what glorious. colours 
would he have painted ſuch a character! How 


* The behaviour of the athenian Ariſtides was ſtill more 
noble than that of Camil/as, Being baniſhed from Athens, 
he lifted up his eyes to the temples in the Acropolis, and 
prayed, that the athenians might never ſuffer for their in- 
juſtice to him, or ſee that day, which ſhould force them to 
Wiſh for his recall, It is remarkable, that the invaſion of 
Greece by Xerxes happened during the baniſhment of Ari- 
fides, as the gallic invaſion did during this of Camillzs ; and 
that both theſe heroes behaved on their recall with ſimilar 
greatneſs of mind, though perhaps that of the grecian was 
always ſomewhat ſuperiour. 


happy 
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happy alſo would Xenophon have been, during his 
retreat at Scillus, in deſcribing the amiable be- 
baviour of a Camillus under baniſhment ! 


B i let us not wander from the ſubje&. Scarce 
had Camzllus, with theſe exalted ſentiments, pa- 
tiently and quietly retired to his place of exile, 
when the gauls, like an unexpected irreſiſtible 
inundation, overwhelmed all the roman territories. 
Rome ſaw, almoſt in an inſtant, all her legions 
funk and ſcattered before the enemy ; her ram- 
parts deſerted ; her inhabitants flying from her in 
the height of deſpair on one fide, and the barba- 
rians pouring in at her gates on the other; all her 
{enators and magiſtrates, moſt venerable for age 
and dignity, maſſacred in the midſt of the Forum; 
and all the buildings, on fix out of her ſeven 
hifls, in the utmoſt deſolation, in ruins, and in 
flames.—In this extreme diſtreſs, where could 
the turn her eyes for aſſiſtance ?—She called Ca- 
MILLUS to this moſt dangerous, and almoſt deſ- 
perate ſervice. He obeyed the ſummons with the 
greateſt alacrity, and at the ſame time with the 
greateſt modeſty; a modeſty, oY improved by 
his late adverſities. 


k 


Hz marched to Rome with all expedition; 
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Tur young gentlemen had proceeded thus far 
in the peruſal of Crito's paper, when a large par- 
ect of books, - confiſting chiefly of the hiſtorians 
and biographers of ancient Rome and modern Italy, 
which they had lately purchaſed, being brought 
home, their lecture was ſor ſome timè ſuſpended. 
This pauſe gave an opportunity to Crito's pupil, 
ho among theſe books had bought, as a preſent 
for his tutor, the magnificent quarto edition of 
Plutarch's Lives in gree to obſerve, on open- 
ing the firſt volume, that, as all ſtudents in hiſ- 
tory muſt agree with Plutarch in the great ſimili- 
tude and paralleliſm of the times of Camillus and 
of Themiſtocles, he imagined, if a young poet 
were attempting to deſcribe the ſpirit of this march 
of Camillus to Rome, he would with joy endeavour - 
to copy fome of the grand ideas of that grectan 
tragic poet, whoſe name they had mentioned this 
morning in the Capitoline Athæncum. I mean, 
faid he, ÆAſchylus's deſcription of the approach of 
the grecians, under the conduct of Themiſtocles 
and Ar:/tides, to the battle of Salamis; while 
all Athens lay before them involved in ſmoke, 
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Tux eldeſt of the young gentlemen, who had 


bought ſome of the venetian hiſtorians, obſerved 
alſo, that in the modern hiſtory of Italy ſomething 
might be found, very ſimilar, and perhaps ſupe- 
riour to this noble behaviour of Camillus. I mean, 
ſaid he, in the hiſtory of thoſe times, when Venzce, 
a city that once ſeemed riſing to rival the ancient 
glory and power of Rome and of Athens, was on 
a ſudden reduced to almoſt as great diſtreſs, as 
Rome in the time of Camillus, or as Athens in that 
of Themiſtocles and Ariſtides. With what pleaſure 
did you, dear fir, (ſpeaking to the youngeſt gentle- 
man) during our ſtay at Venice, viſit the ſenate- 
houſe of that republic, on being informed, that it 
was adorned with the hiſtory of the chief heroiſms 
of that nation, painted by Titian, and others, the 
principal maſters of the venetian ſchool; in the 
ſame manner as the britiſi houſe of lords is 
adorned with thoſe rich tapeſtries, repreſenting the 
yiRtories over the ſpani/k armada! But how parti- 
cularly weregou (turning to Crito's pupil) pleaſed, 
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on finding in the middle of that grand fenatorial 


chamber, and immediately fronting the ducal 


throne, a large picture repreſenting this delivery 
of the venetian ſtate by Vittor Piſani! and that 
great and good man joined with the doge Cornaro 
in a ſolemn religious as well as triumphal pro- 
ceſſion, on that great occaſion ! 


Bor let us return to Camillus ;— 


H x marched to Rome with all expedition. He 
attacked the victorious gauls in the midſt of the 
ruins of this city. He conquered; and had the 
particular happineſs and glory of ſeeing, on the 
very day on which he himſelf returned from ba- 
niſhment, his country alſo ſaved; and her liberty 
and laws, her power and reputation, her ſecurity 


and even her exiſtence, all reſtored by his patriotic 


valour. 


CAMILLUS, after theſe great ſervices to 
the public, continued ſtill the ſame! noble and 
exalted patriotiſm during all the remainder of his 
days. Far from ever ſinking below his former 
behaviour, though he lived five and twenty years 
longer, the glory of his virtue was increaſing even 


to the laſt, He conſidered, doubtleſs, how 
ſhameful it would be in any character, but how | 


particularly ſo in ſuch a charaQer as he himſelf 
had 
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had acquired ever to ceaſe or remit in his utmoſt 


endeavours for the public good, ſo long as the 
laſt breath of life ſhould remain in his breaſt. 


Ix the following year, by rebuilding the city, 
he became it's ſecond founder : by his reverential 
care in reſtoring the religious rites and ruined 
temples of his country, he almoſt equalled the 


piety of Numa. Indeed, both the virtues and the 


abilities of ſeveral of the beſt kings and beſt con- 
ſuls of Rome ſeemed to be revived in the character 
of Camillus. Of all the fortunate events, which 
ever happened to this city, ſurely there was none 


greater, than her being bleſſed, at ſuch a time, 


with ſuch a ſon! 


Ir it had not been for his dutiful aſſiſtance, pro- 
bably ſhe muſt have ſunk for ever: ſince even 
aſter the violence of the gallic ſtorm was paſt, the 
ſeas {till continued to run very high; and the ſhip 
of the ſtate—to ſpeak in your favourite horatian 
ſtyle was reduced to ſuch extreme fragility by the 
late hurricane, as now to be ſcarce able to bear 
the leaſt gale. In ſteering and refitting ſuch a 
wreck, Camillus exerted the greateſt prudence. 


No was his magnanimity abated by the length 
of ſuch labours, or by the approach of old age. 
Vor, I, L Fre- 
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| Frequently, even then, did Camillus take the field 
in defence of his country ; and behaved there with 
the ſame ſpirit, as in the height of the noble ardour 
of his youth. In ſeveral important battles with 
the neighbouring nations, in which the roman 
armies began to give way, he caſt himſelf out of 
his litter, in which he was confined by age and 
ſickneſs, and recovered the victory out of the 
enemy's hands. To conclude all his military 
merit, he marched out of this city at the age of 
fourſcore and three years, to reſiſt the gauls, who 
were again returning hither with an army much 
more formidable than that of Brennus; and by 
their total defeat he preſerved Rome from the re- 
turn of all her former dreadful calamities. 


Tur other labours of his declining years were, 
that he ſeveral times ſaved the allies of Rome from 
ruin; that he reclaimed ſeveral cities which were 
on the point of revolting from her, and by his me- 
diation with the fenate averted their puniſhment. 
As to the domeſtic affairs of the commonwealth, 
he ſtill continued to bear up in all the ſtorms of 
faction with che ſame prudence and firmneſs, with 
the ſame impartiality and noble intentions, as in 
the vigour of his manhood. He at laſt had the 
happineſs of being the inſtrument of a great re- 
conciliation between the contending parties: and 

on 
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on that account had the honour of erefting the 364 


temple of Concord, ſituated between the forum 
and the capitol *. He conſecrated it almoſt in his 
laſt hour: a worthy monument of his love to all 
the members of this country ; and of his gratitude 
to heaven, for having crowned his long and glo- 
rious life with ſo truly noble a concluſion. 


The noble portico of the temple of Concord, which is 
to this day remaining, bears the following republican in- 
ſcription : 
8 SexnaATus PorULUSQUE Romanus 
 YRCENDIO CONSUMPTUM RESTITUERUNT, 


Probably the original temple of Camillus was burnt in the 
conflagration of the Capitol during the miſerable civil wars 
- 17" and Sylla; and thus rebuilt before the conſulſhip 
© | 419. ; . . 
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CHx?: rv. 
FOURTH DAY'S CONVERSATION. 


N EAR the place where the river Anio Joins.” 


it's ſmall ſtream to that of the Tiber, ſtands the 
arch of Ponte Salario, being the moſt entire of 


any of the ancient bridges in the neighbourhood 
of Rome. | 7 


Ir was in this place, that Titus Manlius Torqua- 
tus nobly diſtinguiſhed himſelf, in full front both 
of the roman and gallic, armies. Moſt glorious 


indeed was the ſpirit of that young hero. With 


the greateſt generoſity he had lately defended the 
cauſe of his father,—acerbitas enim patriæ nihil 
avertebat animum ejus d pietate ;—and here, ſoon 
afterwards, he acquired ſcarce leſs glory by his for- 
titude, as champion in the cauſe of his country. 


His modeſty alſo, and obedience to his ſuperiours, 
were not leſs laudable. Injuſſu tuo, imperator, 
nun quam pugnaverim, dixit; non, fe certam vifto- 


riam cernerem. 


Tux three young engliſi gentlemen, during their 
ſhort morning's ride from Rome to this bridge, had 
been engaged in earneſt diſcourſe on this character 
of 
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of. Torquaius. Here alſo, —after having paſſed 
ſome time in peruſing the inſcriptions engraven 
on cach fide of this bridge, in memory of the 
brave Narſes , they reſumed the ſubjett. 


. Matte virtute, ac pietate, in patrem patriamque, 
Tite Manli ! faid Crito's pupil, in a kind of rap- 
turous ſoliloquy ; for in what part of the roman 
biſtory ſhall we find recorded two more noble and 
truly laudable actions? Let us not then obſcure 
the glory of theſe, by recolletting the ſad ſcene of 
thy tribunal in the fields of Capua. On that ſub- 
Jett let us be ſilent: for, how exalted ſoever thy 
intention might then, as always, have been ; and 
however filled with that ſpirit, which thy contem- 
porary countrymen eſteemed as the perfection of 
patriotiſm ; yet, ſurely, that action itſelf was of 
ſo terrible a kind, as to be painful to all peruſers of 
thy hiſtory, and particularly ſhocking to youthful 
minds. Far from that ſcene let us turn our thoughts, 
and apply all our attention to theſe former parts of 


The upper part of this arch was repaired by Nar/es in 
the reign of the emperor Juſtinian; but the lower part of 
the piers is manifeſtly far, more antique. : 

One of the inſcriptions here engraved is in verſe: the 
other is as follows: [mperante D. N. piifſimo ac triumphali 
Fuftinianoe, P. P. Aug. Anno 38, Narſes, wir gloriafilſi mus, 
ex. prepoſito ſacri palatii —_ atque patricius, poſt vitoriam 
Gothicam, ipfis & eorum regibus celebritate mirabili conflictu 
publico ſuperatis atque proftratis, libertate urbis Rome ac to- 
tins Italiæ reftituta, Pontem vie Salariz, uſque ad aquam a 
nefandifſimo Totila Tyranno deftrutum, purgato fluminis alveo, 
in meliarem flatum quam quandam fuerat, renovavit. 
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thy heroic life, which are far more ſuitable for 
our ſtudies and imitations; I mean, thy moſt ex- 
emplary dutifulneſs to thy father, and thy bravery 
for the public ſervice in thzs place. 


How very ſimilar, continued he, after ſome 
pauſe, turning to the eldeſt of his two companions, 
was this heroiſm of Torquatus againſt the gallic 
Goliah on this bridge, to that of your Valerius Cor- 
vus, in the Pomtine marſhes, twelve years after- 
wards ! In reading with you lately the deſcription 
of both theſe famous fingle combats, how fre- 
quently did we recolle& ſeveral ſuch heroic ſcenes 
in the Iliad! In the Æneid too are ſeveral deſ- 
criptions, the hint of which ſeems to have been 
taken from facts, which Virgil found related in 
the roman hiſtory, the ſubjeR firſt propoſed for his 
epic pen. How ſtrongly does the fatal bird, which 
aſſiſted Aneas in his laſt combat with Turnus, 
_ reſemble the raven of Valerius !/—But trifling 
is the pleaſure ariſing from ſuch critical conjectures 
as theſe, in compariſon of that noble happineſs, 
which I ſaw beam from your eyes, my dear friend, 
while peruſing in the following pages of Livy the 
amiable character of the ſame Valerius, when ad- 
vanced by his own merit, and by that of his family, 
to the conſular and diQtatorial power. How much 
more pleaſing a picture than that of the tribunal of 
Torquatus | Von alids militi familiarior dux fuit, 


omnia 
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omnia inter infimos militum haud gravate munia 
obeundo; fattis erat Valerius benignus pro re; dictis 
haud minis libertatis alienæ, quam ſue dignitatis 
memor. Still more exemplary was his behaviour 
in the great ſedition in the year A. C. 339, when 
he was appointed general againſt the rebels. Om- 
nes caritate cives complexus, ad colloquium proceſſit. 
Cognito ei extemplo haud minor ab adverſariis vere- 
cundia, quam ab ſuis ſilentium datum, Deos, inguit, 
immortales ab urbe proficiſcens ita adoravi, ſuß- 
plexque veniam popoſci, ut mihi de vobis concordiæ 
parte gloriam, non vifloriam, darent. Ego ſum 
M. Valerius Corvus, milites, cujus vos nobilitatem 
dene ſiciis erga vos, non injuriis, ſenſiſtis ; nullius 
ſuperbæ in vos legis, nullius crudelis ſenatus- 
conſulti auctor; in omnibus meis imperiis in me 
ſeverior, quam in vos *, 


I a» much obliged to you, replied the eldeſt of 
the young gentlemen, for your politeneſs in ad- 
dreſſing to me this encomium on the family virtues 
of the Valeriz. I hope I was not tedious yeſterday 
on that ſubject. As to that book of Livy, of which 
you ſpeak, it was indeed with great pleaſure that 
I peruſed it with you laſt week. In refleQing ſince 
on it's contents, a thought has occurred to me, on 
which I ſhould be glad of your opinion. That 
heroic bravery of Valerius Corvus, in the Pomtine 
marſhes, of which you are now taking notice, and 
2 Living, lib, vii. c. 40. 
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the great general victory then gained by the romans 
in conſequence of it, ſeem to be the true finiſhing 
ſtrokes of that long gallic war, which had con- 
tinued to lay waſte all theſe parts of Italy for near 
| Forty years: — for it was in defence of their coun- 

try againſt the invaſions of the gauls, that both 
Torquatus and Valerius Corvus, both Camillus and 
his worthy ſon *, exerted their noble fortitude. 
Yet dreadful and deftruttive as that long gallic 
war.appeared, I know not whether it may not be 
Juſtly thought to-have really been very ſerviceable 
to Rome. It cut the roman power indeed down to 
the very root; but the conſequence was, that in ſome 
very few months it ſent forth much ſtronger ſhoots 
than uſual. Ab ipſo duxit opes animumque ferro. 
The ſame invaſion of the gauls ſeems to have oc- 
caſioned great revolutions in the other ſtates of 
Ttaly, even down to the extremities of Apulia. In 
this it's violent progreſs, it ſeems to have cleared a 
way for the revival of the roman power; and cer- 
tainly ſoon after that northern inundation ceaſed, 
we may perceive a very remarkable change in the 
hiſtory of Italy. Majora citò bella, & viribus 
hoſtium, & long inguitate, vel regionum vel tempo- 
vum ſpatio, quibus bellatum eſt, dicentur. In truth 
Rome then began greatly to extend it's dominion, 
| * Many were the proofs of the military merit of this 
worthy ſon of the great Camillus; nor perhaps fewer of his 
generoſity and other virtues, See particularly his noble 


oration, while pleading for mercy to the Latines, Livy, 
lib, vii, chap, 112. 7 


A 


which 
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which till that time had been hardly larger than the 
modern Campagna di Roma. Within the ſcanty 
boundary of theſe plains had it been confined for 
upwards of four hundred years; for, until the time 
of Valerius Corvus, even that neighbouring hill 
of Tivoli was a garriſon of the enemy. 


Is it not alſo remarkable, continued he after 
ſome pauſe, that, at the very period in gqueſtion, 
both the roman and mac edonian powers began to 
extend themſelves, from their ancient narrow li- 
mits, to that vaſt dominion which was called the 
empire of the world ? To that point the macedo- 
nian power advanced, with a rapidity ſcarce pa- 
rallel'd in the hiſtory of mankind ; it was the ra- 
pidity and blaze of a comet, but it's duration was 
ſhort. Rome, on the contrary, grew more gra- 
dually to it's great height; and conſequently con- 
tinued it much longer. 


* * * 


Tu young gentlemen now remounted their 
horſes, and returned to Rome. In their way, the 
youngeſt of the company ſpoke with great pleaſure 
of the excellence of the fine arts in Greece, during 
the time of Philip of Macedon, when Apelles 
and Lyſippus began to flouriſh. The eldeſt re- 
peated with rapture ſeveral favourite paſſages in 
the Olynthiacs, and other orations of Demoſthenes : 
| but 
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but Crito's pupil turned the converſation to the 
amiable charafter of Timolcon. He wiſhed alſo, 
that his tutor had been preſent to have given the 
company a proper and worthy idea of Ariſtotle. 


Ox their arrival at Rome, they met ſeveral of 
their young countrymen; and, according to ap- 
pointment, paſſed the remainder of the day with 
them in great cheerfulneſs and gaiety. In the af- 
ternoon they had the pleaſure of receiving by the 


poſt ſome freſh news papers from England, and 
of congratulating each other on the glorious arti- 


cles contained in them. The engliſh nation was 
indeed at that time victorious both by ſea and 


land, in every quarter of the globe; and—what is 


far more truly glorious than any victories -was 
daily ſhowing to the world an une xhauſted ſucceſ- 
ſion of heroes, diſtinguiſhed for real military merit. 


TowarDs the cloſe of the afternoon, Crito's 
Pupil propoſed to the company to make a viſit to 
an artiſt in the Campo Marzo, who, agreeably to 


orders received from London, was working in clay 
a deſign for a bas relief, to be ſculptured on the 


monument of general Wolfe. To this propoſal the 
company unanimouſly and immediately agreed. 


They paſſed half an hour with great, though me- 


lancholy pleaſure, in the work-ſhop of the artiſt ; 
and then ſeparated, 


Tur 
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Tus three young gentlemen, to whom theſe 
papers chiefly relate, were engaged that evening 
to a concert, in the palace of a cardinal, truly 
eminent for his politeneſs and learning. But, as 
it was not yet time to gothither, they agreed to take 
a walk firſt in the neighbouring gardens of Monte 
Cavallo, which were then open to the public; 
their owner being in the country. 


W1rTH1w a deep receſs in thoſe gardens is a 
large alcove, ſhaded by ſeveral aged plane-trees, 
and rendered ſtill more cool by a fountain play- 
ing before it. In the ſame alcove alſo is an or- 
gan, which plays by water-work ; being ſet to ſe- 
veral pieces of church-muſic, | 


Ix this retirement they found Crito ſitting alone, 
and reading a new engliſ pamphlet, entitled, 
„An abridgment of the dying thoughts of the 
«- reverend, learned, and holy Mr. Baxter. 


On the ſolemn ſubject of death he had indeed 
been ſtudying and meditating all that day“; and 
Had that afternoon finiſhed a ſermon, the leading 
thought of which had occurred to him about a 
fortnight paſt, on Eaſter-eve, while he was taking 


see the Twelfth Day's Converſation, 
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a ſolitary walk near the Lateran Baptiſtery. Is 
this ſermon he had with great pleaſure interwoven 
ſeveral extracts from the pious compoſitions of 
biſhop Ken. | | 


. CRITO, on ſeeing his young friends approach, 
roſe from his ſeat, and met them with a counte- 
nance full of benign tranquillity ; ſuch ſweet tran- 
quillity, as plainly proved how much of that day 
had been paſſed by him in devotion. . 


Tax informed him, that, at the concert to 
which they were going, the ſolemn Paſſion Ora- 
torio of Metaſtaſio was to be performed; and aſ- 
ſured him that he would be very well received by 
his eminence. | 
| AccorDincLy, with great pleaſure Grito at- 
tended them thither. The concert laſted till 
about three hours in the night; that is, in engliſh, 
till between ten and eleven o'clock. 


As they were e returning home at that time, Crito' 's 
pupil propoſed, that, inſtead of going directly to 
their lodgings, they ſhould firſt take the freſco for 
half an hour, according to the italian cuſtom in 
that warm ſeaſon of the year. He added, that he 
imagined the Forum Romanum would not be an 

unpleaſing 
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unpleaſing place to viſit for ſuch a purpoſe; 
-unfuitable to that noble and happy a 
with which the minds of all the nm Wee 
to > be dr, ene N 


Tur ſun had now been ſet ſeveral touts! 1 


moon too was ſinking near the edge of che hori- 
: zon, when they entered that venerable place. The 
high buildings on the Capitoline hill caſt a gloomy 
ſhade on the whole Forum, and over all the an- 
cient temples ſurrounding it. On the other hand, 
the moon ſhining on the arched ruins of mount 
Palatine, and on the cypreſs grove with which it's 
ſummit is crowned, added not a little to the ſo- 
lemnity of the ſcene. Not a breeze was ſtirring, 
ber thing was moſt neee nd ſill. 


Horror vine animos; 9 mul fa N Hentis terrent! 


Awrul as this grand ſcene is at preſent, ſaid 
the eldeſt of theſe noble youths, yet how much 
greater ſublimity attends it's idea, when we refle& 
on that deſcription of it, which we read laſt night 
in Livy, and in Plutarch's life of Camillus! It was 
around this very area, in which we are now walking, 
chat all the roman ſenate, particularly thoſe moſt 


venerable for age and dignity, then ſat, in quiet 


| * ſolemn expektation of death; dreſſed in their 
robes, 
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robes, and ſeated in their chairs of ſtate, — ſummo 
filentio, vullugue hominibus auguſtiore; M. Fabio, 
ponti ſice maximo, carmen devotionis præcinente. 
Surely we ought to be more ſtruck religione hujus 
loci, than even with that yeſterday of the Capitol. 
— But what an effect muſt this awful place have 
had on the minds of the ancient romans / This 
place, which was their houſe of parliament; 
"waſhed, and as it were conſecrated, with the blood 
of their whole ſenate;—of the whole body of 
their magiſtracy, who had here devoted themſelves 
to certain death, rather than ſurvive their country: 


Egregiigue animas, fortunatique laborum ?! 


VENERABLE, replied this young friend, as was 
| the death of theſe veteran patriots, yet, thank hea- 
| ven, there are not wanting inſtances of as noble 
| ſpirit in' young men. It ought indeed to grieve 
| one, ſuch as myſelf, to think that his mind is fo 
| little exalted; when ſo many perſons, of our own 
| youthful age, have ſhown as ardent a love of their 
| 

| 


country, and as great fortitude and contempt of 
| death, as ever adorned the grayeſt head. It was 
| Cloſe by thisvery fountain, the murmurs of which 
alone break this midnight filence, that Curtius, 
| 359 ile juvenum fortiſſnus, alias ſeniores tardioreſque 
exemplo ſuo caſtigavit, nihal eſe pretioſius oftendens 


juventd 
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Juventd & virtue: in hoc ipſo loco, ſilentio facto, 
templa deorum immortalium, que huic foro immi- 
nent, Capitoliumque intuens & manus nunc in cæ- 
lum, nunc in patentes terre hiatus ad deos manes 
porrigens, fe devovit: in hoc ipſo loco, equo quam 
poterat maxime exornato, armatus ſe in ſpecum im- 
miſit. What pity it is that his moſt noble equeſ- 
trian ſtatue in this attitude, which now adorns the 
walls of the Borghefe Villa, was not preſerved in 
{ome public building erected on this ſpot, ad per- 
petuam ret memoriam, perpetuumque Juventus in- 
citamentum ! 


WuarzvzEx may be thought of that ſtory af 
Curtius, replied Crito, yet certainly, in general, 
the doctrine of meeting death in the cauſe of pub- 
lic beneficence,—that of meeting it, not only with 
firmneſs, but with alacrity alſo, is moſt truly noble 
in itſelf, as well as moſt highly uſeful to mankind. 
Happy is it, that there are to be found, in the 
hiſtory of the world, fo many encouraging exam- 
ples of it, mall times, and in all countries. What 
multitudes, both of old and young, have in this 
cauſe poured forth their blood ! How frequently 
have both the learned and the ignorant, the hea- 
then and the chriſtian, with this ſame intention, 
willingly entered the gates of death! This was 
the doftrine of the greek and roman philoſophy ; 
this has been confirmed by chriſtianity, upon 
much 
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much ſtronger and nobler arguments, and by 


much higher d e . | 


Ix was, in particular, à religious opinion, re- 
ceived by the ancients with the utmoſt veneration, 


that in great dangers of the ſtate, the impending 
deſtruction might ſometimes be averted; if the 
prince, or ſome of the chief magiſtrates, had the 


nobleneſs of mind willingly to offer their perſons 


as a ſacrifice for their country, and devote them- 


ſelves to certain death for her ſake.— This opi- 


nion, though plainly mixed with a very great de- 
gree of ſuperſtition, yet perhaps in it's origin re- 


ferred to ſomething, really moſt venerable, as s well | 
as 17 myſterious. 


Ir might alſo, probably, in part ariſe from that 


obſervation, which is confirmed by the experience 


of all ages and nations, — That, where the gover- 


nours are ſuch, as to be ſincerely willing to un- 


dergo all labours, dangers, and ſufferings, and 


even to ſhed their blood for the real welfare of 
their people; there, the people alſo will, by theſe 
means, acquire ſuch a degree of ſtrength, as well 
as of virtue, that it will hardly be in the power 


of any enemy to overturn their ſtate, or of any 
weight of adverſity to fink it down, 


So 13 Fu _ uu my 
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Max x have been the heroes of antiquity, who, 
from ſuch motives, have gladly devoted themſelves 
to certain death *; but there are ſcarce any, per- 
haps, who in this reſpett are ſuperiour in glory to 
the roman family of the 


DECII. 


SAyiNG this, Crito endeavoured to refreſh his 
memory, by reading ſome lines of his notes, as 
well as he could by moonlight. He then put his 
papers again into his pocket; and, leaning his 
arm againſt one of the three pillars of the temple 
of Jupiter Stator, ſpoke as follows: 


Ir, my dear fellow-travellers, our intended 
Journey to Beneventum ſhould take effect; let us 
not omit, while entering that ſamnite country, to 
recollect the fortitude and generoſity of Publius 
Decius. Perhaps our road may carry us to Sati- 
cula ; and along that neighbouring valley, where 
this hero, then a tribune in the army, began to 


* Codrns, the athenian; Menecens, the theban; &c. But 
the moſt truly laudable of all theſe characters ſeems to be that 
monarch, whoſe ſpirit Fenelon worthily places _—_ the 
principal 2 kings, in his Elyſian Fields: Euneſyme, 
roi des pyliens. Dans une . gui ravageoit la terre, il de- 
man da aux dieux d'apaiſer leur colere, en payant par ſa mort 
pour tant des milliem d' hommes innocens, Les dieux Pexau- 
cerent; & lui firent trouver dans l'autre vie la vraie royaute, 
dont toutes celles de la terre ne ſont que des waines ombres. 
TELEMAQUE, l. xix, 
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ſignalize his favourite virtue, of ſacrificing his 
own ſafety to the public welfare. With what 
pleaſure will you ſurvey thoſe woods and hills; 
where by the bravery of this one man, the whole 
roman army was ſaved from a caudine fate! 


Fax more exalted will be your thoughts, when, 
advancing further into thoſe ſouthern parts of 


Italy, you will view that plain, which lies between 


the city of Naples, and mount Veſuvius. There 


Decius, then conſul, commanded the roman army, 


in conjunction with his famous colleague, Titus 
Manlius Torquatus. There, both theſe illuſtrious 
conſuls voluntarily offered themſelves to certain 
death, pro republics, legionibus, & auxiliis populi 


rYOmant. 


DECIUS alone, in Fact, obtained that happy 
and honourable lot. In his part of that field of 
battle, victory beginning to incline in favour of 
the enemy, he called aloud to M. Valerius, who 
was then pontifex, and attended the army in that 
character ;—defiring him to begin inſtantly the 


awful ſolemnitics of his devotement. 


Bur give me leave, for further particulars of 


that action, to refer you to your nobly-ſpirited 


hiſtorian, Lzvy. In ſpeaking of theſe heroes, my 
ſtyle is far too cold and languid. 
| I MUST 
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I MvsT own, however, that the great mixture , 
of heatheniſh ſuperſtition in theſe characters fre- 
quently caſts a damp on my heart, which would 
otherwiſe certainly be far more inflamed with their 
virtues. Yet let me add, that ſuch virtuous in- 
tentions, had they been directed and ſanctified by 
a better knowledge and faith, would not have 
been unworthy of the holieſt primitive ſaints of 
this city, With what ardour, if they had lived in 
the times of any of the ten perſecutions, might 
the Torquatz and Decii have ſtruggled for the 
crown of martyrdom! How far more amiable 
alſo would the characters of your Valerii have 
been, if we can ſuppoſe them thus to have, been 
converted to Chriſtianity! Some of the valerian 
family perhaps would have preſided then, not in 
a heathen pontificate, but in the epiſcopal office 
of this city, and have adorned that ſtation with 
all the virtues of a Clemens Romanus; being in- 
deed, according to their natural temper, neither 
given to lucre, nor priding themſelves as lords over 
God's heritage; but, in mildneſs and love, ex- 
amples to their flock, and of a ready mind to lay 
down their lives for its 


HERE Crito pauſed; withdrawing his arm, 
which was reclined againſt one of the pillars of 
Jupiter Stator's temple, and earneſtly fixing his 

M 2 | eyes 
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eyes in ſilence on that oppoſite church, which 
ſtands on the ruins of the Tullian priſon. 


Tuts pauſe however did not laſt longer than 
ſome few moments. He turned round to his com- 
pany, and changing the ſubje& of converſation, 
aſked them ſome kind queſtions relative to the 
care of their health, during their intended jour- 
ney to Naples, in this hot ſeaſon of the year. 

141 
A WINTER-JOURNEY to Naples, replied the 
eldeſt of the young gentlemen, would certainly 
be far more convenient and pleaſant that one at 
this ſeaſon. However, we muſt contrive to abate 
the inconvenience by proper care. We intend 
ſetting out immediately after the twenty-ninth of 
next month“; and, in the mean time, are looking 
forward to that country with great pleaſure. 


Amonc the many noble entertainments, we 
promiſe to ourſelves there, the one is, that pro- 
bably, during ſome of your leiſure hours, you 
will kindly explain to us, on the ſpot, the hiſtory 


of the progreſs of the roman conqueſts in that 


country; and the gradual reduQion of all the fa- 
mous grecian republics, which then filled thoſe 


* ] une, 


ſouthern 
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ſouthern coaſts of Italy. For will it not, dear ſir, 
furniſh ſome proper matter for your moral reflec- 
tions, to conſider, that at the very time, while 
the armies of Greece were, under the conduct of 
Alexander the Great, piercing into the moſt re- 
mote regions of the Eaſt, the grecian colonies in 
theſe weſtern regions began to give way to ano. 
ther power: Naples then becoming ſubjett to the 
romans ? : 


323 


In the plains of Naples, and on the uſual ex- 


curſion from that city to Beneventum, we ſhall 
with pleaſure think of your Decius. But will not 
you alſo, while we are then paſſing near the ruins 
of Caudium, recolle& with ſome favourable 
thoughts the magnanimity ſhown at the gates of 
that city by Poſthumius, and his brother-conſul 
Veturius ? For, however perfidious and baſe the 
condutt of the roman ſtate might be on that oeca- 
ſion, yet you will certainly make the moſt fa- 
vourable and juſt allowances to the conſuls, tri- 
bunes, and other officers, who commanded in that 
moſt unfortunate expedition of the Caudine forks; 
and who were thus willing to atone for their 
country by their deaths. I remember the words 
of Livy on the ſubject. Hi ſuam certe liberave- 


runt idem; fuis capitibus omnem iram hoſtium 


excipientes; cruciatibus ſe offerentes ; & piacula 
dare conati pro populo romano. Poſthumium 
M3 | certè 


318 
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certè romani equabant devotioni P. Detii con- 


ſulis. 


Bur let me not any longer interrupt you in 
your preſent conſiderations of the virtues of the 
decian family. 


AzovrT twenty-ſeven years after the glorious 
death of P. Decius, continued Crito, —caſting his 
eye on the paper of notes, —we have the ſatisfac- 
tion to find his ſon advanced to the conſulſhip ; 
| an advancement, probably in great meaſure owing 

to the gratitude and reſpe& which the public juſtly 

| bore to the memory of his father. His brother. 
| conſul was Marcus Valerius, another hero of that 
inexhauſtible ſource of great and good characters, 

your valertan family. In the following years 

they ſerved together as lieutenant-generals ; and 

308 a very important victory, which the romans then 
| gained over their moſt formidable enemies, the 

ſamnites, was greatly attributed to the bravery and 
military merit of theſe two officers. Accordingly 
at the next election Valerius was unanimouſly 


e 


| choſen prætor, and Decius conſul, on'the foun- 0 
| dation of their own merits. | 1 
: 
| From that time we find this ſecond Decius in 
| continually at the head of the ſtate. In thoſe 1 


* ſtations he continued to lead a life of great 
piety 4 
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piety to heaven,—according to the religion of this 
city in thoſe ages,—and of love to the public. 
Were it day-light, I would now, with much plea- 
ſure read to you the ſpeech which he made in this 
Forum: Methinks it were eaſy to imagine him as 
now before us,—pleading that the plebeian families 
might be admitted to the happineſs and honour of 
the prieſthood, and of ſome other offices of public 
picty, as well as the nobles. Deorum cauſa, in- 
quit, expetimus, (pace dixerim Deum) ut quos 
privatim colimus, publicè colamus ; non ut patri- 


cios loco pellamus ; ſed ut adjuvemus illos nos ho- 


mines plebeii divinis quoque rebus procurandis, 
ſicut in ceteris humanis pro virili parte .adjuva- 
mus *, 


DuriNG the following years, Decius was al- 
moſt conſtantly engaged.in a courſe of great pub- 
lic. buſineſs with that venerable perſon, Quintus 
Fabius Rullianus; in relation to whoſe character 
I ſhall perhaps trouble you with a paper to-mor- 
row morning. With him Decius had been cen- 


* Vide Liv, I. x. c. 7. 8. Three or four years after this 
ſpeech of Decius, and perhaps partly from a hint contained 
in it, the plebeian matrons dedicated their temple te Modeſty. 
Hanc aram, inquit Virginia, Pudicitie Plebeiæ dedico; veſ- 
gue hortor, plebeiæ matrone, ut quod certamen virtutis viros 
in hac civitate tenet, hoc pudicitie inter matronas ſit : detiſque 
o pe ram, ut hec ara, quam illa patriciarum, f guid poteſt, 
ſan@ins & & caſtioribus cali dicatur, ; 

, Livii, lib. x. c. 23. 
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ſor; and now, during the laſt five years of his 

life, was no leſs than three times conſul. It is to 

be obſerved,” that this almoſt perpetual colleague- 

ſhip was owing in a great meaſure to the earneſt 

ſolicitations of Fabius.— Si S. P. Q. R. ſibi adju. 

torem belli ſociumque imperii darent, quoniam 

modo ſe obliviſci P. Decii poſſe ? Neminem omnium 

| ſecum conjungi malle: & copiarum ſatis ſibi cum 
| P. Decio; & nunquam nimium hoſtium fore *. 
| The very ſame turn of expreſſion as that of the 
| ſpeech in the Iliad; which I remember, while at 
| Weſtminſter, you, my dear friends, in ſome of 
| your firſt friendly ſtudies together, uſed highly to 


admire. 


Toig d auTi; pereeme Boyv £y23@» AuwyTy;* 

Ei wev Jy eTupov YE MENEVeTE Wr AE 
Tug &v exeT OJugy©» eyw £1010 Andorpyy, 

Ou wepr ev mpoÞpuy xpeoiy, N N. &Yvvue 
Ey wavTeoo: wort, Oude Je  Taknns Adyvy T. 


| 

| Bur let us return to theſe, the much greater 
| heroes of Rome. At that time, you know, the 
| | roman power was greatly extending itſelf ; not 
| only over the bloody fields of Samnium, ſouth- 
| '__ ward into Apulia and Lucania; but alſo to the 


| Livius, I. x. c. 26. 


+ Homes, Il, K. v. 241. 


nn,, ad 


narth, 
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north, far beyond it's ancient boundaries of the 
Ciminian foreſt, to the high hills of Perug:a; and 
even acroſs the Apennine mountains into the 
country of the galli: ſenones. 


Tux, in the neighbourhood of Sentinum, 
this Decius commanded the left wing of the roman 
army, as his ſenior colleague Fabius did the 
right. The cavalry and infantry of the left wing 
being diſordered and broken by the enemy *; 
Quid ultra moror, inquit Decius, familiare fatum ? 
Datum hoc eſt noſtro generi, ut luendis periculis 
publicis piacula ſimus. Hæc locutus, eadem pre- 
catione, eodemque habitu je pro populo romano 
devovit, quo pater ejus P. Decius ad Veſerim ſe 
devoverat f. 


vou hearts, my dear young countrymen, are 


I know continually burning to imitate the cha- 


rafters of thoſe among your anceſtors, whoſe 
names adorn the hiſtory of your country: With 
what pleaſure, therefore, with what rapture, may 
you now contemplate, in the hiſtory of the family 


of the Decii, ſuch a fon, copying the patriotiſm 


* This diſorder of the roman legions was occaſioned by 
the way of fighting of the enemy, in armed chariots ; pro- 
bably the ſame kind of cars as thoſe, in which the britons 
{truck confuſion among the legions of Julius Ceſar, on the 
ſhore of Kent. | | 

+ Liv, x, 28, 
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of ſuch a father, even unto death; and both their 
memories thus joined together, and crowned with 


the ſame glory ! 


SURELY, of all the various cauſes which con- 
tributed to the amazing grandeur of Rome, none ts 
more worthy of obſervation, than the inceſſant 
ardour, which for many ages continued to inflame 
the ſeveral great families of this city; I mean the 
ardour of imitating, if not excelling, the virtues 
and laudable actions of their anceſtors. Thus we 
find, that magnanimity, firmneſs, generoſity, pa- 
triotiſm even unto death, and many other virtues, 
when once entered into a family, continued there 
for many generations. Such as were the fathers, 
ſuch were the children and grand-children of the 
Valerii Quintii, Camilli, Fabii, Papirii, Decii, 
and hundreds of others. No wonder, that the 
world at length fell deneath their feet. 


Tuovon the moon is now ſetting, I cannot 
however conclude without reading to you as well 
as I am able, from this paper, an extratt of three 
or four lines from Tully's noble treatiſe De con- 
temnendd morte. 


Denigue bello contrd Pyrrhum regem, tertius 
Decius fe tertiam victimam republic præbuit, a 
paterno avitogue in patriam amore non degener. 

| GI 
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Givz me leave, dear fir, again to obſerve, 
that however greatly theſe heroes were miſ-led 
by the ignorance and barbarous ſuperſtition of the 
times; yet, certainly, the nobleneſs of their in- 
tentions, and the exalted degree of their benevo- 
lence towards their country, are ſuch, as would 
do honour to characters of the greateſt wiſdom ; 
to ages and nations the moſt enlightened. For, 
ſurely, the great duty. of beneficence has not only 
a claim on us for our whole time and fortune, 
and for the labours both of our bodies and minds ; 
—it has a claim on our blood alſo. Perhaps 
among all the particular duties of beneficence, 
there is not any one which can make a juſter and 
ſtronger demand of this kind, than our duty to 
our country; I mean, when we are called to this 
ſervice on ſuch an occaſion, as makes it juſt and 
neceſſary, and conſiſtent with our duty to the 
reſt of mankind. Or is there a more noble pa- 
trimony in any family, than this—of being able 
to count up ſeveral of their houſe, who, like the 
Decii, have performed ſo great a duty, and left 
{o exalted an example. 


Bur why ſhould I thus dwell on the examples 
of heathens, or on the virtues of their confined 
and narrow patriotiſm ? | 


LerT- 
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LET us my dear fellow-chriſtians, recolle& 
what ought to have been our thoughts on laſt 
E. ſter- day. On that moſt ſolemn day, did we 
not refle@ with great, and I hope due pleaſure, 
that all chriſtians, of all denominations, of all 
countries, were at that time celebrating the great 
memorial of the paffion of TuAT DIVINE 
PERSON“, who willingly laid down His life 
for the ſalvation of the whole world ? 


O rar we may be enabled always to retain 
in our hearts a due remembrance of his abundant 
love, in thus dying for us! 


In our whole lives, may we ſhow forth our me- 
mory of ſuch divine love] May we never decline 
to follow his bleſſed example, even in our deaths 


As he gave his blood for us, ſo may we alfo be 
ready to give ours for our fellow-creatures, if 
ever a true and rational charity ſhould, call us te 
ſuch a ſacrifice ! 


Freely we have received theſe things. Freely 
let us give them. 


* EAD 0 Inges amoImoxeiy vie Te t9vas* N &h Veg TH e9ves 
bier, a d ra re Ts Oe ra OLETXOETITIAEYE DUYZY YN ES l. 
Evang. Sti. Johannis, c. ii. verſ. 52, 


CHAP. 
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CHAP. v. 
FIFTH DAY'S CONVERSATION. 


T'uzss three worthy young men had always 
conſidered the time of their foreign travels, to be, 
if well managed, one of the moſt important parts 
of their education. Accordingly, they never 
willingly had ſuffered any portion of this preci- 
ous time to be waſted either in idleneſs and diſſi- 
pation, or in application to frivolous and unim- 
portant objects. The day-time was paſſed by 


them in the beſt methods for anſwering the nobleſt 


purpoſes of travelling; and ſeveral early hours 


in each morning were generally employed in the 


ſame kind of ſtudies, which they would have been 
following, if ſtill at Oxford or Cambridge, 


Tr1s had been more particularly the caſe ſince 
their arrival at Rome, and ſince Crito had propoſed 
to them this courſe of lectures or converſations. 
In order to keep pace with him in theſe, they 
found it neceſſary to be very diligent in their pri- 
vate ſtudies of the roman hiſtory, 
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THrovcn it was late when they parted laſt night, 
they again met together very early this morning, 
at their noble young friend's lodgings. They had 
juſt concluded the firſt decad of Livy, and were 
now refreſhing their memories in the hiſtory of the 
following times, by turning over ſome books of 
the Supplement of Frein/hemius ; when the eldeſt 
of the company aſked Cr:to's pupil ſome queſtions, 
relative to the contemporary ſtate of affairs in 
Greece. Inſtead of anſwering the queſtion, be 
pointed to a {mall cabinet of coins, which their 
young and noble fellow-ſtudent had lately pur- 
chaſed; and deſired leave to look on thoſe draw- 
ers, that contained the coins of the ſucceſſors of 
Alexander the Great, whether in Greece, Syria, 


or Egypt. 


Tux drawers being laid on the table, the com- 
pany liſtened, with great pleaſure, firſt to the no- 
ble proprietor of them, who ſpoke in a very 
ſenſible manner on the excellent taſte and work- 
manſhip of ſeveral of theſe medals; and then to 
Crito's pupil, who made ſeveral modeſt and learned 


obſervations on that part of the grecian hiſtory, 


to, which this ſeries of coins correſponded. He 
concluded by wiſhing that ſome proper perſon 
in either of the engl:/k univerſities would, for 
the ſake of the youth of the place, add a third 
volume to Stanyan's Grecian Hiſtory ; beginning 

| that 
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that third volume with the acceſſion of Alexander 
the Great to the throne of Macedon, and con- 


cluding 1t with the taking of Alexandria by Au- 
guſtus Ceſar. Such a volume, he ſaid, as he had 
often heard his tutor obſerve, would be full of 
very great events; nor would it be unadorned 
with ſeveral excellent characters, both of the po- 
litical and of the philoſophic kind. 


Hz was proceeding on this ſubject, when his 
attention was recalled to-the roman hiſtory by the 
following note, which was brought to him from 
his tutor. 


& Dr ar SIR, 


„ I TROVBLE you with this note, to deſire the 
& favour of you to make my proper excules to 
e our noble young friend, for not waiting on him 
“% to breakfaſt, agreeably to his obliging invita- 
& tation. Happy am I that, though I ſhall not 
& enjoy the pleaſure of the company of my three 
& dear friends this morning, I ſhall haye the 
& conſcious ſatisfattion however to think, that I 
« am employed among my books in thear ſervice. 


% Ex CLOSE I take the liberty of ſending you 
& a paper, the contents of which will perhaps 


«+ be the more acceptable and agreeable to you, 
«6 as 
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& as I know you intend, after breakfaſt, to make 
&« a morning's viſit to your italian acquaintance 
& at the Palazzo Maſſimi®.” 


Tux encloſed paper was as follows: 


QUINTUS FABIUS MAXIMU 
 ARULLAANUS> - 


Tus hiſtory of this great man may perhaps 
be confidered by you, my dear fellow-ſtudents, 
as one of the beſt examples of a long life, dili- 
gently employed in great public buſineſs. 


AccoRDINGLY I have drawn up this paper of 
his character, not in my uſual manner, but rather 


The family of the Marcheſi Maſſimi is one of thoſe few 
families at preſent in Rome, who ſay that they can trace 
their illuſtrious pedigree back to the times of the old em- 
pire, and the ſtill more old republic. } 
The Maffimi claim to be deſcendants of no leſs a family, 
than that of the ancient Fabii Maximi. It is certain, that 
they can trace themſelves back under this denomination as 
far as the tenth century, when, itis well known, they were 
one of the moſt powerful families in Rome. It is indeed almoſt 


beyond all doubt, that they are of ancient roman blood. 


They are at preſent divided into two branches; the Maſſi- 
mi of Ara Cali; and the Maſimi delle Colonne. Theſe de- 
nominations are taken from the places and ornaments of 
their houſes in modern Rome; the one being near the 
church of Ara Cæli; and the other being adorned with a 
circular portico, ſupported by ſtately co/umns of the doric 
order, the architecture of Baldazzare Peruxzi. 

The latter is the palace above mentioned; and the eſtate be- 
longing to this branch of the family is at preſent about 1500/7. 
ſterling per annum. The family of Ara Cel; is not fo rich. 


in 
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in the form of a chronological table. On the firſt 
ſight of it, you will immediately obſerve, that 
from the time of his entering upon a public cha- 
rafter, as curule ædile, to the laſt period at which 
we find him declared princeps ſenatits, is a ſpace 


of no leſs than forty-nzne years. You will alſo 


ſee by it the ſeveral great poſts of which he was 
at different times poſſeſſed. Some few lines are 


added to theſe articles; expreſſing, briefly, ſome 


of the great actions he performed in thoſe illuſ- 
trious ſtations. For he was truly great ; not by 
the preferments which he got for himſelf ; but by 


what he did for the public while poſſeſſed of 


them. 


PERMIT me to add a wiſh, for the benefit of 
England, that thoſe of you, my worthy friends, 
who ſhall chooſe a public life, may have that life 
lengthened to the ſame good old age, which this 
father of the roman parliament attained,” But, 
whatever may be the length of life ; whatever the 
height or number of public honours, with which, 
for the ſake of your country, you may be bleſſed; 


I have a ſtrong and rational hope, that you will 


all die, much more full of virtues, than either of 
honour or of years, 


Vol. I. N Chrono- 
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Chronological Tableof the Life of Q. FaBIus 
Maximus RULLIANUS, 


Anno ante Chriſtum 

329. In this year Fabius was choſen curule 
edile : in which office of magiſtracy he ſeems to 
have been ſingularly active in the diſcovery, and 
conſequently in the ſuppreſſion of ſome unac- 


countable and very dreadful diſorders ; which 


then much diſgraced the annals of the city. 


323- In this year he was choſen magiſter equi- 
tum by Papirius Curſor. 


You, my dear friends, are very well acquainted 


with the military hiſtory of that famous diQator ; 


and I remember to have heard you obſerye in 


_ converſation, that this Papirius was, very ſtrik- 


ingly, the king of Pruſſia of his times; both in re- 
gard to his indefatigable perſeverance in military 
labours, and in the remarkably ſtrit diſcipline 
of his troops. Theſe circumſtances certainly 
confer great honour on the character of Fabius 
alſo; whom, though a young man at the time, 
this great commander thus choſe as his firſt lieu- 
tenant-general. 


IT is obſerved by Livy, that Papirius carried 
his ſtrictneſs ſometimes even to cruelty ; till, be- 
| ing 
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ing made ſenſible by his own experience, that fo 
very rigid a government does not, on the whole, 
produce any good, even in military affairs; he 
was obliged to ſoften his temper, at leaſt in ap- 
pearance ; and to mix with the ſeverity of his go- 

vernment ſome acts of mildneſs and mercy. But, 
before this change took place, he had been very 
near deſtroying the life even of a Fabius. 


You know very well, how Fabius, in the ab- 
ſence of Papirius, obſerving a very advantage- 
ous opportunity for attacking the enemy, ventured 
to diſobey the dictator's orders; and thus, for the 
ſake of the public, hazarded his own head. For 
that this action was the effect, not ſo much of 
youthful ardour, as of real military conduct, ap- 
pears, I think, manifeſtly, by the greatneſs of the 
victory which he gained in conſequence of it; 
and in which no leſs than twenty thouſand of the 
ſamnites, thoſe formidable enemies of Rome, were 
cut off, You know alſo, how for this action Fa- 
bius was brought to the block by the ſevere dicta- 
tor —a ſecond Torquatus ; and ſcarce ſaved from 
execution by the intreaties of the whole ſenate, 
people, and army of Rome. However, let me not, 
in favour of Fabius, miſrepreſent this affair: for 
if Papirius were too ſevere, it muſt be owned, on 
the other fide, that the action of young Fabius 
was not juſtifiable, ſtrictly fpeaking. In bello 
N 2 certe, 
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certe, & in pace, oportet legitima ſemper pati im- 
peria. Obedience is certainly one of the firſt 
and principal virtues of youth. 


320. In this year,—probably as a mark of 


-public gratitude for his having expoſed himſelf to 


ſuch extreme dangers for the public ſervice, — Fa- 
bius was elected conſul. The hiſtory of this year 
is full of confuſion and uncertainty ; but, ac- 
cording to ſome authors quoted by Livy, Fabius 
gained in it a freſh victory, and triumphed over 
the ſamnites. He is ſaid in this campaign to have 
penetrated even into Apulia. 


319. IN this year of public misfortune and 


diſhonour, he was appointed interrex, with M. 


Valerius. In that office he named for conſuls, 
that great general Publilius Philo; and alſo, which 
is very remarkable, Papirius Curſor ; the very 
perſon by whom he had been himſelf, three years 
before, brought to the block, 


313. He himſelf i named d:#ator : Publilius 
and Papirius Curſor being the conſults under him. 


He gains a great viQtory over the ſamnites, near 
Sora, | 


308. Cnostx conſul the ſecond time. Gains 
a great victory over the etruſcans near Sutrium : 
and 


* 
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and penetrates through that hitherto impaſſable 
boundary of the roman power, the Ciminian fo- 
reſt, into the interiour parts of Tuſcany. In a ſe- 
cond victory, near Perugia, he totally defeats 
the enemy; and obliges them to make a truce 
with Rome for thirty years enſuing. About this 
time he received the ſenate's orders to name a 
dictator to command againſt the ſamnites. He 
names Papirius Curſor ;—memoriam ſimultatum 
patriæ remittens. | 


307. On account of his noble behaviour in 
Tuſcany, Fabius is again elected conſul, the third 
time. He gains great viftories over four nations, 
the ſamnites, marſi, umbri, and peligni, all in 
the fpace of this one year. 


306. He is named by the ſenate proconſul in 
Sammum ; and gains another victory over that 
warlike nation. | | 


In this our preſent compilation of the moſt it- 
luſtrious characters of ancient Rome, I am obliged, 
my dear fellow ſtudents, thus frequently to ſpeak 
of their military heroiſms. Military merit indeed 
is, to the generality of readers, the moſt ſtriking 
and ſplendid part of the roman hiſtory. The mi- 
litary virtues of the Fabii, Papirii, &c. are allo, 
I muſt aun, worthy objects of ſtudy; and will 
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continue to be uſeful examples, ſo long as the 
world ſhall continue to deſerve the heavy ſcourge 
and curſe of wars, Yet let me breathe a wiſh, 
that I were employed in a work more worthy of 
my happy profefſion ; that I were converſing with 
you at preſent on another ſubject: I mean, on 
the long yacty1c life, the venerable poverty, 
the holy old age, and almoſt chriſtian death of a 
* Phocton, the contemporary of Fabius; Phocion, 
the ſecond Socrates of Athens. 


303. In this year we have the ſatisfaQtion to 
find Fab:us in an office of civil magiſtracy ; the 
cenſorſhip; in which office he was the author of 
a new and very important regulation of the great 
legiſlative aſſemblies of the roman people. What 
this regulation was, I really cannot tell: for Livy's 
account of it is very conciſe ; and it is explained 
by Mr. Hooke in a very different manner from 
that, in which it ſeems to have been underſtood 
by Machiavel, when writing his Politici Diſcorſi. 
But however this may be,—and ſurely you can- 
not expect from a clergyman any explication of 
ſuch difficult political queſtions, - you will give me 
leave to obſerve with pleaſure, that it was on this 
account the title of MAXIMUS was given to Fa- 
zus and his family; with whoſe deſcendants in- 
deed it ſtill continues, though above two thou- 

ſand years have fince elapſed, - This n1cn title 
Vas 
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was conferred on him, even by the warlike vo- 
mans, not for any of his numerous military he- 
roiſms, but for a work of peace, and political ci- 
vil wiſdom. Let me alſo add, that Fabius Rulli- 
anus is celebrated in hiſtory for other works. of 
peace; and particularly, for his care in preſerv- 
ing plenty in the city and country of Rome. 


g00. Difator the ſecond time. He has the 


happineſs to quiet the infurreQtion of the mae 
by one batile only, 


299. I is faid by ſome authors, that the con- 
ſulſhip was now again unanimouſly offered to him: 
but that he declined the offer; and in it's ſtead 
accepted, with Papirius Curſor, the civil office 
of curule ædile. The reaſon given for this con- 
duct does particular honour to his memory: for, 
this year being a year of peace, he thought he 
could do more good to the public in the curule 
than in the conſular chair; and therefore prefer- 
red the inferiour office. 


697. CunosxN conſul. In this his fourth con- 


ſulſhip, his activity in the ſervice of his country 
ſtill continued, unabated : for, during the ſpace 
of this year, he is faid to have encamped in no 


leſs than eighty-ſix different places of the enemy's 


country; and his brother-conſul Decius in forty- 
N 4 five, 
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five. He gained alſo by his condut a very hard- 
fought battle. But, of all the tranſaQtions rela- 


tive to this his conſulſhip, there ſeems none more 


worthy of your attention, than the modeſty and 
generoſity with which he behaved, when it was 
unanimouſly offered him by the whole aſſembly 
of the people. I cannot pretend to deſcribe it 
better, than by copying from Livy his ſhort ſpeech 
on that occaſion. Quid ſe jam ſenem, ac per func- 
tum laboribus laborumque præmiis ſollicitarent 2 
Nec corporis, nec animi vigorem remanare eundem ; 

2 e ipſam vereri, ne cui deorum nimia fit 


jam in ſe, & conſtantior, quam velint humane res, 


videatur. Et fe gloriæ ſeniorum ſuccreviſſe; & ad 


ſuam gloriam aſſurgentes alias lætum adſpicere: 


nec honores mag nos fortiſſumis viris Rome, nec lo- 
n dceſſe e viros *. 


| 296. Ix this year e that his uſual 
modeſty, which equally exalts both public and 
private, both manly and youthful merit, in the 
lame great proportion as pride and haughtineſs 
debaſe it, — not only declined the conſulſhip, but 
even abſolutely refuſed that honour. Notwith- 
ſtanding the unanimity of the people in his elec- 
tion, and the ardent ſolicitations of the nobi- 
lity in perſuading him to accept it, he was firm, 


* Lib, x, c. "hp 
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though. decent, in his refuſal : and this from a 


principle of true and wiſe patriotiſm. For he 


rightly judged, that thus ſo frequently to entruſt 
the ſame high offices of the republic to the ſame 
perſons, might form a precedent highly dangerous 
to the national liberty. The-ſecurity of his coun- 
try's freedom he ſincerely preferred to his own 
exaltation : nor could his generous mind ſtoop to 
ſuch low and mean ambition, as that, in which, 


during the times of roman degeneracy, a Marius 


and a Cæ ſar vainly delighted. 


295. In this year, there being a general and 
great alarm, that the etruſcans, ſamnites, and 
gauls were uniting their forces, and marching to- 
gether to the ſiege of Rome; the conſulſhip was 
ardently and unanimouſly offered to Fabius; and 
by him, notwithſtanding his great age, willingly, 
though modeſtly, accepted. In this time of gene- 
ral terrour, he took the field with the greateſt ar- 
dour ; and turned that terrour againſt the enemies? 
country, into the inmoſt Paneer of which he pene- 
trated, | 


IT was during the campaigns of this his % 
confulſhip, that his beloved colleague, P. Decius, 
devoted himſelf for his country ; as was obſerved 
in our converſation of laſt night. 
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O my dear friends, with what pleaſure, when 


in England, have I obſerved the noble rapture 


which ſhone in your eyes, while attending to the 
ſolemn funeral ſong on ſome of the heroes of 
Iſrael, in one of Handel's Oratorios ! I forget, 
whether it is in his Sampſon, or the Maccabeus. 


Bring the laurel ; bring the bays : 
Streu the herſe ; and ſtreu the ways: &c. 


With the ſame noble rapture you can now, I am 
ſure, form to your imaginations the ſolemn ſcene 
of Decius's funeral, and highly applaud the friend- 
ly and generous behaviour of Fabius on that occa- 
ſion. Intermiſſd omnium aliarum rerum curd, 
Fabius college funus, cum omni honore, laudi- 
buſque meritis, celebrat ; non fine multis militum 
lacrymis. | 


293. In this year, Fabius roſe to the high 
rank and dignity of princeps ſenatũs roman. 


292. Fabius Gurges, the brave and worthy 
fon of Fabius Rulltanus, was now choſen conful. 
Whatever pleaſure his father might receive on 
this occaſion, yet, being apprehenſive of the na- 
tural inexperience of youth, he wiſhed, for the 
ſake of his ſon, as well as of his country, that this 
election had been delayed for ſome few years. His 

| | apprehenſions 
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apprehenſions were too well juſtified by the event. 
Young Fabius was routed in Samnium; and would 
probably have ſunk under the public contempt in 
Rome, if he had not been ſaved and ſupported by 
the timely aſſiſtance of his good and wile father. 
Scarcely ever was there beheld a more amiable 
ſcene of paternal love. To recover his ſon's 
credit, this prince of the ſenate forgot all his own 
high dignity. He condeſcended to ſerve, even 
as lieutenant, during the reſt of the campaign. 
In that poſt, he privately directed his ſon in all 
his military preparations, marches, and encamp- 
ments; all of which were now ſeen regulated with 
the moſt exatt care and accurate diſcipline. Even 
in the field of battle, notwithſtanding his great 
age, he appeared in arms, like another Priam *; 
but with better ſucceſs. For, by his bravery, he 
had there the happineſs of perfonally ſaving the 
life of his beloved ſon; and, by his conduct, of 
gaining a very. glorious victory for him: for on 
him he ſtudioully contrived to turn all the merit, 
and all the praiſe. 


291. Fabius has the happineſs to ſee his ſon, 
now proconſul in Samnium, behave in a diſpute 
with the conſul of the year, L. Poſthumius, with 
all proper ſpirit, wiſdom, and moderation, He 


* Vid, /Eneid, ii. 
afterwards 
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afterwards has the pleaſure to ſee him enter Rome 


in triumph on account of the laſt year's victory; 
and to follow him, as his attendant and lieutenant, 
in that ſolemn proceſſion to the temples on the 
Capitoline hill. * 


My dear friends! there is not, I believe, any 
wiſh, which your youthful hearts breathe with 
more ardonr, than that before the gray hairs of 
your reſpeRive parents deſcend into the grave, 
you may be able to gladden their eyes with the 
ſight of ſome public honours acquired by your | 
merit. But, how, uncertain are all public honours! 
Your own merits, the aſſiſtance of your parents, 
may be all ineffectual for the attainment of them: 
nay, Providence itſelf, perhaps, in [kindneſs to 
you, may diſappoint all ſuch purſuits. Give me 
leave then to add my wiſhes, that the views of 
all this company may be principally directed to 
another, more certain, and really far more noble 
object. My valued pupil will better explain to 
you what I mean; namely, thoſe daily triumphs 
of beneficence which attend his life, —employed 
as it is, in an uninterrupted feries of charitable 
actions, that muſt convey the higheſt pleaſure to 
his good and wiſe earthly parents; —and thoſe 
heartfelt honours of a virtuous conſcience ; with 
which he is enriched by ns Hzaven LY FA- 
THER, | 


[CRI TO's 
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- [CRITO'S pupil, on caſting his eyes over the 
preceding paragraph, ſtarted at it's unexpected 
contents : But he recovered himlelf immediately ; 
and then, in reading it to his two young friends, 
ſo altered the turn of expreſſion, as entirely, to 
omit the compliment to himſelf, and yet retain all 
the good advice of his tutor. He then haſtened 
to the er of the following article. J 

269. In the cenſus of this year, Fabius is 
again declared princeps ſenatus. In relation to 
that high dignity, it is remarkable, that it con- 
tinued uninterruptedly for three generations, in 
the fabian family: both the father and ſon of 
Fabius Maximus Rullianus having been inveſted 
with it, * 


2286. : DiAator, the third time. In this office 
he had the happineſs to complete an important 
accommodation by conciliating the two great 
and contending parties of the nation: the ſame 
kind of happineſs, as that, which crowned the 
_ concluſion of the long and glorious life of Ca- 
millus. 


280. Fabius is again declared princeps ſena- 
tus: his ſon being now cenſor ; and his friend's 
ſon, P. Decius Tertius, being conſul. About 
this time Cineas, the embaſſador of king Pyr- 
y, 
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rhus, came to Rome. The roman ſenate, upon 
whom that grecian orator looked as an aſſembly 
of kings, muſt ſurely have appeared ſtill more 
majeſtic in his ſight, on account of the venerable 


_ cbarafter of this it's prince,—the roman Neſtor. 


To &' di Juo wev EVER epomruv fvIpuTuY 
EON, 6: 0: apoodev apa TpuPDev vs eyevouro 
Ev uu yyedty, pera Te TTT eveocey . 


* * * 


ArTER the peruſal of this paper, the young 
gentlemen dreſſed themſelves, and went out to 
make their viſit at the Palazzo Maſtmi. With 
the ſight of the buſts, ſtatues, conſular faſces, 
etruſcan urns, and other antique curioſities in 


that palace, they were highly entertained. They 


were ſhown alſo the apartment called di Pirro; 


in which, till lately, ſtood that noble coloſſal 


ſtatue of king Pyrrkus, which is now placed 
fronting the ſtairs leading up to the Muſeum in 
the Capitol. | 


In the afternoon, Crito's Pupil having pro- 
poſed to make an excurſion into the country for 


„Homer, II. A. 250, 
| _ twa 
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two or three days, towards Tivoli and Paleſtrina; 
it was with the greateſt willingneſs that the com- 
pany met at the venerable remains of the Porta 
Collatina. From thence they took the road to 
Tivoli. During the firſt eight or ten miles of this 
journey, their diſcourſe turned on various ſub. 
jects, and was enlivened with much youthful 
chearfulneſs. The converſation however, at 
length, began to flag; when the youngeſt in the 
company, looking out of the coach-window, ob- 
ſerved, that Italy in all reſpects ſeemed to be cal- 
culated for the principal ſchool of painting: it's 
cities being filled with the works of the moſt emi- 


nent painters and ſculptors; and it's country with - 


the moſt noble ſcenes for the illuſtration of land- 
ſcape. ; 


Tux tampania of Rome was then indeed in it's 
higheſt ſplendour: it's graſs and corn were both 
yet green; and the ſabine mountains, which mag. 
nificently terminate the diſtrict, were {till in many 
parts white with ſnow, 


PLizasinG and grand as this proſpe& muſt be 
allowed, ſaid Crito's pupil with a ſigh, yet how 
inferiour is it to our dear native country ! In this 
wide, and naturally moſt fertile, plain, where is 


there to be ſeen any thing like one of our own 


beautiful plantations? like one of our neat cot- 
NS. tages ? 
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tages? The natural beauty too of the grafs will 
be ſoon deſtroyed by the ſummer's heats ; and the 


whole campania rendered uninhabitable, by the 
peſtilential air attending them. Great reaſon 
ſurely have we all, to think ourſelves happy in 


our healthy, populous, ever-verdant ifland. 


uv u, Pwv + v4 cov Quezvide; | 
Ad pa weprvesoiv* 80 dexpvon 
De * 
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But, particularly happy i 18 the n e 
man of England, who every year ſees ſome new 
plantation riſe on his lands; and what is much 


more important, ſees continually all around him 


his rural neighbours comfortably clothed, lodged, 


and fed: made happy by thoſe two chief inſtru- 


ments of a national benevolent providence, — the 
public liberty, and commerce of their country; 


and in the next degree, by their own induſtry, and 


the goodneſs of their landlord. 


. PIN DAR. Olymp, B. v. 128, * 
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His father's acres who enjoys in peace, 
Or makes his neighbours glad, if he increaſe ; 
Whoſe chearful tenants bleſs their early toil, 

Yet to their Lord owe more than to their ſoil ; 

Whoſe riſing foreſts, not for pride or ſhow, 

For future buildings, future navies grow 

May his plantations ſtretch from down to down, 

Firſt ſhade a county, and then riſe a town ! 


Max this great happineſs, replied Crito, with 


a ſmile of the moſt benevolent charity, in it's 


higheſt and nobleſt degree always attend you, my 
dear pupil! And, in imitation. of you, may I 
alſo, in that pleaſant country-pariſh, \the living of 
which your kind father has lately, in the moſt ge- 


nerous manner, beſtowed on me, be always fo 
happy, as to have ſome little works of planting, 


" and charity continually on my hands! ! 


Bur yet,—let us not undervalue the country, 


in which we are at preſent. Theſe very plains, 


though wanting houſes and trees, yet otherwiſe 
how beautiful are they! How pleaſingly is the 
roman campagna in many parts varied with hil- 
locks and dales! and how great a quantity of 
corn does it even now produce; eſpecially on it's 
ſea-coaſt, which we lately viſited, near Corneto 


and Civita Veckia! Happy, happy indeed, would 


this country be, if—to ſpeak in your poetic ſtyle 
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the goddeſs of Health could ſhed her gracious 
influence over it, either from the place of her 

ruined temple near the Colline gate; or from that 
ſmall lake, and it's floating iſlands, by which we 
are now paſſing; and which, you know, were 
anciently dedicated to her. 


Ir I be not miſtaken, ſaid the eldeſt of the 
young gentlemen, it was about that period of time, 
to which you have now kindly led us in your 
lectures, that Æſculapius himſelf is ſaid to have 
been brought to Rome, on the very account which 
you mention. I have lately been looking over, 
at our noble friend's lodgings, ſeveral antique 
coins, that ſeem to have reference to his voyage 
from Epidaurus hither ; as well as ſeveral beauti- 
ful drawings of the temples, &c., on his Inſula 
Tiberina, while in it's full magnificence and 
ſplendour. But let me not talk of thoſe pleaſing 
and amuſi ve ſubjects at preſent. I ſhould be 
very glad to hear your opinion of the real nature 
of that peſtilential air,—cattiva aria, which is ſo 
creat an obſtacle to the modern patriots of Rome 
in their projects for re-peopling this country. 


| Waar I have heard on that ſubject, in con- 
verſation with ſome naturaliſts, replied Crito, is, 
That during the autumnal months, the low lands 
along the coaſt of 7taly, from Naples almoſt to 
. Genoa, 
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Genoa, are extremely unwholeſome. The low 
lands on each fide of our river Thames are, you 
know, the ſame in ſome parts, at that time of the 
year. But the air of the italian marſhes is full of 
a much more malignant, and even deadly, poifon; 
in proportion, probably, to the greater quantity 
of damp vapours exhaled here by the more violent 
heat of the ſun. | 


Bur, beſide theſe damps, there are other very 
poiſonous vapours, which riſe during autumn 
in ſeveral places of Italy, from the burnt minerals 
of it's ſtrange ſoil. You have heard of the dread- 
ful effects of the mofete near Naples :—ſevamque 
exhalat opaca mephitim. Something ſimilar, per- 
haps, may be the caſe, in the plains round Rome; 
many parts of which, though neither low nor wet, 
are yet very peſtilential. But look on the hills 
round you in this proſpett. They are all full of 
the remains of extinguiſhed volcanoes; which 
probably raged before the flood, with greater 
fury than either Ætna or Veſuvius at preſent. 
Naturaliſts alſo tell us, that moſt part of the ſoil 
of theſe extenſive roman plains, which lie at their 
feet, has paſſed through the operation of fire. 


Bur, however all this may be, it is certainly 
an errour to think, that the bad air of this country 
is totally a modern complaint. We find the 
O 2 ancient 
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ancient hiſtorians continually ſpeaking of plagues 
and ſickneſſes at Rome. Some of them call it's 


climate celum grave: and I remember, that Livy 
puts in the mouth of a roman, who lived 340 
years defore the birth of our Saviour, exactly 


the very ſame complaint of this Campagna di 
Roma, which one of it's modern inhabitants would 
make: Lufamur in peſtilenti & arido circd ur- 
bem ſolo *. 


IT ſeems difficult, continued Cr:to after ſome 
ſhort pauſe, to conceive how ſuch a country 
ſhould firſt become inhabited. When once filled 
with inhabitants, it is no wonder, that they ſhould 
be able to ſubſiſt : for the draining of marſhes, 


as has been lately done near Leghorn, by that bene- 


volent patriot, marquis Ginori, the cultivation of 
fields, the cutting down of woods, the fires in the 
towns, and even the breath of animals, when 
not too cloſely crowded together, will greatly 


mend the air. This was probably the caſe in 


thoſe ages, when theſe latian plains were filled 
with many little nations; and afterwards, when 
the loſs of thoſe nations was ſupplied by a vaſt 


metropolis, and it's extenſive ſuburbs. 


Even after the removal of the ſeat of empire 
from Rome to Conſtantinople, the Campagna di 
hs 2 Vid. lib. vii. C. 38. 


Roma, 
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Roma continued tolerably cultivated and inha- 
bited, till about the middle of the eighth centu- 
ry; when it was laid deſolate by the incurſions of 
the lombards and ſaracens. From that period, 
it's cultivation greatly decreaſed; the air grew 
continually worſe and worſe; and the number of 
it's inhabitants gradually diminiſhed. 


DvuRinc the reſidence of the popes at Avignon, 
Rome was at it's loweſt ebb: it had then no more 
than ſixteen thouſand inhabitants. Since the re- 
turn of the popes, it has been gradually recover- 
ing itſelf, By this laſt year's account, the num- 
ber of it's inhabitants is more than one hundred 
and thirty thouſand. The country alſo, as well 
as the city, has probably ſomewhat recovered i it- 
ſelf; though not in proportion. | 


Bur, let us, if you pleaſe, turn our thoughts 
to the times of ancient Rome. For, whatever be 
the cauſe of the preſent deſolation in the Cam- 
pagna, it is certain that in ancient times it was full 
of villages and towns. In the early ages of the 
roman republic, every little ſpot of theſe vaſt 
plains had it's particular owner; who lived on it's 
produce, and conſequently was obliged to culti- 
vate it with the greateſt induſtry, How different 
from the preſent ſolitary ſcene! It was then ani- 
mated by a numerous people, {ſkilful in agricul- 

O3 ture, 
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ture, —chat moſt uſeful of the arts of peace; and 


proper for undergoing the greateſt diſcipline, 
danger, and toil of war, 


— Patiens operum, parvoque aſſueta juventus 
Aut raſtris terram domat, aut quatit oppida bello“. 


Their continued culture of theſe plains produced 
among them a national ſimplicity of life and fru- 
gality; and conſequently a ſure, though moderate 
ſupport for each family, The farther conſequences 
of this rural induſtry were ſtill more noble: firm. 
neſs of mind; liberty; independence; ſuperiority 
to corruption; contempt of diſhonourable or un- 
Juſt wealth; a ſenſe of generoſity, of juſtice, and 
of religious gratitude to the givers of the ſeveral 
fruitful ſeaſons of the year. 


Sacra Deum, ſanctigue patres : extrema per illos 
Juſtitia, excedens terris, veſtigta fecit t. 


* * * 


Tuts quotation from Virgil, together with what 


Crito had been obſerving juſt before, ſeemed 


greatly to affect his good pupil. He ſat for ſome 
time in ſilence, and then turned his eyes vith re- 


* EME IP. ix. 608, 
+ GEORGIC, ii. 472. 
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ſpe and love on his tutor. To a perſon, ſaid he, 
who is to be ſo happy as to paſs his life at home in 
the country, what an advantage is it, to have ſur» 
veyed in his youth the inſtructive ſeene of theſe agri 
Romani! Thele very fields perhaps have ſeen 


parvoque potentem 
Fabricium, & te ſulco, Serrane, ſerentem *. 


Some part of this Campagna, certainly, 
— duros Curiorum eſt paſſa ligones. 


I vo not know, faid Crito, looking out of the 
coach-window to the right, whether in this pro- 
ſpe& you can diſtinguiſh a round hill, which ſtands - 
cloſe under thoſe lofty mountains of Tuſculum. 
That hill is called Monte Porzio, and the neigh- 
bouring fields Prat: Porzi. In our return from 
Palæſtrina to Rome, by way of Freſcati, we ſhall 
go cloſe by it; and I will then take the liberty to 
put into your hands a ſhort paper, of ſome few 
lines, which I copied this morning from Plutarch. 


* VIX. u. vi. 843. Atilius Serranus, conſul for the 
firſt time in the year before our Lord's nativity 2679, He 
was contemporary with Fabricius and Curius, and nearly re- 
lated to Marcus Atilius Regulus. See Valerius Maximus, lib. 
iv. c. 4. Or perhaps Serrane, in the above paſlage, is only 
a ſurname for T. Quinctius Cincinnatus; and derived, as 
ſome writers conclude, @ ſerendo. 
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| You will have great pleaſure in reading it there, 


eſpecially as you will recollect that Monte Porzio 
and the Prata Porzi were the ſabine farm of the 
Cato family; and that the ſabine villa of Curius, 


if his cottage deſerve the appellation, ſtood in 


that neighbourhood *. . 


Ir I miſtake not, ſaid the youngeſt of the 
company, after a ſhort pauſe for recollection, I 
lately found, in turning over ſome books of vo- 
man antiquities, an account of an aqueduct, which 
was built by that public-ſpirited hero, Curius, 
while cenſor; the expence of it being paid out 
of the profit he made in his campaigns againſt 


king Pyrrhus, of which he reſerved no part for 


himſelf. As that aqueduct led on to Rome from 
the river Anio, beginning at a place two or three 
miles above Tivoli, it muſt probably have been 
carried along the ſide of this very road. I wiſh 


ve could diſtinguiſh any of it's ruins, 


AND I ſhould be happy, replied Crito, could 
I give you any information on that head; But I 
am afraid, we mult not often expett to find, either 


* Toy aypuy K re. manowvy mw 1 yiruer Kepis r, Ex. 
TAUTIV c N BNS o Kæ roy, x. de ,r̃ . Tere pie ru α 
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H peyis Os tyrrouer® (Tw xox» Trakay On Tore ov5pravrwy) 
rer To Wwe avrO rovamtr, ua TAUTYY ThYv EMAUMY WKEL t r; 


pris Spiafagus. Plutarch's Lite of Cato the Cenſor, 
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in Rome, or in it's neighbourhood, any conſider- 
able and certain remains of buildings, erected ſo 
early as the republican times. To ſupply this 
defect, while engaged in the ſtudy of this part 
of the roman hiſtory, we muſt generally content 
ourſelves with the landſcape of the country; with 
the view of theſe hills and mountains, plains and 
valleys, rocks and rivers, which are often men- 
tioned in the writers of thoſe times, and which 
remain unchangeable and eternal monuments of 
their authenticity. | | | 

WuHiLE the company was engaged in this con- 
verſation, the coach ſtopt at that bridge over the 
Anio, which 1s twelve miles diſtant from Rome, 
and three from Tivoli. It is called Ponte Lucano z 
according to the opinion of Eſchinardi, becauſe 
it was firſt built about the time that the romans 
conquered Lucania; that is, in the time of Curius. 
But it ſeems to have been rebuilt in the imperial 
ages; moſt probably, by that Plautius, governor 
of 1llyria, whoſe maſſy ſepulchral tower is ſtill 
ſtanding at one end of it : and who, perhaps, is the 
ſame Plautius that accompanied Claudius Ceſar, 
on his expedition into Britain. 


Ar TER having paſſed ſome time in reading part 
of the long inſcriptions, ſtill remaining on fome 
marble tablets erected before that mauſoleum, the 

company 
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company ſat down on the parapet wall of the 
bridge; and while the horſes were watering, re- 
ſumed their former converſation. 


THERE is not perhaps, ſaid Crito,—opening a 
paper on which there were ſome notes for the re- 
freſhment of his memory—in all the long hiſtory 
of Rome, any thing more ſtriking, or inſtruttive, 
than the nobleneſs of mind, which the ancient 
heroes of this nation ſhowed, in deſpiſing wealth, 
and it's attendants, avarice and luxury. The 
principal example of this kind of roman virtue is 


generally and juſtly ſuppoſed to be that of Curius. 


CURIUS. 


CURIUS had the glory to conquer Pyrrhus ; that 
brave deſcendant of Achilles; that moſt warlike 
of all the royal ſucceſſors of Alexander the Great ; 
that type of Hannibal. 


CURIUS expelled him out of Italy, and re- 
duced the whole of this large, rich, and beautiful 
part of Europe to the roman dominion. That 
dominion was then extended from the moſt nor- 
thern part of Tuſcany, to the moſt ſouthern 
point of the kingdom of Naples; which two points 
were the boundaries of ancient Italy. Yet this 

very 


* 
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very ſame Curius, when the roman ſenate, in di- 


viding ſome of the conquered lands, allotted four- 
teen acres to each of his ſoldiers, and, on account 
of his rank and merit, fifty to himſelf; declined 
that offer : ſaying, that it was unworthy of a true 
patriot, not to be fully ſatisfied with the ſame pro- 
portion of property, which made ſo many thou- 
ſands of his countrymen contented and happy *. 


TowaRDs the end of this week, -my dear fel. 
low-travellers, we ſhall probably havethe pleaſure 
of paſſing a day or two at Præneſle . While we 


are there ſurveying the antiquities of that city, will 


it not furniſh freſh matter for ſome amuſing re- 
flections, if we recolledt, it was to that place 
Pyrrhus advanced, in his expedition againſt 


Rome ; ' and from that hill viewed theſe plains of 


Latium ? Great part of our time will be employed 
in walking about the extenſive ruins of the fa. 
mous temple of Fortune, May we not then pleaſe 
ourſelves with the imagination, that Pyrrhus, poſ- 
ſibly, might on that ſpot have held a ſhort con ver- 
ſation with his friend Cineas, on the various 
events of his own life, and on the ſurpriſing cha- 
ratter and manners of the roman nation at that 
time ? 
* Vide Plinii, lib. xviii. c. 4.—15, 


+ Prenefte, or (according to it's ancient name) Palæſtrina, 
is about nine miles to the ſouthward of Tivel;, 


How 
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How gloriouſly muſt theſe have ſhone in the 
eyes of Pyrrhus; eſpecially, if compared by him 
to the idleneſs, luxury, and baſe corruption of 
the tareniines! How awful muſt the temperance 
and other virtues of a Curius or a Fabricius have 
appeared to him; if contraſted with the character of 
a Demetrius, or of thoſe other diſſolute princes, 
with whom, in his former years, he had been ac- 
quainted in the eaſtern courts ! 


Wrar alſo muſt have been the meditations of 
Cineas on the ſame ſubject! In Italy he had pro- 
bably converſed with many learned men, of 
the italic or pythagorean ſect: in Greece, and par- 
ticularly at Athens, he muſt have known many 
philoſophers, of the academic, peripatetic, and 
perhaps of the ſtozc ſchools. For, if I be not 
miſtaken, he was the diſciple of Demoſthenes, and 


nearly contemporary with Theophraſtus and Zeno. 


Among theſe numerous philoſophers, he muſt have 
ſeen ſeveral, by their profligacy and idleneſs diſ- 
gracing their learned and venerable profeſſion ; 
ſeveral alſo, ſincerely paſling a long life in ſtudi- 
ous induſtry, in ſtrit ſelf-government, in conti- 
nual abſtinence, and voluntary poverty. But, 
what muſt haye been his thoughts, in having found 
the illiterate city of Rome at leaſt as virtuous as the 
learned Athens! in having ſeen Curius and Fabri- 
cius, practiſing the moſt auſtere virtues, though 

not 
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not knowing, perhaps, what was meant by the 
word *< philoſophy ! 


Wu ar is to be ſaid on this ſubject! In general 
indeed, Virtue, as a Cebes might expreſs it, joy- 
fully looks down from her exalted throne on all 
the ſciences, as being her natural allies, or rather 
her native ſubjects: But, thanks to God, her 

everlaſting dominion is independent of their ſup- 
port; and her univerſal ſceptre is graciouſly 
ſtretched forth over vaſt tracts of the globe, where 
they cannot boaſt the having been of any ſervice 
to her. Pardon me, my indulgent fellow-ſtudents, 
for this rapture. But, how often have we read, 
in books of travels into the moſt ſavage countries, 
inſtances of virtue, which would not diſhonour 
Europe ! How often have we obſerved in ſome of 
our engliſi villages a thatched cottage, inhabited 
by ſuch piety, devotion, contentment, induſtry, 
and temperance, as would highly become the moſt 
eminent ſeats of learning! I hope, that in the coun- 
try-pariſh, the rectory of which has been ſo lately 
and bountifully beſtowed on me by my good 
pupil's good father, I ſhall find in the families of 
the pooreſt day-labourers many perſons, of both 
ſexes, better deſerving the glorious name of 
chriſtian than myſelf. 


Bur, 
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Bur, let us return to our claſſical tudres. The 
triumph of Curius, after his vid ories over Pyrrlus 


and the luxurious tarentines, preſented a ſpetta- 


cle far more rich and pompous, than Rome had 


ever before ſeen. For,—as Freinſhemins obſerves 


from Florus,—in former triumphs the captives 

were ſubjeas only of ſome neighbouring italian 
ſtates; the ſpoil conſiſted only of the plunder of 
their plain inſtruments of agriculture or war, and 


numerous droves of their cattle, or horſes. But 


before Curius's triumphal chariot appeared four 
elephants, laden with their towers: a ſight as new, 
but far more aſtoniſhing, than the ſpaniſi horſes 
were at Tlaſcala, or at Mexico, in the times of the 
brave Guatimozin. The elephants were followed 


by the foreign captives, the invaders of Italy: 


Incedunt victæ longo ordine gentes 
Quam varia linguis, habitu tam veſtis, & armis;* 


eprrots, and thefſalians ; greeks, and macedonians : 
macedonians, whoſe kings had lately carried their 
victorious arms even to the Indies; but whoſe 
country had, ever fince, been the ſcene of anar- 


chy, and miſery. Their defeat by Curizs was a 


freſh humiliation. As to the ſpoil, t conſiſt- 
ed, not only of thoſe really noble treaſures, 


* AENE1D, Vii, 722, 


I mean 
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I mean the works of the grecian artiſts in ſculp- 
ture and painting ; but of thoſe kinds of riches 
alſo, which would moſt readily captivate and cor- 
rupt the rougheſt and pooreſt minds, Heaps of 
filver and gold; and all the ornaments of luxury; 
which then, for the firſt time, made her entrance 
into the walls of Rome. 


Sacra canunt, funemque manu contingere gaudent : 
Tila ſubit, mediægue minans illabitur urbi. 
O patria ! * 


You, my dear fir, ſaid Cr:to, reſpe&fully turn- 
ing to the youngeſt and nobleſt of the, company— 
from a charitable motive, were lately propoſing to 
employ one of your countrymen, a ſtudent of 
painting now at Rome, in drawing for you a pie- 
ture of one of the ancient roman triumphs. Why 
ſhould not you fix on this triumph of Curius for 
the ſubject? According to Florus, non temere 
ullus pulchrior im urbem, aut ſpeciofior triumphus 
intravit. Beſides, it will give your good heart an 
opportunity to double your intended benefaction 
to your poor countryman ; by employing him to 
draw a ſecond picture for you, as a companion 
and contraſt to this firſt, I mean a painting, re- 
preſenting Curius, when, immediately after all 
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this triumphal ſplendour, he retired with content- 
ment and joy to his former cottage, 
. 
Heæc limina viflor 
Alcides ſubiit; hec illum regia. cepit®, 


How much did you uſe to admire, while in Eng- 
land, a picture on that ſubjett by Pietro di Cor- 
zona, which is in the collection of one of the 
moſt worthy noblemen of our country! From 
your recolleQion of it's compoſition, as well as 
from your own judicious imagination, you can 
eaſily give proper inſtructions to the painter, here 
at Rome, as to his repreſentation of the cottage of 
Curius; it's humble furniture; the happy family 
table, with it's earthen diſh of turnips ; the roman 
hero pointing to it with one hand, and with the 
other rejetting all the rich and ſplendid bribes of 
the ſamnites. 


I am much obliged to you, replied the noble 
youth, for theſe kind hints: and on my return to 
Rome, will immediately beg my friend to begin 
both theſe pictures. But in deſigning their com- 
poſition, he will be very deſirous, I know, to be 
aſſiſted by your learning, and by the benevolent 
hints of your good mind. 


* Anz10, viii. 362. 
AFTER 
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AFTER we had given due attention this morn- 
ing to that paper on the character of Fabius Rul- 
lianus, with which you ſo kindly favoured us, I 
took up, while dreſſing, one of the volumes of 
Rollin's Roman Hiſtory“; and read with pleaſure 
his account of the nomination of Fabius Gurges, 
as ſucceſſor to his truly noble father, in the high 
ſation of prenceps ſenatiis romani. This account 
gives me now freſh pleaſure, when I refle& that 
this nomination, was made * your preſent 0 
em then cenſor. | 


'ROLLIN ſeems to dwell vin 3 ds 
light on that noble action of Fabius Curges, which, 
probably, was the immediate reaſon that- influ- 


enced Curius to confer on him ſo high an honour; | 


I mean, his truly noble behaviour, while abroad. 
For at the court of the greateſt foreign prince of 
that time t, Fabius Gurges, with his three col- 
leagues of the embaſſy, ſupported the dignity of 
their families and country in the nobleſt manner: 
Sud virtute mores romanos, externis quoque na- 
tionibus, venerabiles reddidit. — No bad hint, 
ſurely, for us modern travellers. For, though 
we are not public miniſters, yet are we all, while 


.* Vide liv. x, ſett. 5. 


+ Ptolemy Philadelphus, king of Alexandria, See his 


character in Rollin's A iſtory, liv, xvig article 23 
ſect. g. | 


Vor. 8 FI P 656 died, 
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abroad, in ſome degree repreſentatives of our 
country. 

TuE converſation was here interrupted, firſt 
by a ſervant of the adjoining inn, who brought 
one of the company a glaſs of ſabine wine and 
water; and then by a fiſherman, who came on 
the bridge with his angling rod. Crito's pupil 
entered into ſome converſation with the latter re- 


lative to the plenty of fiſh, and other qualities of 


that ſmall ſtream ; and then, after ſome pauſe, 
turning to the elder of his young friends, O my 
dear friend, ſaid he, how does the hiſtory of Rome 
in the carly ages recall to our memory, while 


thus ſeated on the ſolitary banks of the Anio, that 


_ deſcription of the ancient manners of Switzerland, 
on which I often had the pleaſure to hear you 
talk, while at Geneva or Lauſanne, on the banks 
of ſome of the rapid and green, though clear, 
ſtreams of thoſe alpine regions !—Of thoſe man- 
ners we ſaw ſome traces ftill remaining, in the 
Upper-Valais, the moſt romantic country of the 


griſons. 


I remember indeed, with great pleaſure, re- 
plied his worthy friend, that during our claſſical 
ſtudies at Geneva, you uſed frequently to conſi- 
der the thirteen ſws/s cantons as a faint ſhadow of 
ancient Greece, The city of Geneva you uſed in 

ID your 
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your fancy to compare to that of Athens: Berne 
to Lacedemon: Zurich to Thebes: and the paſ- 
ſages among the rocks near Morgarten, where the 
fwifs defeated the auſtrian a; to the ſtraits of 
＋ hermopylæ“. | 


Tux powerful canton of Berne may perhaps 
alſo bear ſome reſemblance to the republic of 
Rome: I mean in the times of Publicola, Mene- 
nius, and Cincinnatus, while it's territory was con- 
fined within the limits of theſe plains, and theſe 
hills. Yet, how much more opulent are the ma- 
giſtrates of the leaſt ſwiſs canton, than thoſe con- 
ſuls and diQators of Rome; or than the moſt. 
famous magiſtrates of Greece, Ariſtides, Epami- 
nondas, and Phocton ! 


How much more ſurprizing does the ſcene. be- 
come, in the times of Curius ! At that period, as 
your tutor has juſt informed us, Rome was miſ- 
treſs of the whole duchy of Tuſcany, the whole 
_ eccleſiaſtical ſtate, the whole kingdom of Naples: 
yet the private property of it's chief ſenators, even 
then, amounted to ſcarce twenty acres of land, 
vich a little cottage : This cottage was their only 
houſe; and the parcel of land they cultivated with 

their own hands. 


See Stanyan's Account of Soitzerland, | 
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Evzn ſo late as in the ſecond pun:c war, the 
eſtate of Fabius Maximus, one of the principal 
perſons in the roman nation, conſiſted of no more 
than nine acres. In ftill later years, the noble 
family of the Ælii *—from which family, I be- 
lieve, Marcus Aurelius deſcended—were all main- 
tained by one farm, and all lived in one farm- 


| houſe; though they were not leſs in number than 


fixteen, befide their numerous offspring, and 
their wives; one of whom was the daughter of 
Paulus Amilius, and very nearly allied to the 
families of Fabius Maximus, of Scipio, and of 


Cato the cenſor. 


Privalus illis cenſus erat brevis; 
Commune magnum f. 


Tus x ſtrange facts muſt ſeem hardily com- 
prehenſible or credible to a modern reader. 


In the hiſtory of mankind there is not perhaps 
any thing parallel to them, — except we look for 


it in the more remote annals of the eaſtern world. 


I remember indeed while at Cambridge, to have 
read ſomething ſimilar to it in Ockley's hiſtory of 
the ſaracens. According to that writer, Abube- 


— 


* Vid, Plutarch's Life of Paulus ZEmilius, 
Þ Hoxar, Carm, Ls ii. Od. 15. 
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ker, Omar, Abudah, and other arabian chiefs, 
lived as poorly as Curius, or Fabricius. The 
calif Abubeker was ſovereign not only of all Ara- 
bia Felix, but likewiſe of a very conſiderable 
part of Syria and Babylonia. Though a muſul- 
man, he is ſaid to have lived in great temperance : 
and, at his death, his whole inventory was valued 
at no more than five pieces of gold.—His ſuc- 
ceſlor, the calif Omar, poſſeſſed the ſame domi- 
nions, with the addition of ſeveral other large 
and rich territories; particularly the whole king- 
dom of Egypt, and the greater part of Perſia; 
yet his diet was nothing better than barley-bread, 


and his palace a cottage of mud.—Abu Obeidah 


was general of the victorious armies of both theſe 
califs. He alſo was remarkable for his abſtinence 
and voluntary poverty; and on account of theſe, 
and ſeveral other moral virtues, has been juſtly 
eſteemed one of the moſt illuſtrious characters 
of the mohammedan world. Ho ought luxurious 
and covetous chriſtians to bluſh at reading ſuch 
characters. | h 


Bur we are not ſo much to wonder at the vo— 
luntary poverty of theſe arabian conquerors, 
when we conſider, that in them it was founded on 
a religious principle; whereas in theſe roman 
heroes it reſted. on that of patriotiſm ;—a far 


weaker and narrower baſis. 
: Pg II 
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Ver let me not, at leaſt in this country, too 
much depreciate the energy of patriotiſm. If 
you, ſaid he, my dear friend turning to Crito's 
pupil, — from your known love of agriculture, 
could juſt now, with ſuch pleaſure, think of the 
ancient and aſſiduous cultivation of the ſands 
around us; ſurely a young politician alſo might 
receive conſiderable advantage and inſtruction 
from ſome patriotic reflettions on the ſame ſcene. 


Wuzrrtz, indeed, were there ever more noble 
examples of patriots, untainted with any views of 
ſuperfluouſly enriching themſelves at the public 
expence not foohſhly aſhamed of their ſmall 
fortunes ; not chilled by cowardly apprehenſions 
of poverty ; but contentedly embracing an hum- 
ble, frugal, induſtrious courſe of life? And yet, 
ſuch a ſtation as this has been really loved by 
many of the nobleſt ſons of wiſdom and virtue, 
though the blind multitude, led on by pride and 
avarice, may outwardly pretend to deſpiſe it. 


In this light, undoubtedly, we ought, all, to 
revere the ſurrounding ager romanus. Viſiting 
it with this idea, we ought to recolle& with the 
greateſt pleaſure the ſpeech of Evander to Aneas; 
when, accompanied cum omnibus juvenum primis, 
& paupere ſenatu, he firſt ſhowed to that pious 
hero the very country now before our eyes. 
Aude 


— 
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Aude, hoſpes, contemnere opes: & te quoque di gnum 
Finge Deo ; rebuſque veni, non aſper, egenis *. 


But let me not any longer interrupt our amiable 
preceptor in this evening's lecture; or imperti- 


nently be talking ſo much myſelf, while I Re 
to be filently attentive to his inſtructions. 


I nave been liſtening to you all, with great 
pleaſure, replied Crito. Permit me to add my 
wiſhes, that you never may forget ſuch worthy 
ſentiments as now flow from your good hearts. 
May the opulence of your fortunes be always ac- 
companied and crowned with the ſame content- 
ment and integrity, the ſame ſpirit of induſtry» 
beneficence, fortitude, and love of your country, 
as you are now admiring in the hiſtories of an- 


cient heroes. 8 


Is compariſon with ſuch exalted characters, 
for mind and conduct, how meanly, my dear and 
noble friends, do the rich and the great of modern 
times appear! who, although poſſeſſed of pro. 
perty much larger a hundred-fold than the eſtate 
of a Curius, or Fabricius; yet, by floth and 
fooliſh extravagance, render themſelves entirely 
uſcleſs and contemptible in the world; and thus 


* AZxneid. viii. 364. 
724 become 
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become ſo indigent and deſperate, as from ſear 
of want, to ſtoop to every thing that 1s baſe and 
diſhonourable. There is, in truth, no property 
ſo large, as to ſecure ſuch owners from corrup- 
tion; or, on the other hand, is there in any age 
or country, any rank or ſtation of life ſo poor, in 
which induſtry and economy may not attain the 
power of being honeſt, contented, and even be- 
neficent. 1335 


Pauper enim non eſt, cui rerum ſuppetit usus. 
* 


Tux coachman now remounted his box, and 
the company reſumed their ſeats in the carriage. 
During their ſlow aſcent of the long hill, which 
leads from the Ponte Lucano to the town of Tivoli, 
the converſation undulated, as uſual, on ſeveral 
different topics; not without an ample intermix- 
ture of innocent mirth and pleaſantry. 


Ox the right hand of the road, at a ſmall diſ- 
tance from Tivoli, there is an antique temple ; 
hidden in ſome meaſure from the public view by a 
garden-wall, and the trees which ſhade it. Here 
the company alighted, and ſent the coach on to 
an inn in the town; intending to walk thither 
themſelves, as ſoon as they had ſufficiently viewed 

this 
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this venerable piece of ruins. The youngeſt of 
the company examined it with particular atten- 
tion; and after making ſeveral conjectures as to 
it's original plan, turned round to Cxito's pupil, 
and aſked him, if he knew to which of the hea- 
then gods it was dedicated, 


AccorRDIiNG to the opinions, he replied, of 
ſome antiquarians, it was dedicated to the Dea 
Tuſſis ; and was probably built by ſome rich vo- 
man invalid, in gratitude for having in this fine 
air of Tivoli recovered that health, which had 
been greatly injured by living in the unwhole- 
ſome atmoſphere of the Campagna. It was fre- 
quented, probably, by multitudes of poor per- 
ſons, who fled to theſe hills for relief on the 
ſame principle. 


I EXPECTED a very different account of it, 
ſaid the elder of his young friends: and indeed, 
on my firſt ſight of it, could not help fancying 
and wiſhing, that it might have been eretted by 
the ancient ?:burtines to the honour of Juno Ar- 
giva ; or, perhaps, as the cenotaph and pevreov 
of Amphiaraus*. If this laſt fancy had any thing 

real 


* The city of Tivoli was founded by Catillut and Coras, 
_ ſons of Amphiaraus ; who brought hither a colony from 
e. 
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real in it, with what pleaſure ſhould we have fur: 
veyed theſe ruins ! With what rapture would you 
have repeated to us, from the greek tragedians, the 
glorious charatter of that juſt, brave, and reli. 
gious hero! | | 


InNsTEAD of doing that, replied Crito's pupil, 
I believe it may be as well, if I defire my tutor 
to read to us on the ſpot his notes relative to the 
character of the brave, religious, and juſt Fa- 
bricius. Let us ſeat ourfelves on ſome of the 
ſcattered fragments of theſe ruins, and attend to 
it. If this temple really were the peavreo of Am- 
phiaraus“, we might now ſuppoſe his venerable 
ſhade liſtening with pleaſure to the deſcription of 
ſuch a charatter. 


Ix this character, ſaid Crito, I fhall be very 
conciſe, merely to avoid tautology ; for the vir- 
tues of Fabricius ſeem to be exattly of the ſame 
kind with thoſe of Curius. Their noble hearts 


Tum gemini fratres Tiburtia menia linguaunt, 
Catilluſque, acergue Coras ; Argiva juventus, 

Aneid l. 7. 650, 
Circa mite ſolum Tiburit, & mania Catili. 


Ho R. Carm, Lib. 1, Od, 18. 


The ancient and famous oracle at Tivoli, of the ,- 
bylla tiburtina, was perhaps in ſome degree an imitation of 
the wayruoy of Amphiaraus in Greece, It is not certainly 
known in what part of the town of Tivoli this oracle was 
fituated, 
| were 
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were formed in a ſtrong fraternal ſimilitude: pro- 
bably alſo, they had the great happineſs of being 
united together in a virtuous, and conſequently in 
a mutually improving, and moſt advantageous 
friendſhip. | 


FABRICIUS. 


FABRICIUS commanded the roman armies in 
ſome of the moſt important campaigns: The con- 
tributions, which he in one year brought into 
the public treaſury from the conquered nations, 
amounted to the value of near goo, oool. ſterl- 
ing; an immenſe ſum in thoſe ages! Yet out 
of all this wealth he reſerved to himſelf only one 
ſmall wooden inſtrument for ſacrifice. Alt is to be 
obſerved, that the ſame ſtory is related of Curius. 


Wurd the deputies of thoſe nations waited on 
Fabricius with the richeſt preſents, he received 
them, like Curius, in his humble cottage: and 
lifting up his hand by turns to his mouth, to his 
ears, and his eyes, © I endeavour, ſaid he, to go- 
vern all theſe appetites; and fo long as I can 
continue thus virtuous, ſo long ſhall I. be ſecure 
from all the fears of want, and the temptations of 
riches, Why then ſhould I accept your trea- 
ſures ? If you can ſpare them yourſelves, beſtow 

them 
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them on thoſe, who by ſickneſs, or other misfor- 
tunes, are really in want of ſome relief.“ 

Taz ſame noble ſentiments he retained in all 
his conferences, whether public or private, with 
king Pyrrhus ; declining all the offers of riches 
and power, with which that ambitious ſovereign 
artfully and delicately attempted to corrupt him. 


Bur there is not, in his whole heroic life, any 
ſcene, in which the nobleneſs of his heart more 
worthily diſcovered itſelf, than in the ſurprize and 
indignation which he manifeſted, when at the 
Toyal banquet of Pyrrhus, he firſt heard the 
wretched doctrine, attributed—how truly I know 
not—to the contemporary philoſopher, Epicurus ; 
namely, that ſelf-indulgence was the principal ob- 
je& of human life; and that to labour for the 
public good was but folly. From ſuch falſe, 
mean-ſpirited ſophiſtry, he turned away, with a 
noble and majeſtic diſdain ;—ſuch as that, with 
which Hercules was ever imagined, by any poet 
or painter; when turning from the falſe flattery 
of vicious pleaſure, he preferred the favourite, 
heart-felt joy, the ſublime and rapturous elo- 
quence of genuine virtue, 


How pleaſed am I, ſaid Crito's pupil, to hear 
you allude, particularly at this time and place, to 
| > 
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that moſt beloved treatiſe, The judgment of Her- 
cules, by Prodicus ! For, having been informed, 
that the city of Tibur, to which we are now aſcend- 
ing, was dedicated and conſecrated, in a particu- 
lar manner, to Hercules; and imagining, that poſſi- 
bly there might ſtill be here ſome viſible remains 
of his temple I have brought with me this af. 
ternoon from Rome that very treatiſe : knowing 
how noble an entertainment it would be to you 
all, when ſeated in the portico of the very temple 
perhaps of Hercules, to peruſe again that ſhort, 
but moſt ſublime work. I hope, that, during the 
two days which we ſhall paſs here, we may find a 
leiſure hour for that purpoſe : eſpecially, as the 
concluding paragraph of it ſeems not improperly 
applicable as a motto to the catalogue of the ro- 
man worthies, whoſe characters Crito is now re- 
commending no leſs to our hearty zealous ſtudy, 
than to our ardent, though weak, imitation. A, ewe 
(yo Apery) ÞiAor ey e015 ovreg, ayaruyrur Ge OR, 
Tito Je meTpioiv. Ora & cd To, metpupevoy TeAG», 
8 [LETH AyIug r E , CNNK (METH UH jhvyG TOY Ct 
(þ0v0v ViavBmuevor ] Torture c, W Wet TOXEWY 
E ν e Hpan Rel, ELEC: Jiær oö TYV AKAPIGOTE- | 
Tyv EvStipoviev xeuryonu*, What pleaſure alſo ſhall 
I have, in reading with you the moſt amiable ſen- 
timent of Socrates, expreſſed in another part of 


* Xenophontis Memorabilia, lib, ii, c. 1, 


the 
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the ſame volume? Tag Wyozups; Tw mzht cooQwy 
evITpay, 85 en, netehmoy ev Bj yorbeures, wes 
urruy, own ouy Tos Oikos THEPKOKRT* Hel 2&y Tr OpuWpuey 
& 7% , EMAEYOoureda* ua peyn voptopes ve ?, ba. 
ehAykorg Þ1hor %u J T. May I be happy enough, 
to be permitted to apply this ſentiment alſo,—par- 
ticularly the latter part of it, to our preſent and 
moſt intereſting ſtudies !——But, let us return 
to Fabricius; and pray pardon me for this inter- 
ruption. | 


Lr me rather not interrupt you in ſuch noble 
ſentiments, replied Crito, with tears of joy.— 
Much more, happineſs ts it to me, to attend to 
theſe ſudden ebullitions of your good heart, than 
to be myſelf repeating to you the ſtory of theſe 
heroic romans, all the particulars of which you 
muſt well recolte&, infinitely better deſcribed by 
the writers of antiquity. Why, then, ſhould I en- 
large on any other of the many noble circumſtances 
that dignify the hiſtory of Fabricius! Why ſhould 
I ſpeak of his military valour ; which, furely, 
was not inferiour to his other virtues; and by 
which he ſupported the ſo often defeated roman 
armies, againſt their moſt formidable enemy ? 
Why ſhould I ſpeak of his honour and genero- 
ſity, even to that enemy; particularly in the af- 


+ id. lib. i. C. 7. 


fair 
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fair of the epirot phyſician, in which he ſeems 
to have copied and excelled the noble behaviour 
of the great Camillus to the faliſci? No won- 
der that Pyrrhus, ſtruck with ſuch repeated in- 


278 


8 


ſtances of magnanimity, ſhould cry out on that 


occaſion, O great Fabricius] how ſuperiour 
art thou to all temptations, and to all injuries! 
It is as impoſhble for any thing on earth to turn 
thee from the path of juſtice and virtue, as it is 
to turn that great luminary”—pointing to the ſun 

* from his daily and conſtant courſe of _ 


dour and beneficence.” 


IN DEE D, when we fully confider the glorious 
character of Fabricius; when from him we turn 
our admiration to the contemporary heroes of his 
country to Curius, Coruncamus, Atilius Ser- 
ranus, Decius Tertius, Fabius Gurges, and Mar- 
cius Cenſorinus: When, on the one hand, we 
contemplate the aſſembly of the roman ſenate ;— 
a body, which then regulated it's powerful de- 
crees With, that ſpirit ol real juſtice and honour, 
which was diſplayed in the affairs of Rhegrum, and 


Camerinum : And when, on the other hand, 


like the miniſters of Pyrrhus,—we ſee; virtue and 
piety, univerſal honeſty and a ſpirit of incorrups 
tion, ſpread through all ranks: and either ſex of 
the roman people ;—In an enlarged view like this, 
bow can we wonder, that a heathen orator, in all 


the 
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the warmth of demoſthenic eloquence, ſhould have 
compared the whole city of Rome, at ſo . a 
an to one en and holy temple ! 


4 Tus moſt cool and impartial audent muſt own, 
that the period in queſtion forms one of the moſt 
truly ſplendid epochs in the whole roman hiſtory d: 
and that among all the numerous, exalted charac. 
ters, that then adorned this country, there is none 
which merits greater veneration than this of Fa- 
bricius ; or diſplays a more noble example of 
wiſdom, and of perſeverance in virtue, 


ON our return to Rome, I am in hopes you 
will employ ſome leiſure afternoon, in refreſhing 
your memories with a more particular account of 
his noble actions: They are related at length by 
many authors, both ancient and modern; but per- 
haps by none better than by your Freinſſiemius. 


Arx having with pleaſure turned over the 

13th and 14th books of his excellent ſupplement, 
it will not be an unpleaſing amuſement to you, to 
take an evening walk to the Ponte Fabricio, For 
though that bridge was not built till ſeveral gene- 
rations after the time of our preſent hero, yet, as 
it was probably the work of one of his * 


* Vid, Flor. lib, 1. chap, 18, 


ants, 
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ants, and may be conſidered as a monument of 

his family“, it deſerves to be highly reſpeQed on 
that account, 

; * . 

By Crito's example, the company now roſe from 
their ſeats, and, leaving this old temple, walked 
up to Tivoli. At the gate of the town, Crito's 
pupil inquired of his roman ſervant for the fa- 
mous temple of Hercules ; but was informed, that 
it was totally ruined ; that the preſent cathedral 
was built on it's ſpot ; and that perhaps ſome parts 
of it's walls mighi be the remains of the old 
fabric. n 


O entering the market- place, the attention of 
the company vas for ſome time employed in the 
examination of the two egyptian ſtatues there. 
They then turned on their left hand into the open 
area, that lies oppoſite to the market- place; and 
ſat down on the terras, which is at the end of it, 


From that terras is one of the moſt enchanting 
proſpects of which Italy can boaſt. The three 


*The PFabricien bridge was built in the ſecond year after 
the conſulſhip of Tally. Part of the ancient inſcription on 
it is ſtill remaining, particularly the following words. L. 
Fabricius, C. F. Cur, Viar, faciundum curgvit, idemgue pra- 
bavir. * 
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young men immediately drew out their pencils to 
make ſome ſketches of it, 


Wurrs they were thus employed, Crito ſat by 


them in filence ; his thoughts were taken up with 


the ſubjects of this afternoon's converſation, and 
from them had gradually "os to much higher 
meditations. | 


Tux duſk of the evening now coming on, the 
young gentlemen were obliged to leave . their 
ſketches imperfect. While they were rolling up 
their papers, Crito's pupil aſked his tutor, on what 
ſubje& he had been ſo deeply muſing during the 
laſt half hour. 


Fix1NG his eyes on that part of the extenſive 
proſpe& where Rome lay,—though now at ſuch a 
diſtance it was ſcarcely diſcernable,—he pauſed 
for ſome few moments, and then replied in the 
following manner, 


Wr are now, my dear fellow-ſtudents, arrived 
in our ſtudies to that period of the roman hiſtory, 
at which the learned Mr. Hooke concludes his firſt 
volume: Crevier, in his quarto edition of Livy, 
does the ſame, 


Ox 
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Ox this occaſion, permit me to offer to your 
conſideration, ſome reflections which have lately 
riſen in my mind, on having peruſed part 11 St. 
A work de Civitate Dei. 


Howrvrx great and ſplendid might be the 
virtues of many roman heroes, yet are there very 
great and very juſt objettions to the roman hiſ- 
tory, if taken in general, and if conſidered in 
a chriſtian light. The principal objeQion is, 
that it is a hiſtory of perpetual wars and ſlaughter. 


Ir, indeed, we look back on that large volume, 
which contains it's firſt five centuries, and through 
which we have paſſed in theſe five days conver- 
ſations; we muſt own, that, excepting the bleſſed 
chapter of the reign of Numa, and ſome pages 
in thoſe of Ancus and Servius Tullius, all the reſt 
of the book is deeply Rained, and indelibly blotted 
with blood. 


Ir is true, that ſeveral of theſe wars,—particu- 
larly that of Curius and Fabricius againſt the ta- 
rentines,—ſeem to have been founded in juſtice, 
according to the rigid law of nations. But how- 
ever this may be, it muſt be acknowledged, that 
the long ſeries of ſuch bloody battles, fieges, cap- 
tivities, triumphs, maſſacres, and various other 
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kinds of miſery, in which Rome was almoſt con- 
tinually involving itſelf, and the neighbouring 
nations, is highly tedious and hateful to an hu- 
mane reader, y 


How much, my dear pupil, is it to be wiſhed, 
that, according to the poetic idea of Plutarch, 
the ſpirit of Numa had now and then interpoſed 
to breathe it's pacific influence over theſe plains ; 
like ſome gentle and ſalubrious breeze, exhaling 
from his Egerian grot, or from his ſepulchre on 
the Janiculan hill! How much more amiable and 
inſtructive. would the hiſtory of the heroes of 
Rome have then appeared! 


Wirn ſuch a mixture of the works of peace, 
how much more ſublime and awful would have 
been their fortitude and magnanimity ! How much 
more beautiful and conſiſtent their domeſtic ho- 
neſty, contentment, and piety ! ; 

Bur, even as it is, the lives of theſe roman 
heroes may prove a very uſeful ſtudy to us. For, 
if, in the midſt of the darkneſs and miſery of their 
times, ſuch virtues could ariſe; can we forget, 
how much more is juſtly to be expected from us ?. 
We live, thank God, in much better times: 
From our earlieſt youth we have the happineſs to 

5 be 
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be inſtruQed in a religion, breathing the dottrines 
of the moſt exalted fortitude, peculiarly united 
to the ſweeteſt mercy. The examples alſo, which 
might be ſelefed from the hiſtory of chriſtianity, 
are far ſuperiour to the moſt famous characters of 
heathen Rome. My lips, indeed, ought not to 
preſume to ſpeak of the moſt Divine Charatter of 
it's BLESSED Founvots, the lover of poverty 
and of peace: I am not worthy to mention the 
names even of many of his ſervants ; who, in an- 
cient or modern times, have departed this life in 
his faith and fear. Let me only breathe my wiſhes 
and humble prayers, that heaven would put it in 
the heart of ſome proper perſon to ſelect, for 
the uſe of places of chriſtian education, a ſhort 
ſet of the moſt truly-worthy characters of chri- 
ſtianity. Theſe would greatly tend to inſpire 
youth with a ſpirit of the moſt rational piety ;— 
a piety inexpreſſibly and infinitely ſuperiour to 
that of Numa; and with all the heavenly virtues 
and works of peace and love, which flow from it. 
Theſe would teach our children, much better than 
the examples of Brutus or Fabricius, to perſevere 
in what 1s right, "and to be immovable by all 
perils, by all temptations : to bear a life of labour 
and poverty with more perfect contentment and 
real bumility, than ever Cincinnatus or Curius 
diſplayed :—to endeavour to excel Publicola and 

Q 3 Camillus 
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Camillus in doing good, according to their ſeve- 
ral ſtations, ſo long as they have breath; in doing 
good even to the ungrateful: And at laſt, joy- 
fully to devote themſelves to death; not, like the 
Decii, for their friends and country only; but 
alſo, if need be, even for their enemies *. 


= Vid, Auguſtini librum de civitate Dei. 
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ROMAN CONVERSATIONS. | 


Book II. 


——ů— —ͤ— 
CHAPTER I. 

SIXTH DAY'S CONVERSATION. 
CRITo's pupil, according to cuſtom, waked 
very early this morning; and on opening his win- 
dow-ſhutters, was amply rewarded for his vigi- 


lance, by the ſweet On of the air, and the 
beautiful fight | 


Of day-foring ; and the ſun, who ſcarce 3 
With wheels yet hovering o'er the ocean brim, 
Shot parallel to the earth his dewy ray *. 


Not a ſingle bird in any of the adjoining fields or 
groves was then ſilent: from his window this hap- 
PY youth liſtened with pleaſure to their j _ He 


* Mi1LiTtoN Par. Loſt, v. 139. 
24 gazed, 
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gazed, ſometimes on the mountains, and other 
diſtant objects of the charming landſcape of Tivoli; 
ſometimes on the neighbouring , hill, from the 
brow of which ſeveral ſmall but ſhining ſtreams 
were pouring down their waters into the adjacent 
valley, and at the ſame time ſending up their white 
exhalations to heaven. Several lines of M:lton's 
deſcription of Eden now recurred to his memory. 


Lowly he bow'd, adoring, and began 
His oriſons, eath morning duly paid. 

Theſe are thy glorious Shs + Parent of Good, 
Almighty} GW. 


Furr of the felicity both of devotion and in- 
nocence, he then walked out alone, amidſt the 
murmurs and caſcades of an hundred rivulets. 
On his return in about an hour, he found all his 
good friends riſen. The whole company then 
cheerfully ſat down to breakfaſt, and afterwards 
proceeded together to viſit the natural curioſities 
and XU * the place. 


Taschen the hed of the town they walked 
to the bridge, which is at it's further end. Lean- 
ing over the parapet wall, which is on the right- 
hand of that bridge, Crito with his pupil looked 
down on the famous catara& of the river Anio. 
They ſurveyed that majeſtic ſcene of nature with 

F 5 due 
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due admiration, although they had ſeen S,, f. 
hauſen, and read.the moſt faithful deſcriptions of 
Niagara. The attention of the other two gentle - 
men was, in the mean time, employed in viewing, 
on the rock upon their left, the ſmall but elegant 
antique building, which is commonly called the 
temple of the SH. The younger made ſeveral 
judicious obſervations on it's architecture: the 
elder, turning round to Cr:to's pupil, aſked him 
ſome queſtions relative to that ancient oracle, 
which was ſituated ſomewhere in this neighbour- 
hood, and of which the ftbylla tiburtina was 
probably one of the prieſteſſes. That oracle, I 
mean, ſaid he, where, according to your beloved 
Virgil, king Latinus heard the prophecy of the 
future greatneſs of this roman nation; greatneſs, 
not confined to {taly alone, but, from the re- 
markable epocha of the firſt punic war, ſpreading 
gradually over all parts of the Mediterranean; 
and extending itſelf on one fide to the — 
on the other to the ere ocean. | 


Omnia ſub pedibus, qud fo utr um que recurrens 
Aſpicit oceanum, vertique regique videbunt“. 


Tus converſation was now interrupted by the 
arrival of two young travellers, one a dutchman, 


* EXE1D, vii. 100. 


the 
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the other a dane; accompanied by a roman abbate, 
their antiquarian. As they were all well ac- 
quainted with Crito and his three young country - 
men; they joined company for the remainder of 
the day; they continued together the whole time 
of their RO at nn and Paleſtrina. 


Dome at hk Crito totally ſuſpended 
his courſe of lectures: He did not even let fall a 
hint relative to them; though upon viſiting ſome 


of the magnificent ruins in the neighbourhood of 


Tivoli, he had a good opportunity to illuſtrate the 
virtues of thoſe heroes, of on the oy had deen 
_ po . 


Bur in viewing the pompous palaces and gar- 
dens of Mæcenas and Adrian, he could not help 
making, in his own breaſt, ſome refleQions on 
the characters of thoſe two famous romans. They 
were indeed both of them, in many reſpects, very 
great men, and authors of much good to their 
country, and to the world in general; beſide be- 
ing the moſt celebrated patrons, the one of polite 
literature, the other of many various and elegant 
arts, From both'theſe examples, however, Cr:to 
reflected, with concern, how frequently riches, 
if not conſtantly directed to their moſt noble aim, 


the exalted object of beneficence, may produce, 


even in perſons of great ſenſe, a taſte for expen- 
_ tive 
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ſive vanities, indolent ſoftneſs, and low pleaſures ; 
and ſometimes—ſuch is the ſad progreſs of cor- 
ruption—even the meaneſt vices that diſhonour 
human life, and conſequently the meaneſt fears of 
death *® How much would ſuch a contraſt, 
thought he, if properly drawn, illuſtrate the ab- 
ſtinence and maeht of che Curii and 
Fabricii ! 


Bu r he was ſilent on all theſe ſubjeas, letting 
the converſation continually take it's own turn: or- 
if he ever contrived to direct it to any particular 
topic, it was generally to ſomething relative to 
policy, poetry, or vertu ; chiefly in order to give 
an opportunity to his threę young countrymen, to 
diſtinguiſh themſelves on theſe ſubjetts in the * 
of cheir foreign acquaintance. | 


Tux reſt of the time he employed in deſiring 
frequent inſtruction from the roman abbate, both 
at Tivoli and Palæſtrina, in all matters reſpecting 
the antiquities of thoſe places. 


FatEQUENTLY alſo did he hear, with great 
pleaſure, the converſation turn on the deſcription 
of Holland—that country which ſeems the chef 
d uvre of human induſtry; and on the. long- 
ſtretched dominions of the wiſe and paciſic king 


See Seneca's reflections on the pufillazumous character 
_ Mecenas, Epiſt. 101, 
On 
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of Denmark, the patron of ſcience in the North +. 
On: theſe ſubjects, indeed, the eldeſt of the young 
engli/kmen was often afking ſome queſtion or 
other of his dutch or daniſh friend; being pecu- 
liarly defirous to inform himſelf as to the nature 
of the ſea· coaſts, the ſtate of navigation, andother 
maritime affairs of both their countries. 


Ix this agreeable manner did two or three days 
paſs away. On their return from Pala ſtrina, the 
travellers ſeparated at Monte Portio. The viſitors 
went an ſtraight to Rome: Our engliſh party, 
after ſome ſhort ſtay at Monte Portio, turned off 
to the left; and by the route of Marino, and ſeve- 
ral other towns, deſcended to that part of the 
ſea-coaſt, which hes n _— . the ret 
Circeo. | 


Tux fine weather, which had induced them to 
extend their excurſion, very fortunately accom- 
panied them throughout this whole tour. 


8 

PARTICULARLY pleaſant was the morning, 
which they paſſed in a felucca, or four-oared 
barge, rowing about the old haven of Antium. 
Smooth was the fea, and the ſky as ſerene, as 
when the fleet of Aneas was rowed along that 
coaſt, under the protection of Neptune. 
q This king was Frederic the 5th, who died Jan. 14; 1766. 

| a 
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Jamque rubeſcebat,radits mare & æthere ab alto 
Aurora in roſeis fulgebat lutea bigis ; 
Cum zephyri poſuere ; omniſque repente reſedit | 
Flatus, & in lento luctantur marmore tonſe *. 


Tux company, during the preceding evening, 
after ſupper at their inn, had begun to reſume 
their former employment, by talking of the great 
roman characters which adorn the hiſtory of the 
firſt unic war. The eldeſt of the young gentle- 
men had then ſpoken, with great rapture, of Cal- A. C. 
phurnius Flamma, the worthy imitator of the firſt 258 
Decius: Moriamur, milites; & morte noſtra 
eripiamus ex obſidione careumventas legiones. He- 
Nad mentioned alſo, with ſtill greater reverence, 
M. Valerius Meſfſala, the author of the long fifty a C. 
years peace with king Hiero. Other contempo- 263 
rary heroes occurred to his memory this morning ; 
for while he ſurveyed. from the felucca this cele- 
brated haven, and the many piers of it's ancient 
mole,'which are ſtill remaining; while on each ſide 
he viewed the bending coaſts of 7taly, and in the 
front the open wide-ſpread level of the Mediter- 
ranean ſea; he could not help recolletting the 
merit of Duilius, and Cornelius Scipio; under A. C. 
whoſe conſulate the romans began to exert, on 260 
the watery element, that aſton:i/hing bravery and 


2 ENE 1D, vii. 24. 
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induſtry, patience and perſeverance, which for 


near five centuries they had been pradiſing on the 
land. PDT ys ODS 


PROBABLY, ſaid he, it was at this very haven 
of Antium,—which ſeems to have been the Port/- 


mouth of Rome, —that the romans equipped the 
greater part of their firſt naval armament. Ho] 


amazing was their diſpatch in that grand work! 
| Sexageſimum intra diem, ſays Freinſhemius, quam 
caſa erat materia, claſſis in anchoris ſtetit. 


He then pointed to the extenſive woods, with 
which all the ſhores are covered, and repeated to 


. $ 2 N che en * from Virgil. " 


7 tore celſas 
Deducunt toto naves; natat uncta carina; 

Frondenteſque Javed remos, & robore filvi's 
Infabricata j————— | 
Migrantes . * ex adds ruentes *. 
1 | 


ROME ſeems indeed to ive then kin forth 


all her multitudes upon the ſea ; for this firſt fleet, 


it is very remarkable, conſiſted of not leſs than 
one hundred and fixty fail, and probably had on 


board no leſs than fixty-ſeven thouſand ſoldiers ' 


-* /ENE1D, iv. 397. 


and 
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and mariners. I ground this calculation upon the 
account given by Polyb:us ; and ſuppoſe, that the 
complement of the roman veſlels, in ſome of the 
principal ſea-fights of the firſt unit war, was, on 
an average, about: four unge And en men, 
each. 8 em lo dum 
Tuis young; patriot now communicated to the 
company ſome papers, . which he had lately receiv- 
ed from London; being a general account of all, 
the marine forces, of Great Britain during the pre. 
lent. war, Dari 10d ent n eie, an 
ien DDr 
He then turned his thoughts again to the hiſtory 
of ancient Rome, and reminded his young friends 
of that inſcription, which is ſtill remaining in the. 
Capitol, and was anciently annexed to Duzliys's: 
roſtral column. That moſt antique inſcription 1s; 
indeed viſited by all travellers with peculiar curi-, 
olity, it being the only monument, now remain-! 
ing, of the times of the firſt punic war: But on. 
account of it's ſubjeA, it had given particular plea- 
ſure to theſe engliſi youths, who came to Rome 
full of joy at the late naval heroiſms of their coun- 
trymen. ö t 


Tus boatmen now rowing acroſs the harbour, 
the company were entertained with a delightful 
proſpett of the ſhore, of the modern town of Net- 


tun; 
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tuno; and of the neighbouring woods; axgotig 
which are che ruins oy old mel, . 

Fx w places indeed on the e Italy ROME) 
that haven, either in natural beauty, or in the 
number of antiquities {till remaining there, 


Tux youngeſt of the company ſat down in the 
middle part of the boat, and opened Volpi's deſ- 
cription of them. He ſhowed to Crito's pupil, 
who was ſitting by him, a plan of the temple of 
Fortune, which that learned father had with great 
diligence traced out from the a, 
n 3 f1 q 

CRITO'S pupil hatined it with attention: 
and, after ſome time, lifting up his eyes from the 
book towards the place on the ſhore, near which 
that temple is ſuppoſed to have ſtood, he repeated 
with a very thoughtful air_the two or three firſt 
ſtanzas of the ode, which Horace compoſed _ 
IRENE on the very ſpo t: 


O Diva, gratum que regis Antium, 
Preſens vel imo tollere de gradu 
Mortale corpus, vel ſuperbos 
Vertere funeribus triumphos * ! 


* Cann, Lib. i, Od, 38. 
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How much more properly ſituated, ſaid he, 
does the temple of that goddeſs ſeem to be, in this 
feaport of Antium, than on the hills of Preneſte ! 
for how much ſoever the rur:s colonus is, like all 
other mortals, ſubject to the power of Fortune; 
yet, ſurely, ſhe ſeems to be, in a particular man- 
ner, domina a&quoris : the ſea being, in ſeveral 
reſpects, the moſt ſuitable emblem of her incon. 
ſtancy and mutability. 

Ir, added he, we only conſider the naval bif- 
tory of the firſt punic war, with what varieties of 
fortune ſhall we find it checquered ! The:dominion 
of the ſea, which the carthaginians and their phe- 
nician anceſtors had poſſeſſed from time imme- 
morial, was oyerturned in the very firſt engage- 
ment; and all their naval {kill baffled, by one 
engine, the contrivance of a nation as little ac- 
quainted with maritime affairs as the modern pru/- 
ans. Nor did the proud and preſumptuous 
ſpirit of Rome receive leſs humiliation on the ſame 
element. Their victorious fleets were the ſport of 
winds and waves, and the ſhores of 1taly and 
Siciiy were filled with their carcaſes. If I be not 
miſtaken, they loſt in one ſtorm, off the coaſt of 
Camarina, two hundred and-eighty-four ſhips of 
war, the crews of which,—let me reckon,—ac- 
cording to your Polyb:us's calculation, muſt have 
amounted to near one hundred and twenty thou- 
Vol. I. R ſand. 
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ſand. And in another hurricane, off cape Pali- 


nurus, one hundred and fifty veſſels were wrecked, 
whoſe crews, by the ſame calculation, 'made up 
| fixty-three thouſand. They ſuffered alſo a third 
terrible misfortune of the ſame kind off cape 


Pachynus. | 


Dixerat hoſtis, perſequar, adſeguar:- 
Dividam ſpolia; exſaturabitur anima mea: 
Stringam gladium; exſcindet eos manus mea :—- 
Shirilu tuo flaviſti; operuit eos mare vx. 
BIESSINGS be on your head, replied. Cr:t0, 
who was ſitting at the helm, for theſe pious ſenti- 
ments! But let us never forget, my dear friend, 
that the power which is called Fortune, but in 
reality is Divine Providence, does in fact equally 
rule both ſea and land. On each element, innu- 
merable are the inſtances, which hiſtory affords, of 
the weakneſs of man, of the vanity of his hopes, 
and the perpetual mutability of all his affairs. In 
thoſe times, the events of which you arc now con- 
ſidering, it is remarkable, that the romans were 
viſited by a very heavy and unexpected reverſe 
of fortune on land alſo; I mean that total rout 
of their legions in the plains of Africa, which 


* ExODVUS. c. xv. 9, 10, Sce B. P. Lowth's Prælectiͤoes 
Heb, 4to, p. 160. 


were 
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were the Cannæ, or rather the Carrhæ, of the 
firſt punic war. | 


Tux character of the unfortunate commander 
in that battle is the ſubjett of a paper, with which 
I intended next to trouble you. If you pleaſe, I 
will at preſent defire your opinion on ſome parts 
of the hiſtory of his life: It does not ſeem un- 
ſuitable either to the place in which we now are, 
or to the immediate ſubject of converſation. 


Tux boat-men now, at the deſire of the young 
_ gentlemen, took in their oars, and the veſſel reſt- 
ed without motion on the calm and glaſſy ſurface 
of the deep. 


REGULUS. 


REGULUS lived at a time, when the power 
of Rome was riſen to a great height; when ſhe 
was ſovereign of Jtaly, and ſucceſsfully ſtrug- 
gling with Carthage for the dominion of all the 
neighbouring iſlands and ſeas. As conſul, he, in 
conjunction with Manlius, commanded that vaſt 
roman fleet, which had on board near five times 
the number of ſoldiers and mariners that manned 

R 2 the 
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the famous ſpaniſi Armada“. With this fleet he 
attacked the carthaginians, who were ſuperiour 
both in number and ſkill: he defeated them by 
mere force of valour ; and then, diſembarking on 
the coaſt of Africa, he defeated their land forces 
alſo. He made himſelf maſter of two hundred 
of their towns, and of two hundred thouſand cap- 
tives. He advanced even to the city of Tunis, 
which is but about fifteen miles diltant from the 
gates of Carthage / 


IN the midſt of his ſucceſs and power, he 
ſhowed himſelf, in ſome particulars at leaſt, ſupe- 
riour to all this influx of fortune. For notwith- 
ſtanding ſuch high exaltation, he petitioned the 
roman ſenate for leave to return home; giving 
this humble and moſt amiable reaſon for his re- 


* This account is founded on a compariſon of the hiſto- 
ries of Polybius and Thuanus, By the former of theſe it ap- 
pears, that the number of perſons embarked in this romar 
fleet amounted to one hundred and forty thouſands —To 


n TUATIAY g f“ ↄ P, VEUTIONS OUV2patws TEL TET TAPAS. 1 


M*. Jena bela. = de eee "me verre Xa O8xa 


wveindas, POLYB. lib. 1. 

In compariſon with this, how ſmall does the /panjþ ar- 
mada appear! In ſummd, numerus nautarum fuit afto millia, 
militum wiginti millia, præter nobiles, ac ſpantaneas, —— 
Trvanus, lib. 89. cap, 8, —Szrype's account of the whole 
pogether, including ſoldiers, ſailors, galley-ſlaves, &c. 


amounts only to 29,839 men,—STRYPE, vol. g. Append. 


pag. 221 and 222. 


wy 


queſt, 


— 
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queſt, —That during his long abſence, his private 
eſtate, which was not more than fourteen acres of 
land, that ſmall property, with which ſo great 
and powerful a commander was contented, lay 
neglected and uncultivated ; and that his wife and 
children, who had no other ſupport, were thus 
reduced to indigence. The roman ſenate an- 
ſwered this petition, in the ſame ſpirit of the 
times; not beſtowing on him the ſpoil of any of 
the conquered cities, or even any part of the 
contributions raiſed from the fertile provinces of 
that opulent region; but only aſſuring him, as a 
ſufficient encouragement for one, who laboured 
only for the ſervice and defence of his country ; 
that if he would continue his labours for the pub- 
lic, his family ſhould be ſupported, and his little 
held cultivated, at the public charge. 


Haevy would it have been for himſelf, and 
for many thouſands of his fellow-creatures, had 
he obſerved in the cauſe of Rome the ſame mode- 
ration, as in his own private concerns! But with 
ſorrow muſt we own, that when Carthage lay at 
his feet, ſupplicating for peace, Regulus refuſed 
to grant it, except on the moſt oppreſſive terms. 
Shocking and inhuman as this action muſt appear, 
it is not however certain to what cauſe we are to 
attribute it ; whether to orders which Regulus re- 
ccived on this head from the goyernment at Rome; 


R 3 or 
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or to the erroneous principles of patriotiſm, by 
which he himſelf was probably miſled. 


PERMuir me, my dear fellow-ſtudents, on this 
occaſion to expreſs my hopes, that none of you 
may ever forget, that patriotiſm 1s a virtue far 
inferiour to philanthropy. In your private con- 
cerns, may you continue to abhor all ſentiments 
of ayarice and ambition; and not think yourſelves 
at liberty to encourage the far more hurtful ambi- 
tion andavarice of the public, if any of you ſhould 
ever be called to preſide at the helm of the b'ritiſſ 
ſtate. | | 


PERMIT me alſo to breathe a wiſh, that the 
preſent britiſh government may be influenced by 
a chriſtian, not a roman ſpirit, in putting a ſpeedy 
end to all the miſeries of this preſent war: a war, 
which has ſtained with blood the ſeas and ſhores 
of the four quarters of the globe. May this diſ- 
mal havock be ſoon changed into a juſt and mo- 
derate, and therefore a wiſe and honourable 
peace! | | 


I cannot forbear communicating to you ſome 
lines from a copy of verſes, which my dear pupil 
compoſed ſome weeks ago on the evening of the 
firſt day of may, 


O gentle 
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O gentle breeze, that from th' egerian grot 
Mildly exhal'ſt, ſweet as the cenſer's fume ; 
Extend thy gracious influence ! breathe forth 
O'er Germany's waſte plains, the blood-ſtain'd banks 
Of Oder, and fad Albis] O breathe forth, 

More welcome thou to that afflifted land, 

More fragrant, than the vernal zephyr breathes, 

Tho' ſcatt'ring deus benign, and flow'rs of thou- 
fand hues. 


Come, gentle breeze! calm all this ſtorm of war; 
Pour out thy balm, to heal fick Gallia's wounds, 
And ſmooth o'er Albion's ſeas each ſwelling wave. 


Bur let me ſpare the bluſhes of my dear pupil, 
l had almoſt called him my dear ſon,—and re- 
turn to our roman ſtudies. 


Ix the hand of Providence, any inſtrument is 
ſufficient for any work. The arrival of one man 
at Carthage, and he of no conſiderable rank, 
figure, or name, changed the whole ſcene. | The 
roman. pride and power were laid level with the 
duſt by one hartan; and this at a time, when 
Sparta itſelf was in a very humble ſtate, 


O my dear fir, continued Crito, addreſſing 
himſelf to the eldeſt of the young gentlemen,— 
how very ſimilar is this cataſtrophe of Regulus, to 

R 4 that 
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that of Nicias; the account of which I remember 
your reading at Cambridge with much pleaſure, 
in a favourite part of your favourite author, 
Thucydides ! One ſingle ſpartan was then able to 
overthrow all the athenian, as now all the roman 
power. | 


Should you extend your travels to Syracuſe, 
with what pleaſing melancholy will you there ſur- 
vey the ſcenes of the misfortunes of Nicias, and 
viſit thoſe vaſt caverns and quarries, which were 
the priſons of the captive athenians] Regulus, 
like Nicias, fell into the hands of his enemies; 
I am ſure you remember Polyb:us's fine reflettions 
on the mutability of fortune, while ſpeaking on 
this ſubject, and, notwithſtanding his high rank, 
the once victorious roman ſuffered much ill treat- 
ment, during a captivity of ſeveral years. 


Tur Rx is not indeed any part of hiſtory, an- 
ſwered the eldeſt of the young gentlemen, which 
more ſtrongly attratts my attention, than the un- 
expected falls, the violent deaths, or long impri- 
ſonment of great men, whether civil or military. 
— But, I interrupt you. 


FoRTUNE again changed, ſaid Crito; and the 
carthaginians alſo ſuffered a heavy puniſhment 
for their pride and cruclty, In one battle, near 

| | Panormus 
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Panormus, they loſt no leſs than one hundred and 
twenty elephants, the chief ſtrength of their land- 
forces. Humbled by this ſtroke of adverſity, 
they had recourſe even to their priſoner Regulus, 
and ſent him to Rome to negotiate their intereſt, 


But, let me not trouble you, continued Crzto, 
laying down on the ſail-cloth his paper of notes— 
with the tedious repetition of ſo noted a ſtory, as 
that of the behaviour of this great man, when ar- 
rived at Rome. Let us rather employ ourſelves 
in duly reflecting on his example. He ſupported, 
though with the utmoſt perſonal danger, the in- 
tereſts of his country ; and he obeyed, even to 
death, the ſtricteſt laws of honour and juſtice. 
How voluntarily, indeed, did he reſign himſelf 
again into his enemies hands! With what reſolu- 
tion did he take leave of his friends and country 
for ever! With what compoſure of mind did he 
fail along this very coaſt, Africa; to meet the tor- 
tures and death which that cruel nation was pre- 
paring for him! 


Inter moerentes amicos 
Egregius properaret exul : 
Atqui, ſciebat que ſibi barbarus 

Tortor pararet '* 


* Hor, Carm, lib, iii, Od. 5. 
Moſt 
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Moſt cruel indeed, and inhuman, is generally 
ſaid to have been that ſcene; but yet like all other 
ſcenes of that nature, it may be very inſtructive 
and uſeful to us. Vix ulla contra dolorem ac mor- 
tem fortior diſciplina. 


My honoured pupils! Permit me to call you 
all by that endearing name; You are now enter- 
ing upon a world, which you will find full of en- 
comiums on fortitude, on the love of juſtice and 
on patriotiſm, May it be your conſtant endea- 
vour, Ourag moATevozoIg EPI, ua & A The 
Jou evo TO VLeETEROG TpoDevot, pyTE To yu wept NN. 
WOIETE, ure &ANO pyoev apo Ts dn AAA ua E 
eveyuy egqai Tov Biov uppers Tg TSA, YevwuTa Tuxy 
eyady* E rTevry Tw OEN Þikov, Tur eg I can 
ſcarely wiſh a happier death, even to you, my 
dear real pupil. 


Quin ego non alio digner te funere, Palla f. 


LE r not your youthful minds be diſheartened 
or diſmayed at the ſevere trials which ſometimes, 
though ſeldom, happen to virtue. Moſt willingly 
would I, on this occaſion, recommend to your 
uſe that impenetrable and invincible armour, the 


* Vide Platonis Keirwy. 
+ VII. An, xi. 169. 


| celeſtial 
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celeſtial and golden panoply of religion“. But, 
even an heathen moraliſt can in ſome degree com- 
fort and encourage you, by obſerving, that there 
ſeems to be no degree of pain, whether of body 
or of mind, that may not be ſupported or over- 
come by reſolution, when aſſiſted by habit and 


example. 


Har, ſure, are thoſe young men, who, in 
preparing themſelves for the labours of this ſhort 
life, have even ſuch an s triplex as this around 
their breaſts t; who direct their intrepidity to the 
moſt noble purpoſes, particularly, like Regulus, 
to the ſervice of their country, and the ſupport 
of the cauſe of juſtice; and who, like the contem- 
porary of Regulus, the youthful Hartan Agis, 
temper their fortitude continually with the mildeſt 
humanity and benevolence, even to the laſt breath. 


I ovcnT not to omit, continued Cr:to after 
ſome pauſe, to take notice, that L. Cæcilius Metel- 


See St. Paul's Ep. to the Galatians, c. vi. v. 11, 13, 
14. | 

+ Vid. Hon, lib. i. Od. 3. The defence which philo- 
1 affords to the human mind amidſt the ſharp conflicts 
of adverſity, is no more comparable to that of religion, 
than was the brazen armour of Diomed to the golden pano- 
ply of G/ancxs, ? N 

Xu xaAxuwy, exaTY4 Ro rreaforur, IL IAD. Z. 230. 


lus 
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lus was a hero, contemporary, and probably of 
equal magnanimity with Regulus. By his con- 
duct and courage he gained that great victory at 
Panormus, which we juſt now mentioned; for he 
infuſed new life and ſpirit into the raman armies, 
and gave them confidence, after Regulus's defeat, 
to face the enemy in the field. He ſuſtained after- 
wards, without any appearance of degenerating 
from his former merit, ſeveral conſulſhips, and 
he important office of magiſter equitum, Rifing 
at length to the high dignity of pont:fex maximus, 
he continued to exert, in the cauſe of religion, 
the ſame magnanimity, which in the cauſe of his 
country he had ſhown in the field of battle. 
His zeal was indeed worthy of a far better 
faith, | 


I x us not forget, on our return to Rome, to 

viſit that church of Santa Maria Liberatrice, in 
Campo Vaccino, which ſtands on the ſpot of the 
ancient temple of Veſta. There we may properly 
reflect on the fortitude of Metellus, in venturing, 


from religious motives, on the moſt painful and 
terrible kind of death. 


Bur, at preſent, let us not enlarge on that 
topic. Let us rather turn our thoughts to the 
glorious view which is now before our eyes, and 
which 


— — 
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which demands both our attention, and our gra- 
titude, ; 


O uv dear fellow-travellers! ſurely the works 
of the great and good Creator, are not leſs ad- 
mirable on this element, than on the land. 


How bright 1s the mirrour of this wide watery 
plain! The ſun ſhines on it with his fulleſt ſplen- 
dour; and a cool breeze from the weſt ſeems to 
be riſing, to add new beautics to fo ee 
a proſpett both of ſky and- ſea, 


Wu Crito was ſpeaking, ſome filver clouds 
began to variegate the pure azure of the heavens: 
a gentle gale at the ſame time began to go forth 
over the waters; darkening at firſt ſome ſeparate 
and diſtinct places of their ſurface, but in a very 
tew minutes changing the colour of the whole into 
a deep green. 


Tux waves, though ſmall and low, were ſoon 
ſtreaked with a ſnow-white foam. The boat-men 


_ _ reared their maſt, and ſpread their ſmall fail ; the 


veſſel inclined a little on one fide, and the clear 
waters murmured under the prow. The ſervants 
of the young engli/h nobleman ſeated themſelves 
at the head of the barge, under the ſhade of the 
fail, and with their french horns performed leve- 

ral 
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ral flow and ſolemn airs. This concert of water- 


muſic was continued, with ſome intervals, for 


about two hours. 


Ir was now time to ſpread a cloth on one of the 
' benches in the boat, for the cold proviſion which 
they had brought from the inn at Nettuno. 
Tux converſation afterwards turned on the plea- 
ſant, though ſhort voyages, which this company af 
friends had made together on the coaſt of Eng- 
land; whether from Portſmouth to the Ile of 
W:ght, or from Plymouth to the groves of Mount 
Edgecumbe. Mount Edgecumbe they obſerved to 
bear a ſtrong reſemblance to ſome parts of the 
coaſt of Italy, both in regard to the grandeur of 
it's proſpetts, and the variety of it's productions; 
many ſhrubs of wild myrtle ſhooting up among 
it's rocks, and it's plantations of cypreſs being far 
more flouriſhing than thoſe in any other part of 
England. | 


WutrLs the company were thus converſing, the 
felucca was imperceptibly carried on by the breeze 
ſeveral miles to the ſouthward of the port of Net- 
tuno; keeping indeed cloſe under the ſhore, but 
during moſt part of the afternoon diretting it's 
courſe towards that high promontory, which ſtill 
retains the name of the hill of C:rce, On looking 


at” 


— mom an. A Sk 


t1 


— 
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at it, Crito's pupil could not help recollecting ſome 
lines of the Æneid, and more in the Odyſſey. 


Ir growing late in the afternoon, the boat- men 
tacked about on their return homeward: they had 
ſoon hove ver recourſe to their oars, for the breeze 
gradually fell with the ſun; and the evening grew 
at length as perfectly calm and ſerene, as ever 
could be imagined to be produced by the incan- 
tations of Circe herſelf. Soon after ſun- ſet the 
ſtars began to appear; the twilight in [taly being 
very ſhort, in compariſon of what it is in Eng- 
land. About an hour afterwards, juſt as the fe- 
lucca entered the harbour of Nettuno, the moon 
aroſe e e e 1 lumine Pontus. 

Denrx this, Hine; Crito's pupil, whoſe poetic 
ideas were much enlivened by the ſhort voyage, 
expreſſed a wiſh that the company inight be able 
to extend theĩr travels into Sicily; there to fol- 
low Æncas, and Ulyſſes alſo, in their Nr e 
en che coaſts of chat inn. | 


Tux eldeſt of the young gentlemen ardently 
Joined in the ſame wiſh, though from another 
motive. How pleaſing will it be, ſaid he, to 
trace there the great events of the firſt punzc war! 
What fatisfattion muſt a ſtudent of that hiſtory 
find, in ſailing among the iſles of Lipara, and 

rowing 
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rowing along the coaſt of Panormus, or Agri- 

gentum ! The pleaſure would be much increaſed, 

if he had with him in the boat the firſt, and per- 

haps beſt part, of Freinſliemius's Supplement. 

Permit me, my dear friends, to fancy myſelf 
making that voyage with you, and now landing 

in the bay of the ten years beſieged city of Lily. 

zum, the Troy of Nævius. I remember your 

ſhowing me in Tully, de claris Oratoribus, a 
paſſage relative to the-charaQter'of that poem®, 


Ir we ſhould really make the tour of Sicily, I 
hope we ſhall allot one entire week to Lilybeum. 
Gladly would I ſubmit to all the inconveniencies 
= of bad lodging there, if it were only that 1 might 
| be able to ſtudy on that ſpot ſome chapters of 


12 | Hamptons: Polybius ; particularly that, which, if . 
4 I recollett right, relates the virtue of the achæan A 
| Alexo. Moſt delightful alſo will be our rides in = 
| that neighbourhood, while we ſhall be ſometimes 0 
| | among the hills, ſurveying the ſcenes of the he- 

2 roiſms of Amilcar, the father of Hannibal; at 
| other times viewing from the ſhore the proſpett te 
1 of the Ægates. If I be not miſtaken, one of the o 
1 Valerian family had the honour of aſſiſting Zuta- a 
= A.C.tius Catulus in the great victory gained near thoſe hi 
| 242 iſlands. I hope you will prevail on your tutor at 


* 


| * Vid, Chap, 19. 


10 
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to favour us foon with ſome of his obſervations 
on the character of each of thoſe brave romans. 


. — 4 ' . o S W 4 * A "$5 AF 


I ovcnar indeed, anſwered Crito, to have ſtu- 
died with peculiar care whatever is to be found 
in the ancient writers relative to their hiſtory. 
Among all the worthies of thoſe diſtinguiſhed fa- 
milies of the Valerii and Catuli, there are not any 
perhaps more truly deſerving your attention and 
love. I ſpeak not this merely in compliment 
to your judgment, for they certainly were authors 
of a very good and glorious work; a work, which 
is not to be paralleled by any action, that adorns 
any part of the whole republican hiſtory of Rome. 


I mtg ah the moſt happy and truly glorious con- 
ſequence of their great victory at the gates. ' Ill 


indeed ſhould we execute the deſign of our pre- 
ſent roman ſtudies, were we to be totally * 


on that e 

IN Who engagement info, Valerius Falto ſents 
to have equalled the military condutt and caurage 
of any of his anceſtors. Lutatius Catulus alſo ſet 
a moſt glorious example of the ſame virtues to all 
his deſcendants. Wounded in ſtorming the breach 
at the ſiege of Drepanum, Lutatius, as ſoon as the 
great carthaginian fleet appeared in ſight, ordered 
himſelf to be carried in a couch on board his 

Vor. I. 8 galley, 
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galley, that he might, though in that condition, 
ſhare with his countrymen the danger of the ſea- 


fight. As ſoon as that was concluded, he ſucceſs. 


8 attacked Amilcar by land. 


Bur it is not on his en — 
however great, that I ſhould be deſirous of fixing 
your attention. Many were the roman admirals, 
qui &quor hoc infecerunt ſanguine punico: many 
returned to Rome ſurrounded with the pride of 
naval triumphs. After their deaths, their ſepul- 
chres were perhaps ornamented with ſculptured 
roſtral crowns, and feſtoons of ſea-weeds : But 
the memory of Lutatius Catulus deſerves far 
* honour. 


I remember with great joy the reflections of 
one of this company, ſome months ago, when 
from the rocks near G enoa he firſt ſaw the Medi- 
terranean ſea. He had that morning been viſiting 
the Darſena ; and had there, at the expence of 
about 207. redeemed: from captivity a poor old 
turk*,—Pardon me, my dear pupil, for. thus re- 
vealing your charity and - goodneſs. —He after- 
wards went with me to that pleaſant walk, which 
you know is on the eaſtern ſide of the city, on the 
edge of the rocks. Viewing thence the noble 


8 The 8 is that part of the docks at Genoa, where 
the 2 ͤ ſlaves are confined, 
profpett 
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proſpe& of this ſea, he lamented with a ſincere 
ſigh the almoſt perpetual wars on it deen the 
natives of Africa ane of Europe. 


= SET. 


Litora n contraria, flufibus undas ; 
—Arma armis.; pugnant iꝑſigue nepotes . 


Ir, is a very conſiderable honour, added he, 
conferred upon modern Italy, that it can reckon 
among it's natives a Columbus, a Cabot, and a 
Veſpucius; by whoſe diſcoveries navigation has 
been extended far and wide over the vaſt Atlantic 
ocean. It would be a very conſiderable happi- 
neſs alſo to the ſame country, if at Genoa or at 
Venice, at Naples or at Rome, ſome true politi- 
cians ſhould ever ariſe, able to ſettle a juſt and 
general plan of pacification with Turkey and Bar- 
bary. Tuſcany has lately done ſomething of the 
kind. Thus might they take one great ſtep to- 
wards bleſſing their countrymen with the free and 
ſecure commerce, of this ſea ; an ample field, that 
lies even at their doors, and ſeems created indeed 
for the mutual benefit both of Italy, and of it's 
european, een african neighbours. 


Bur it is an additional miſery to the perpetual 
wars on this ſea, that the captives, on both Bae, 
Are enſlaved. 

Eneid iv, 628, 
S 2 Sven 
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"Svc" were then my dear pupil's reflections. 
I thank God, however, that the preſent wars on 
the Mediterranean," between the ſtates of Ttaly and 
Barbary, though produttive of much miſery, are 
yet but as nothing, in compariſon with the hor- 
rours of the firſt ꝓunic war. In that war, which 
laſted four and twenty years, five hundred cartha- 
giniun, and ſeven hundred roman veſſels of war 
were burnt, ſunk, and deftroyed. Their com- 
plements, according to your calculation from 
Polybius, will amount, 1 believe, to upwards of 
hve hundred thouſand men. Add 'tb theſe the 
crews'of*an infinite multitude of ſmaller veſfels, 
which were deſtroyed at the ſame time. Add 
alſo the great number of ſoldiers, and others, 
who periſhed in Africa and Sicily, in many 
bloody battles and fieges, —and how horribly 

i n will be the amount of wy 8 1 | 
How dear to mankind agua to be the memory 
of ſuch true heroes as Lutatius Catulus ! Warned 
probably by the fatal example of Regulus, he, in 
the height of victory, wiſely and virtuouſly nego- 
| tated a peace with the enemy on moderate terms: 
—for well may they be ſo called in compariſon 
= with thoſe on which Regulus inſiſted. The ſenate 
indeed and people of Rome made great difficul- 
ties in approving theſe conditions: they protratt- 
ed the negotiation for ——_— years; and during 
& T0 that 
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that ſpace of time behaved, in ſome things very 
honourably, in others very perfidiouſly towards 
Carthage. The bleſſed work of Lutatius Catulus A.C, 
was at length in ſome manner concluded“; and 35 
the gates of war were at laſt ſhut :—the e3ly time 

that moſt happy ceremony was ever performed, 
during the whole republican hiſtory of Rome. 


PACE TERRA MARIQUE PARTA. 


* The man government made an addition of ſome ar- 
ticles to the treaty drawn up by Lutatius, Theſe articles 
were very heayy, on the carthaginians, and were, according 
to Polybius, the principal cauſes of the ſecond panic war; 
the miſeries of which war might perhaps have never had a 
being, if this treaty of peace. had been finiſhed with the 
fame moderation and wiſdom, with which it was originally 
planned by Lutatiut. See Poxvs. l. uk 5 8 
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CRTro to-day found himſelf much indiſpoſed 


with the conſequences of a cold, caught by be- 
ing on the water ſo late laſt night; he would 
however without delay have attended his friends 
on their return to Rome, but they would by no 
means ſuffer it. His grateful pupil in nn 
was very anxious on his account. 


Arrznr10 M to health is indeed indiſpenſably 
neceſſary to all perſons who make the tour of 
Italy; there are perhaps but few countries where 
the neglect of it is more dangerous or more fatal. 


From a conſideration of the number, and im- 
portance of the lives of thoſe engliſi noblemen and 
gentlemen, who are every year travelling into 
Italy, it ſeems much to be wiſhed, that ſome ſhort 
medical treatiſe were publiſhed for their uſe ; to 
be a faithful premonition of the climate as it pre- 
vails in various parts of that ſingular country,— 
where health and death are frequently found next 

ö f door 
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door neighbours; containing alſo rules and pre- 
ſeriptions properly founded on the obſervations 
of the moſt judicious natives, and beſt adapted 
to engliſh conſtitutions. 


But ſuch a treatiſe cannot be compoſed by any 
other hands, than thoſe of a phyſician, who, be- 
ſide poſſeſſing the due qualifications: of his pro- 
feſſion, has alſo been himſelf reſident a conſider- 
able time in Italy, and particularly at Rome. 


The parents of the robuſt young traveller, and 
the friends of the invalid, are almoſt equally in- 
tereſted in the wiſh, That, whenever an engli/k 
phy ſician of ſuitable. abilities may happen thus to 
viſit 7taly, he would alfo,—at leaſt during his 
leiſure hours—haye the charity to employ his ge- 
nius in a work, ſo very uſeful to his countrymen 
and ſo highly for the honour of his native land. 


lx paſling through ſeveral parts of that coun- 
try,—particularly moſt of the low lands on the ſea 
coaſts, —Crito had been conſtantly and earneſtly 
ſolicitous for the health of his pupil, As in 
general too regardleſs of his own. 


By the united perſuaſions therefore of the com- 
pany, he now conſented to defer the journey to 
Rome for three or four days; and inthe interval, 

| 8 4 to 
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10 give himſelf up to the care of his two favourite 
1 — and en, Ano 


"JE this confinement to his chamber, he 
would willingly have employed himſelf in the pro- 
ſecution of his roman ſtudies ; his paper of notes, 


_ relative to the two or three following characters, 


not being as yet reduced to their proper form. 
His affectionate pupil however would not allow 
him to give any kind of attention to them in his 
preſent illneſs; and, effectually to prevent him 
from ſo fatiguing an application of mind, that 
-worthy young man deſired a peruſal of his notes. 
He then perſuaded his two friends to ſet them- 
ſelves a week's exerciſe during their preſent lei- 
ſure; that is, each to chooſe the character which 
was moſt pleaſing to him, and to draw it up in 
his own way, 1 A re Grow Crito's 
materials. 


.. CRITO moſt gladly and thankfully conſented 
to this propoſal. In the mean time his indiſpoſi- 
tion went off, and his health was perfekt re- 
eſtabliſhed. | 


ON the next wedneſday and thurſday he at- 
tended his young friends in viſiting the fine church 
and palace at Nettuno, and the ſeveral beautiful 

villas near Capo « @Anzio, On friday they all left 
i Nettuno, 


= 
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Nettuno, and ſetting out very early, to avoid the 
heats, found themſelves at noon arrived within 
about twenty miles from Rome. 


Tu Ex ſtopt to refreſh themſelves at an inn in a 
country town, not far diſtant from the foot of 
Monte Albano, and ſtaid there during the hot hours 
of the aHernoan. 


To amuſe the time, Crito's pupil took down a 
map of Lombardy which hung in the room, and 
laid it on the table, 8 


1 E abs it with great ht: tracing out 
upon it the tour which he made laſt autumn 
through that country, and recolle&ting ſome 
pleaſing idea at every place. He repeated ſeveral 
lines from the modern, as well as from the ancient 
poets, deſcriptive of the ſcenes that beautify the 
banks of the Po. How numerous, ſaid he, are 
theſe other ſtreams, which ruſh forth to fertilize 
this happy region! ſome deſcending from the 
Apennines, others more exuberantly from the 
Alps] How magnificent is that long northern wall 
of the latter mountains, which the great hand of 
nature ſeems to have built as a warm ſhelter for 
the rich. and various fruits of * garden of 
| OR ! | 


Ir 
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Ir one of Milton's good angels had ever alight- 
ed on the ſummit of theſe Alpine or Apennine 
mountains, how rapturous would have been his 
ſpeech, on viewing and hailing the Adin of 
this earthly NY” * 


Ver perhaps on the whole, continued he, after 
ſome pauſe for cool reflection, —there are other 
countries in Europe, no leſs bleſſed by Provi- 
dence, both as tofertility of ſoil, and convenience 
of ſituation. | Alas! how often has this ſeem- 
ingly-impregnable fortification of the Alps been 
ſcaled by gauls and lombards, and many other 
rough nations of the north! Far better is that 
watery fortification, with which our happy iſland 
is ſurrounded ;—a barrier almoſt impregnable, 
while Providence continues to protett our naval 
power. Such, I remember, were your reflec- 
tions on this ſubject, my dear tutor, while in a 
journey through Devonſhire we had almoſt con- 
tinually the ſea on one hand, and on the other 
many winding vallies, full of the gardens of 
Pomona, bluſhing with bloom: far more beautiful, 
at leaſt to an engliſh eye, than the vineyards and 
olive-gardens, the rice-grounds and mulberry 
plantations of Lombardy. | | 


LOMBARDY, replied Er:to,—drawing his 
chair to the table on which y map lay—like 
other 
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other fertile countries, has been in different ages 
the lot of different people: for beſide choſe nor- 
chern nations whom you mention, many colonies 
were planted there in much earlier times, by the 
etruſcans, and the romans, 


Wurx,; and in what manner the etruſcans ſet- 
tled in it, whether by conſent of the original in- 


habitants, or by force, I know not. © The romans | 


entered it ſoon after the contlulion of the firſt 
funic war. EY 


Ax that time great jealouſies mutually pre- 
vailed betwixt the romans and the ciſalpine gauls; 
and conſiderable preparations alſo were made on 
either ſide; for ſelf defence. The flame of war 
was unhappily kindled by the tribune Caius 


Flaminius. 


You may perhaps be able to recolle& his cha- 
racter, as drawn by Polyb:us, and other writers 
of the roman hiſtory. He was brave, but full of 
paſhon and raſhneſs; highly conceited, though 
deſtitute of any really uſeful talents, whether mi- 
litary or political. He was irreligious: he was 
immoderately fond of popular applauſe, for the | 
gaining of which he was' indeed particularly well 
formed. He was a flatterer of the pride and ava- 
rice of the people. 
| | ver i 
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Fr, on the other hand, let us not forget to 
give him thoſe — to which he is Evade en- 
titled. 


Very exemplary was his behaviour to his fa- 


A.C. ther at the Roſtra, though he was then tribune. 


Very exemplary alſo, was that great public work, 


oO which he was the author, while a cenſor; I 
mean that long paved road, of which, in our 


journey from Rimini to Rome, we ſaw ſeveral 
conſiderable fragments ſtill remaining. 


_ ProBABLY likewiſe we may with juſtice attri- 
bute to him the firſt building of that famous Circus, 
on the ruins of which the Mattez palace now ſtands. 
Laſtly, he ſeems to have behaved well in his 
pretorſhip of Sicily . But, whatever might be 
His merit on theſe accounts, yet certainly, he was 
in other reſpes the occaſion of very much miſery, 
not only to the ciſalpine gauls, but to Rome alſo, 
Sed abſit Caii Flaminii memoria. 


LET us much rather give our attention to the 
actions of his contemporaries, the two conſuls 
Æmilius Papus, and the brave C. Atilius, the ſon 


A.C. of Regulus, who * for his country in this ow: 
225 pine war. | 


Vid. xs lib, ts chem dnl 16.2315 
* Ar 
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"Ar the ſame period/flouriſhed Marcellus, Pau- 
tus, and Fabius. Thoſe three heroes, who ſo 
eminently diſtinguiſhed themſelves in the ſecond 
war with Carthage, were alſo at the head of the 
roman ſtate during this war with Lombardy x. 
Their virtues indeed, —like thoſe of the other 
heroes of ancient Rome—are very unhappily 
mingled with many faults and defefts, | but ill, 

1 highly deſerve our ſtudy. 1285 

U uns 1 5 tnt 
Ir vas therefore with yecutiag CatisfaBtion P 
heard, that yourſelf,” my dear pupil, and your 
two worthy friends had during my late indiſpoſi- 
tion at Veituno, kindly employed e in 
AGE their charaQees. 91 tis 1 110 
Aires off burtitab | $4152] nn 
* I be not nültaken, you cold + me, . „bur 
friends intended to favour me with a ſight of their 
compoſitions on thoſe ſubjetts, at the time when 
we ſhould be viſiting the antiquities ſaid to be ſtill 
remaining on the ſummit of the Alban mountain. 
We are now, my dear fir, in the neighbourhood 
of that place: Why then may we not ſuſpend our 
journey to Rome till to-morrow morning, and in 
the mean time take an evening's ride to the very 


Fabius, conſul iterum, C. Flaminio, tribuno plebis, guoad 
tuit reftitit, agrum Picenum & Gallicum winitim contra © 
Senatus an@oritatem PER Ciczko, de eee 


C. 4. i 58 a ' | . 
ſpot ? 
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ſpot?—The landlord of the inn, perhaps, will pro- 
vide us ſome horſes; for the aſcent of the moyn- 
tain is ſo ſteep, 18. you cahh⁰ auempt it in your 
coach. 


928 8 


CRITO'S: propoſal being complied; with, the 
company ordered their horſes, and in about an 
hour arrived at Rocca del Papa. The towrſtands 
on a rock, half way up the ſteep and woody nor- 
thern ſide of the mountain of Alba, Thence an 
ancient paved road, better preſeryed perhaps 
than any other in Italy, winds up to the ſummit. 
The company, during the flow aſcent, had fre- 
quent opportunities of admiring the extenſive pro- 
ſpect. In pity to their horſes they at length alight. 
ed, and walked up to the top. 


In that moſt auguſt fituation the celebrated 
temple of Jupiter Latialis once ſtood ; but they 
found ſcarce any ruins of it vifible, excepting 
only ſome traces of it's foundations : among which 
a liule ſolitary monaſtery, or rather hermitage, is 
now placed. | 


Howzve diſappointed we may be, ſaid Crito, 
as to thoſe remains of ancient architecture, which 
we might juſtly expe& to have found in ſuch 

a place 
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a place as this; yet I am very glad on ſeveral ac- 
counts that we have come hither this afternoon. 

Tuts mountain, next after the Capitoline hill, 
was the principal ſeat of religion in the roman na- 
tion. a if Ti 


Bes1Des, in ourpreſent courſe of roman ſtudies, 
we are juſt now arrived at thoſe times, when C. A. C. 
Papirius firſt introduced the cuſtom of aſcending * 
in triumph to this temple. 


Bur I feel myſelf rather tired with our walk : 
Permit me then to fit down on this bank, and liſteu 
with pleaſure to your compoſitions. 


Your ſervants will hold the horſes at ſome dif. 
tance: The poor monk, I ſee, has already em- 
ployed himſelf in kindly drawing ſome water for 
them: he will not underſtand our converſation on 
theſe heathen ſubjeQs, even if we ſpoke in italian. 
After you have favoured me with your compoſi- 
tions, we may, if you pleaſe, make him a ſhort 
viſit at his cell, 5 
| By 


The recluſe who lived here in the year 17bo was, I 
believe, one of the ſociety, called pati. | 
The pafſionifti were a number of prieſts and monks, who 
ſome few years ago formed themſelves into a ſociety on the 
following account, * 
e 


| 
: 
| 


_ tain death, they therefore took the name of pa 
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By the unanimous deſire of the whole company, 
the youngeſt and nobleſt of our britiſh youths was 
the firſt who ſpoke. - 
"'ErrTLx did I imagine, ſaid he, that I ſhould 
ever have been made happy by ſuch an employ- 
ment as this; my abilities indeed being very un- 
equal to it; and my attention, ſince our arrival 


1 at Rome, having been chiefly given to the hiſtory, 


not of it's virtnes, but of it's fine arts ;—a pleaſing 
ſurely, however inferiour ſtudy. N | 


My thoughts have, you know, been almoſt 
conſtantly. employed on the ſubjeQ, either of 


ſculpture or of painting. In each of thoſe amiable 


ſciences I have been for theſe four months paſt 
daily ſurrounded by many chef d'ewores, which 


The poor country people, who cultivate the unwhole- 
ſome parts of the roman campagna, have but little eccleſi- 
aſtical inſtruction; few of the clergy chooſing to venture in- 
to places where the air is of ſo peſtilential and fatal a nature, 
eſpecially to all Who are not accuſtomed to it. 5 
To ſupply this defect, theſe monks and prieſts voluntarily 
offered to go and ſettle in the worſt parts of the, country; 
and, as they could have nothing before their 9 cer- 
miſti, 
Moſt laudable and admirable was the exceſlive benevo- 
lence of this deſign; but it was ſuſpended by order of the 


roman government; it being thought, that the public ought 


to preſerve the lives of thoſe perſons, who could fo very 
enerouſly devote them, | 
On the ſuſpenſion of the inſtitution, this monk retired to 
the ſolitude of a religious houſe on the mountain of 4/ba, 
deſerve 


my oo A©+s a 
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deſerve the perpetual ſtudy of the moſt eminent 
artiſts; and which are capable of exciting at length 
the admiration even of the moſt ignorant — 
—ſuch as myſelf, 


'BeroRE our kind tutor began his preſent courſe 
of lectures, 1 ſcarcely ever had leiſure or inclina- 
tion to think on any of the great men of ancicnt 
Rome, thoſe only excepted, who were patrons of 
the fine arts, 


Sucn was Marcellus; who did not diſdain the | 


credit of ſo elegant a patronage, however glorious 
he might be in other, much ſuperiour reſpetts. 


O this account I have more than once done 
myſelf the pleaſure of reading his life in Plutarch, 
fince our arrival at Rome; and on the ſame ac- 
count, it was with particular ſatisfaQtion that I re- 
ceived laſt week at Nettuno, the papers relative to 
his nnn 


Wu ar I have now to ſay on that ſubjea is, as 
it ought to be, almoſt totally borrowed from theſe 
papers of our good tutor. But, as he doubtleſs 
expects me to have been induſtrious enough to 
add ſomething of my own on the occaſion, I muſt 
deſire, that in thoſe parts of my declamation,—if it 
may be called by that college- name, I may be 

Yar. I. T heard 


= — - W - ro 
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heard with the ſame polite candour, good-nature, 
and friendly indulgence, with which I have been 
always favoured by this company, 


MARCELLUS. 


MARCELLUS was of a plebeian family: but 
his reputation from his earlieſt youth was ſuch, as 
probably put to the bluſh many of the moſt noble 
 patrician youths his contemporaries, 


DurinG his firſt campaign, in one of the 
bloody battles of the firſt punic war, though then, 
if I be not miſtaken, a mere ſtrippling, he ſhield- 
ed and ſaved the life of his beloved brother, with 
the moſt manly fortitude, For this noble aftion 
he was immediately crowned with military honours 
by his general. 


Ix the following years of his life, his merit 
ſhone continually forth with augmented ſplendour. 
All ranks of men ſeem to have united in his ap- 
plauſe. He was choſen curule ædile by the peo- 
ple, and elected into the college of augurs by 
the prieſts, | 241 


Bor it is much more to his glory, that his vir- 
tues were uncorrupted by pride; and were con- 
ſtantly 
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ſtantly increaſing, together with his honours and 
his years. | 


Duni the important war with the ciſalpine 


gauls, we find Marcellus not only advanced to A.C, 
the conſulſhip, but intruſted alſo with the moſt 222 


honourable privilege of chooſing his brother-con- 
ſul and colleague. He made the nobleſt uſe of 
this privilege, by immediately fixing his choice 
on Scipio, the father of the great Africanus. 


POLYBIUS ſays, that at this time the gau!s 
offered to ſubmit to any conditions, but theſe 
confuls prevailed to have all thoughts of peace 
rejetted. A great ſtain on their memory, if true: 
Yet, let us remember, on the other hand, Plu- 
tarch is of opinion, that the gauls themſelves oc- 
caſtoned the continuance of hoſtile meaſures, 


As to the particulars of the condu@ and cou- 
rage of Marcellus in the following campaign, per- 
haps it will be needleſs, ſays our kind tutor, in 
theſe papers which I have in my hands, to trou- 
ble this company with a repetition of them. 


Bur a few months have elapſed, ſince, while 
at Milan, you recolle&ed with pleaſure, that 


under the walls of that great city he routed the 
| T 2 enemies 
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enemies of his country, and ſaved from deſtruc- 


tion the army of his illuſtrious brother conſul. 


ST1LL leſs time is paſſed, ſince, while on the 
banks of the Fo, in the neighbourhood of the old 
Claſtidium, you inquired for that field, in which 
Marcellus ſignalized his fortitude, by the defeat 
of a numerous gallic army, and by his perſonal 
engagement with it's king. 


THr1s ciſalpine campaign is conſidered, both by 
the poets and hiſtorians of antiquity, as a very 
ſplendid part of the hiſtory of our hero: But, as 
our travels through Lombardy have ſo lately reim- 
preſſed on our minds the memory of it's great 
events, you will pardon me if I do not dwell any 
longer upon it; eſpecially as, in the very next 
year after Marcellus's victory at Claſtidium, a 
much greater antagoniſt roſe againſt him; 


HANNIBAL then entered on his government 
of Spain. 


THr1s great name cannot fail to draw and en- 
gage your chief attention. 


HANNIBAL, ſoon after his nomination to 
that een defeated one hundred thouſand 
 ſpamards 


. 
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ſpaniards on the banks of the Tagus ; belicged 
the great city of Saguntum, with an army of one 
hundred and fifty thouſand men; and marched 
from Carthagena with amazing rapidity to Lom- 
_bardy. Expedtations indeed of ſupplies and aſſiſt- 
ance from Lombardy ſeem to have been his prin- 
cipal motives for croſſing the Alps, and inyading 
Italy on that ſide, | 


In 1 80 to Hannibal's a paſſage over 
the Alps, continued the worthy young nobleman, 
I remember to have been favoured with much 
pleaſing inſtruftion from you, dear fir, and from 
your learned pupil; I mean, during our flow; 
but not tedious week's journey, from Lyons to 
Turin; while you were daily explaining to me 
the natural hiſtory of that wonderful region. 


Many judicious polybian refletions alſo, in 
regard to the following actions of Hannibal, have 
I heard from this my other dear fellow-traveller. 


Wu we were together in Lombardy, in the 
neighbourhood of Placentia, we croſſed the broad 
bed of the Trebia, on purpoſe that we might ſur- 
vey the adjoining field of battle. We afterwards, 
when in Tuſcany, with the fame curioſity deſcend- 
ed from the high hill of Cortona, to the Thraſi- 
mene lake; and paſſed ſome hours in the fields 

19 near 
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” near Oſſiaia and Sanguineto; thoſe two villages, 
A. C. the names of which are perhaps memorials of the 

217 freadful havoc made there of Flaminius's army. 

Probably in ournea politan journey, I ſhall have 

the melancholy pleaſure of attending you, my dean 

friends, to the plains of Cannæ alſo *. 3 


Bur, not to wander too far fam my preſent 
ſubje&, let me return to our tutor's papers. 


Ir ſeems highly to the honour of Marcellus, 
that, immediately after the battle of Cannæ, the 
roman ſenate ſhould call him from the ſea- coaſt, 
where he was ſtationed, and entruſt to him the 
command of the troops at Canuſium; the only 
army which the republic then had, to oppoſe to a 
victorious and formidable enemy. 


To dennen Which is in the neighbourhood of 
Cannæ, Marcellus then haſtened with the utmoſt 
diſpatch. But as to the particular actions of this, 
and ſeveral other of his campaigns againſt Hanni- 
bal, we have no occaſion to review and examine 


Great as the military abilities ot Hannibal were, yet 
for the honour of Greece it ought not to be forgotten, how 
much he was aſſiſted in all his victories by a /partan. | 
Hannibal Italiam petiturus lacedemonium doctorem que- | 
vit armorum ; cujus monitis tot conſules tantaſque legiones, 
inferior numero ac viribut, interemit. 
Vz eure de re militari, Prol. ad Lib. iii. 


them 
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them minutely: perhaps they may be proper ſub- 
| jeRts for the ſtudy of a young officer; they may 
highly merit the comments of ſuch a writer as 
Folard ; but for this company, whoſe education 
has been in ſciences totally different from that of 
the art military, it will be ſufficient merely to ob- 
ſerve, on the whole, that Marcellus, by the ex- 
ample of his own daring reſolution, mixed with 
that judicious conduct, which became a general 
of his known abilities and long experience, was 
able to change the whole face of that dreadful 
war, 

Hz diſpelled the general conſternation of the 
roman armies; he awakened. their ancient intre- 
pidity ; he filled them with an eager defire to meet 
again in the field their lately-reputed invincible 
enemies; and with a moſt unſhaken reſolution, 
never to yield, even to Hannibal himſelf, 


In how many, the moſt obſtinate engagements 
did he ſtruggle with him for victory, being never 
thoroughly conquered, and ſometimes rather victo- 
rious! With what invincible fortitude and inde- 
fatigable induſtry, did he earn from that his great 
antagoniſt the elogium, that Marcellus was the 
only man, who, when conqueror, never took any 
reſt himſelf; and when conquered, never gave 
any to his enemy! Adverſity always inſpiring him 

= with 
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with freſh and firmer fortitude, and ſtill urging 
him on to perſeverance in new labours. Quotidie 
ſimul orientem ſolem, & romanam aciem, duce 
Marcello, in campis videndam efſe. 


THr1s- noble elogium on Marcellus, while 
living, was greatly increaſed, by the ſtill more 
noble manner in which the laſt . honours were 
paid to him when dead, by the ſame great cartha- 
ginian. . 


MARCELILUS vas cut off by an unexpected 
accident, the conſequence of the only raſh 
action, perhaps, of his life. Hannibal, on the 
news of this unexpeQed event, rode up to the 
place, and admired his corpſe, while lying on 
the field : without uttering the leaſt inſulting ex- 
preſſion over it, or ſhowing the leaſt-kind of joy at 
the fall of him, who was ſo great and formidable 
an adverſary. 


HANNIBAL had on former occaſions been 
conſtantly attentive in ordering the proper funeral 
| honours to be paid to the bodies of ſeveral roman 
generals, particularly of Paulus and Gracchus. 
But of Marcellus he himſelf performed the bu- 
rial rites in the moſt magnificent manner: adorn- 
ing his pile with the nobleſt ornaments, and with 
the greateſt reſpe& ſending the aſhes to his ſon 

* by 4 at 
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at Rome, in an urn of ſilver covered with a 
crown of gold. 


Magnanima invidid virtus caret. 


Wu we conſider this, and ſome other aftions 
of Hannibal, have we not reaſon to wiſh, that his 
life alſo had been written by Plutarch ? 


PLUTARCH, with proper candour and con- 
cern, would certainly have acknowledged the 
real blots in Hannibal's character: But it is 
_ equally certain, that he would alſo have done full 

Juſtice to all the bright parts of it. He would 
have been peculiarly diligent to acquaint the 
reader with all his acts of humanity, and his gene- 
roſity of heart; for even Hannibal was ſometimes 
generous and humane. We ſhould then probably 
have ſeen the ſcales of the virtues and vices of 
this famous carthaginian held with a ſteady and 
impartial hand. 


In reading the lives of Plutarch, I frequently 
indeed think of that balance, which Des Piles 
contrived, for weighing the excellencies and 
defects of the famous characters in painting. 
Plutarch perhaps has n what Des Piles pro- 
poſed. 


PAR DON, 
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- PaxDoN, my dear fir, theſe digreſſions. I 
am ſo little practiſed in compoſition, that it is no 
wonder if I be perpetually falling into theſe, and 
other much greater faults. * I know you will allow 
me to talk in my own common way. 


Sou few weeks ago, while you, dear fir, and 
your good pupil were otherwiſe engaged,—in a 
work, as I afterwards found, of great, though 
concealed charity,—I perſuaded the elder of my 
two dear friends to take a morning's airing with 
me in the coach, from our lodgings on our be- 
loved Monte Pinciano, to that place, ad Portam 
Capenam, which is ſuppoſed to have been the 
ſituation of the ſplendid temple, ereted by Mar- 
cellus to Honour and to Virtue. We found indeed 
nothing there, but ſome ſhapeleſs and uncertain 
'ruins: The morning-air however, chiefly owing 
to his converſation on the ſubject, was very plea- 
fant. On our return home we retired to our ſe- 
veral apartments: when he, with freſh ardour, 
reſumed his patriotic ſtudies; and I ſat down to 
amuſe myſelf, as uſual, with ſome of the drawings 
of ancient architecture and ſculpture, that lay on 
my table. | 


Wu rx thus employed, I recolletted, chat men- 
tion is ſomewhere made by the ancient writers, of 
a monument that was erected to the memory of 

Marcellus, 
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Marcellus, If that monument were built ſoon 
after his death, I thought it moſt likely to have 
been a ſquare ſepulchre of t:burtine ſtone, ac- 
cording to the mingled grandeur and ſimplicity of 
the roman works in thoſe times If later, it 
might more probably be a pillar, or triumphal 
arsh. 


I THEN took up a drawing of that magnificent 
triumphal arch of Conſtantine, through which we 
had juſt paſſed ; and indulged myfelf during the 
remainder of the morning, in the following re- 
verie. 


Ix ſuch a triumphal arch had been eretted to 
the memory of Marcellus, in what manner might 


it be ſuppoſed to have been moſt ſuitably adorned? 


- A eROPER ſubjeR for one of it's richeſt bas- 
reliefs would certainly be the erection, or dedi- 
cation, of the temple to Honour and to Virtue®. 
You remember the figures of thoſe goddeſſes on 
the conſular coins of the Cord:an family. 


Tus other ſquare bas-reliefs, within the arch, 
and on each of it's fronts and ſides, might con. 
tain the various heroiſms of Marcellus againſt the 


| ® Thededication of the temple was performed by the ſon 
of Marcellus, about three years after the death of his father, 


(a7. 


* 
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carthaginans, during the firſt and ſecond Punic 
war. 


* 


TRE four tond:, or round compartments on the 
northern front, might repreſent the principal ac- 
tions of the war in Lombardy ; and the triumph of 
Marcellus, carrying the opima ſpolia. Tr 


Bur, how ſuperiour would be the ſubjects of 
the four rich tondi on the ſouthern facciata ! In 
what beauty of ſculpture may we imagine the fic:- 
lian heroiſms of Marcellus to be there deſcribed ? 


IN one of theſe compartments, he might appear, 

as he did in the hour of ſtorming Syracuſe; that 
: is, preſerving the lives and liberties of her citt- 
zens, and ſaving the city itſelf from utter deſtruc- 
tion. He lamented, it is ſaid, the other calami- 
ties of war, which it was not in his power to pre- 
vent; and even ſhed tears at the fall of a city, 
during the triennial ſiege of which, he and his 
whole army had ſuffered ſo conſiderably. 


Ix ſaying this, my dear friends, I do not in- 
tend a panegyric, indiſcriminately, on all the ac- 
tons of thoſe ſicilian campaigns. Livy himſelf 
ſpeaks with ſome doubt of the conduct of the 
romans, with reſpett to the unhappy city of Enna; 
and as to Syracuſe, I am ſure none of this com- 


pany 
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pany ever peruſed the hiſtory of it's fall, without 
ſome heart-felt concern: A concern, that will be 
greatly revived, if ever we ſhould ourſelves viſit 
that city, and view the deſolate ruins ſcattered on 
the ſhore of Acradina. 


You will conſider how far the conqueſt of Sy- 
racuſe was founded in juſtice. It is ſaid to have 
been contrary to the faith of treaties, that the ſy- 
racuſan government had taken arms againſt Rome 
and that with the greateſt obſtinacy they had re- 
fuſed all propoſals of peace. It's fall too was 
ſoftened, by what appeared to be the greateſt mo- 
deration and humanity,—the very ſtretch of cle- 
mency and commiſeration in the conqueror. As 
ſuch the condu of. Marcellus is deſcribed by 
many authors, and particularly by Plutarch; who, 
as a grecian, and a man, doubtleſs felt much con- 
cern for the Hracuſans. In thoſe miſerable 
times, indeed, as our good tutor remarks ina note 
on this paſſage, the laws of war were far more 
ſtern and ſevere, than at preſent, in any part of 


Cirifendom. 


Bur I muſt Aare; you to * theſe awd; 
yons, for I am not myſelf ee diſcuſſing 
them, 


| THE 
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Tu ſecond of the round compartments might 
repreſent Marcellus, looking with grief and re- 
verence on the corpſe of Archimedes. I have 
ventured myſelf to. ſketch out ſomething of ſuch 

a deſign. You will recolle& with pleaſure the 
ancient bas-relief, whence I have copied the prin-. 
* figure. 


Tur company now took ſome time to conſider 
their noble friend's drawing, and to admire the 
real merit of a deſign, formed agreeably to the 
true grecian taſte. From that ſubjeR the conver- 
fation was for ſome minutes diverted to the cha- 
rater of Archimedes; reſpeQing which, Crito 
took this opportunity to obſerve, that it ſeemed 
to be a very inſtructive example, von to gentle- 
men, and to ſcholars. | 


I do not exactly remember, ſaid he, but per- 
haps Dr. Barrow may have conſidered it as ſuch 
in his meditations on the duties of thoſe ſtations. 
For, although Archimedes was of high birth, he 
was alſo one of the moſt diligent followers of ſtudy 
and ſcience. On the other hand, though he had 
advanced very far into the heighths and depths of 
theory, yet did he adapt his demonſtrations and 
diſcoveries praQtically to things of uſe; and thus 
apply his mathematical ſtudies for the benefit of 
his country. 

I FEAR 
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I rzar I am miſtaken as to Dr. Barrow : 
it is moſt probably the obſervation of ſome other 
author; perhaps of monſieur Paſcal. But let me 
not interrupt you any longer, 


MARCELLUS, continued the noble youth, 
did not confine his veneration of Archimedes 
merely to the ceremonial of paying due honours 
to his remains. With a kind earneſtneſs he en- 
quired after his ſurviving relations; and took the 
whole family under his moſt cordial care and pro- 
tection. But, beſide the general ſpirit of huma- 
nity and mercy, which Marcellus is ſaid to have 
ſhown to all men, he was particularly moved in 
favour of Archimedes's family, by the high love 
which he bore to the philoſophy, the oratory, and 
every other ſcience of Greece, and by his admi- 
ration of all thoſe who had excelled in them, For, 
let me with pleaſure add, Marcellus was the firſt 
perſon, who had the honour of introducing into 
his native country a taſte for thoſe elegant arts of 
Greece, which Rome afterwards admired and imi- 
tated, but never could equal. 


Excudent alii ſairantia mollius era, - | 
Credo equidem : vivos ducent de marmore vultus; 
Orabunt cauſas melius ; celique meatus 

Deſcribent radio, & ſurgentia ſidera dicent®, 


2 VISCII. u, vi. 847, 1 
HLX 
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Tur third compartment might ſhow him, not 
in armour, but in his more venerable ſenatorial 
robes of peace. It might particularly repreſent 
that part of his hiſtory, at which he was accuſed 
by the /yracuſans of cruelty in the conqueſt of 
their city. An accuſation moſt unjuſtly formed! 
For, ſuch is ſaid to have been his goodneſs and 
benignity to all ſtates and communities, as well 
as to private perſons, that if in the courſe of the 
war any thing cruel, or even ſevere, had hap- 
pened, it WAS juſtly chargeable, not on Marcel- 
lus, but on the * of the ſufferers themſelves. 
With the greateſt calmneſs, according to Plu- 
tarch, he gave them leave to prefer their accuſa- 
tion to the ſenate ; and with the greateſt modeſty 
ſubmitted to his trial. It was in battle only that 
Marcellus ſhowed that fierceneſs, with which his 
courage inſpired him: Upon all other occaſions, 
he was ſingularly modeſt and courteous. On his 
acquittal, he ſincerely forgave the fyracuſans 
this injury and affront ; received them under his 
protection; and with the greateſt candour and 
condeſcenſion continued to embrace every op- 
portunity of conferring upon his accuſers, and 
their fellow-citizens, all the good offices in his 
power, | 


Bor what ſubje& ſhall we imagine for: the 
ſculpture of the fourth and laſt compartment? 
Wuart 
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Wurar more noble, than the triumphal pro- 
ceſſion ang ſacrifice, on this very hill ? 


IT was to this hill, that Marcellus aſcended in 
triumph, not—as was uſually the caſe—from a 
motive of oppoſition to the ſenate, but in obedi- 
ence to it. It was a ſtanding order of the roman 
ſenate, not to allow a triumph in Rome to any 
perſon, who had not been either di&ator, conſul, 
or prætor, at the time of the victories obtained“. 
If I be not miſtaken, Marcellus was only pro- 
conſul at the taking of Syracuſe. 


I SINCERELY Wiſh it were in my power to of- 
fer you ſome proper reflections on this intereſt - 
ing ſubject; and more eſpecially, while thus we 
are ſtanding upon the very ſpot in queſtion. 

* 

Had any perſon in this company, except my- 
ſelf, been now the ſpeaker, it would have been 
obſerved, with due dignity both of thought and 
language, that it was along the pavement of this 
very road, that Marcellus aſcended in triumph; 
and that it was in the area of this temple, on the 
ruins of which you are now fitting, that he offered 
bis thankſgiving-ſacrifice to heaven. 


„ Vide Livin, lib, xxxi. c. 20. 


vor. l. lr 
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Ix our good tutor in particular had been to ad- 

. dreſs you, he probably would have treated theſe 
ſubjects in ſuch a manner, that the idea of them 
mult long have had it's full and proper effect on 
your minds. 


I am the more inclined to this opinion, be- 
cauſe, I find among the papers he ſo kindly lent 
me at Nettuno, the following memorandum; with 
which I ſhall conclude. 


& On the hill of Alba, Marcellus offers to hea- 
& ven a thankſgiving-ſacrifice for his late victory; 
& that victory, which certainly muſt have been 
© moſt agreeable in the fight of HIM, who is the 
& real father of all the inhabitants of heaven and 
c earth; that nobleſt of victories, —if the eulo- 
* gjum pronounced on it be true; 


ubi parcere victis 
& Pro predd fuit ; & ſeſe contenta, nec ullo 
& Sanguine pollutis, plauſit Victoria pennisx.“ 


* * * 


IT was now the turn of Crito's pupil to ſpeak, 
as next in juniority ; but, inſtead of an oration, 
he with a proper filial reſpe& preſented to his 


'* Vide 81111 ITALIC, lib, xiv, v. 674. 
tutor 
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tutor a poet:cal exerciſe, being an elegiac ode on 
the conſul L. Æmilius Paulus. 
1 
Tux ode opened with a deep lamentation on 
the miſeries of war, exemplified by a view of the 
plains of Canne, on the morning after the battle. 


In the midſt of ſlaughtered legions lay the ro- 


man conſul “ majeſtic, though in ruin.” 


Fallen from his high eſtate, fallen, ms 
And welt'ring in his blogd* ! 


To infuſe ſtill more pity, his amiable qualities 
were then deſcribed ; his conſtant probity of life 
and manners; his love of retirement; his ſincere 
reluctance at accepting a poſt of ſuch high dig- 
nity ; his great ſervices while in it; his patient 
fortitude under the injuries and calumnies, with 
which he was loaded by his ungrateful country- 
men, during both his - conſulſhips.—Theſe parts 
of his charaQter were related with the pureſt ſim- 
plicity and elegance. In a more ſublime ſtyle 
were ſung his magnanimity in the midſt of the 
utmoſt dangers ; and bis anxiety, even during the 


59 See Dryden“. exquiſite ode, intitled, 0 Alexander's 


Feaſt; - the maſter piece of fe genius in modern 
—. | | 


U 2 agonies 
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agonies of death, for the ſafety of his country“. 
His life had, on all occaſions, been devoted to 
the ſervice of his beloved country, and it was 
now loſt in her defence. 


TowaxDs the concluſion of the ode, the poet 
digreſſed into a panegyric on the charity of the 
good matron Buſa f. On this ſubje@ he poured 
forth the moſt noble and exalted ſentiments, wor- 
thy of a true poetic genius, He, at the ſame time, 
laid open, though without knowing it, the great 
goodneſs of his own heart. | 


® Sedent in ſaxo cruore oppletus conſul; Tu quidem, ait, 
Cn. Corneli, mae virtute eſto; ſed cave, fruftra miſerando, 
ne exiguum tempus e manibus hoſtium evadendi amittas, Abi : 
nuncia publice patribus, urbem Romam muniant; ac, prinſ- 
uam victor hoſtis adveniat, prefidiis firment : privatimgue 
Fabio L. Amilium præceptorum ejus memorem, & wixiſſe, 
adhuc mori, Me in hac ftrage militum meorum patere ex- 
eee. ne aut rens iterum e conſulatu ſim, aut accuſator col» 
eg exiſtam, ut aliens crimine innocentiam meam protegam, 
Liy11. lib, xxii. c. 49. 


+ Mulier apula, nomine Buſa, genere elara, ac divitiir, 
eos quia Cannis Canuſium perfuge rant (ad DECEM MILLIA 
 haminum erant) frumenta, weſte, viatico etiam juvit, Pro 

ud ei munificentid poſtea, bella perfect, ab ſenatu honoret ha- 
Fit ſunt, Livni, lib. xxii. c. 52, 54. In like manner, 
during the duke of Marlborough's wars in Flanders, Fenelon 
converted his archiepiſcopal palace at Cambray into an hoſ- 
pital for the ſick and wounded ſoldiery. Biſhop Xen alſo, 
among his innumerable good works, did ſomething of the 
fame kind at Welli, after the battle of Sedgemoor, 


Tur 
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Tux eldeſt of the young gentlemen now roſe 
from his ſeat. With unaffected modeſty he pauſed 
for ſome moments, fixing his eyes on the ground; 
and then began his ſpeech, in the following 
manner. 


« Our noble friend, who with his uſual abili- 
ties opened this conference, has condeſcended to 
chuſe, for the ſubjett of his cloquence, a charac- 
ter of plebeian virtue. For my own part, greatly 
inferiour as I am both in birth and rank, ſurely | 
it ought to be with particular joy, that I ſhould 
take this opportunity of endeavouring to return 
the compliment, by exalting my attention to the 
high obje& of patrician merit. 


FABIUS MAX. VERRUcOSUS. 


Tn E worthy perſon, to whom we have all in 
our education been moſt highly obliged, has ob- 
ſerved in one of theſe papers, which I now hold 
in my hand, that Polybius, on his firſt mention 
of the name of Fabius Maximus Verrucoſus, re- 
marks, that he was of noble b:rth, as well as of 
great abilities“ 


* dns ey x1 Ppornou diageporra x TrPrxo Tax & νν 
Por vB. lib, iii. 


U 3 NoBLE 
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NoBLE indeed was his birth, for he was ſon 
of Fabius Maximus Gurges, grandſon of Fabius 
Maximus Rullianus; and deſcended conſequently 
from a long line of moſt illuſtrious anceſtors, 
whoſe pedigree is traced back much farther than 
the foundation of the roman monarchy. 


As to abilities, his character ſeems, according 

to our good tutor's obſervation, to anſwer to the 
idea of the trueſt magnanimity The mind of 
Fabius was replete with the higheſt fortitude; 
and that fortitude was always governed, and fre- 
quently covered, by other ſtill ſuperiour virtues : 
In the ſame manner as—to quote a late obſerva- 
tion of our noble friend,—in the antique ſtatues 
at Rome, particularly in thoſe of Apollo, we fre- 
quently: have ſeen the firmeſt ſtrength crowned 
by-the greateſt beauty. | | 


THis was 1 the caſe with Fabius in 
his earlieſt youth; who, though fully animated 
with this noble hereditary ſpirit, yet happily and 
wiſely choſe to ſhine in {till nobler qualities ;— 
the greateſt induſtry, as to every ſtudy and exer- 
ciſe of body and mind; and the moſt engaging, 
and lamb-l:ke meekneſs of temper towards all his 
aſſociates. From the latter, ſaid our young orator, 
turning to Crito's pupil, it was, that Fabius is 
faid to have then acquired the name of Ovicula. 

Ie 
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Ir we view him afterwards, when in full man- 
hood, or even towards the decline of life, we 
ſhall find the ſame ſpirit continue in vigour ; 
though always under the government of the ſame 
wiſdom. 


WHENEVER the public welfare ſeemed to re- 
quire it, he always ſhowed the moſt ardent courage. 
With the greateſt intrepidity he accepted the 
government in the moſt dangerous times. He 
confronted Hannibal in the field of battle. In 
the general dejettion, after the defeat and ſlaugh- 
ter of Cannæ, he was almoſt the only roman who 
ſhowed no fear. But at other ſeaſons, when the 
ſtate of the nation, though to outward appearance 
more flouriſhing, required the exerciſe of the 
utmoſt prudence and caution in it's governors z 
then, this wiſe ſtateſman reſolutely reined in his 
own daring ſpirit, as well as that of his country- 
men. | 


Wirn the moſt invincible patience he bore 
their murmurs; and willingly, for their ſakes, 
did he ſuffer them to brand him even with the 
name of a coward: according to that noble 
maxim, „ You are welcome to abuſe me, only 
& permit me to labour, even to death, to be of 
* ſome ſervice to you, and to your children.“ 


54 FABIUS 
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FABIUS was not only thus calm and immove- 
able amidſt the clamours and accuſations of his 
moſt violent rivals: he afterwards, with the 
greateſt magnanimity, ſaved the lives and pro- 
tected the reputations of thoſe very rivals. His 
generoſity indeed both to Varro and to Mzinutius 
can hardly be too much ſtudied and admired. 


Taz generous returns of Minutius, who was 
conquered by the goodneſs of Fabius, and his 


heart converted to a worthy and noble gratitude, 
' deſerve allo great commendation. In this, ſaid 


he, bowing to Crito, I have the ſatisfaction to 
be conſcious that I am ſpeaking your own ſenti- 
ments. From the papers now in my hand, I 
ſhould be inclined to think, that there is ſcarcely 
any ſubject of meditation more welcome or pleaſ- 
ing to your mind, than ſuch an inſtance of a 
perſon reclaimed, and converted, by the kind- 
neſs of the very man whom he had wrongfully 


oppoſed. : 


Or TEN have I had occaſion to be ſenſible of 
my great defects both in language and elocution; 
yet perhaps never more ſo than at preſent. 1 
have in my hands materials for the nobleſt ora- 
tion ; but my tongue 1s deficient, 


How 
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How pleaſing muſt other parts of the hiſtory 
of Fabius have been to your pious and good heart! 
and what ſatisfaction muſt you have ſelt, when 
inſerting the following obſervation ! 


Tuoven Fabius was very ſolicitous to inſpire 
his troops with the trueſt ſpirit of roman cou- 
rage, his ſtill greater care was to inſtrutt them, 
that valour would be of no uſe without the fa- 
vour of heaven; which to obtain, was their firſt 
duty, and after the obtaining of which no enemy 
was to be feared. Polybius and Plutarch both 
obſerve, that, when Fabius marched againſt Han- 
nibal, his firſt object was to ſacrifice to heaven. 


Nox will it be a ſmall additional pleaſure to 
the benevolent mind, both of yourſelf, and of your. 
good pupil, to recolle&, that though Fabius ſup- 
ported with proper dignity his high authority as 
a general, and a diQtator, yet his heart melted at 
the hardſhips even of the moſt common ſoldiers ; 
and with joy did he ſell his whole property, to 
ranſom thoſe from captivity, who had fallen into 
the hands of their african enemies. 


ParDoN me, dear fir, replied Crito, if I for a 
moment interrupt your oration. I ought not to 
fit ſtill in filence, and patiently liſten to compli- 
ments of which I am unworthy, They are, I 


am 
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am confident, the ſincere ſentiments of your good 
and friendly heart; but I neither deſerve them, 
nor ought to hear them. In the ſequel of your 
oration therefore, permit me to beg, that you will 
fix the company's attention to other objetts. 


 Grvsx me leave alſo to obſerve at preſent, that 
a deſcendant of Fabius Maximus, a roman matron 
named Fabiola, who lived many ages after his 
time, ſhowed in a moſt remarkable manner the 
ſame generoſity of ſpirit, which, as you well ob- 
ſerve, thus warmed the heart of this her great 
anceſtor. During her life-time, ſhe gave up 
every thing that ſhe poſſeſſed and her family 
eſtate was then very great—entirely to the relief 
of the poor and afflicted. It is alſo very remark- 
able, that this ſame roman matron was the firſt 
perſon who ever erected an hoſpital for the fick ; 
and that thus the bright example of all thoſe ex- 
cellent inſtitutions, which are at preſent ſuch 
bleſſings to the inhabitants of Europe, Aſia, 
Africa, and America, was given to the world by 
the noble houſe of Fabius*.——But pray proceed, 
and, with your uſual kindneſs, excuſe this inter- 
ruption. 


See the life of Fabiola, written by St. Jerome. Had 
that writer foreſeen the long duration of the Fabian family, 
he would probably have thought it the reward of her tran- 
icendant Charity, | 

TuE 
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Tur young gentleman now pauſed for ſome 
moments, the modeſty of Crito having checked 
the current of his oration: he recovered himſelf, 
however, with tolerable preſence of mind, and 
caſting his eyes on the notes in his hand, pro- 
cceded as follows. 


Tu beloved ſon of Fabius was cut off in the 
flower of youth, and height of promotion. Fabius 
attended his urn to the ſepulchre, with all the 


magnanimity of an undaunted roman hero; yet, 


at the ſame time condeſcended not a little to mo- 
derate and ſoften down his fortitude, by many 
marks of the moſt paternal affettion and piety. 


FABIUS himſelf ſpoke the funeral oration. 
This ſpeech was preſerved till the time of Plu- 


tarch, and was then greatly admired for a weight 


of ſenſe, and ſtrength of eloquence, like that of 
the funeral oration in Thucydides. It was alſo 
\ obſerved to be exactly congenial and ſuitable to 
the character of the ſpeaker. Tully himſelf ad- 
mires it, though he ſeems to have conſidered it 
rather in a philoſophical than in a rhetorical light. 
Multa in Fabio preclara ; fed nihil admirabilius, 
quam quomodo ille mortem tulit ſilii, clari viri & 
conſularis. Eſt in manibus laudatio ; quam cum 
legimus, quem fphulofophum non contemnumus* ? 


Cato Major de ſenectute, c. 4. | 
PERHAPS 


! 
j 
1 
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PERHARs it were much to be wiſhed, that this 
oration of Fabius on his ſon, or that which was 
ſpoken upon Fabius himſelf, while, as father of 
the nation, he was carried ut the public expence to 
his grave—had been preſerved to this time. Fu- 
neral oratory has indeed, too frequently, both in 
ancient and modern times, rendered itſelf very 
contemptible by it's falſehood and flattery. But, 
ſurely, ſuch a ſubjeQ as that of the character 
of a Fabius Verrucoſus, would have been ſuffi- 
ctent to have ſupported the dignity of eloquence, 
without having the need of recurring to fiction or 
palliation. | 


Wirz what energy indeed might a true orator 
dwell on the many glorious parts of the life of this 
hero! 


Wir what ſplendour of rhetoric might he de- 
ſcribe him, as joined with Marcellus to dirett the 
counſels, and command the armies of his country; 
while Rome thus appeared in the greateſt majeſty, 
like Minerva, armed with ſuch a ſword, and 
protected by ſuch an ægis! 


\ 


Wir n more ſedate eloquence might he repre- 
ſent him filling his ſeat, as the father of the vo- 
man parliament: for towards the latter end of 


his life he was choſen princeps ſenatis, | 
IN 
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Ix that high office Fabius Verrucoſus, like his 
grandfather Rull:anus, may not improperly per- 
haps be compared to the Homeric Neſtor. 


- Componere lites 
Inter Peleiden feſtinat, & inter Atreiden®, 


IMMEDIATELY after the death of Marcellus, 
Claudius Nero and M. Livius were elected conſuls, 
It is unneceſſary now to ſpeak of their charac_ 
ters t, or of the extreme importance of their con- 
ſulſhip to the welfare of Rome. You thoroughly 
conſidered this ſubje&, when in your journey laſt 
autumn you paſſed through the city of Fano, and 
thence viſited the banks of the Metro. 


Teſtis Metaurum flumen, & Aſdrubal 
Devifus, & pulcher fugatis 


* Hor, Epift, lib, le 3 

+ M. Livius, eleven years before, was joined in the con- 
ſulſhip with L. Paulus: he partook alſo of his unjuſt ſen- 
tence and condemnation ; and lived afterwards in retire- 
ment for ſeveral years. Vid. Livy, lib. xxvii. c. 34. Ac- 
cording to Rollin's good obſervation, it ſeems probable, that 
the ſpeech of Livius to Fabius, on letting out for his pro- 
vince, is not genuine, 

C. Nero ſeems to be one of the principal roman characters 
in military merit. His modeſty alſo, particularly at his tri- 
umph, is very exemplary. Conſociatus triumphus puum can 
ut rigue conſuli, tum magis Neroni, gui, quantum merito antei- 
bat, tantum honore college ceſſerat, gloriam auxit. Liv, 
lib, xxVili, c. 9. 
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Ille dies Latio tenebris, 
Qui primus alma riſit ador ea“. 


Tur great victory, which ſaved Rome, is in- 
deed to be attributed chiefly to C. Nero. I grant 
that Livius had a very confiderable ſhare in it; 
and in fact it was gained by their united counſels 
and labours. But let it be alſo remembered, that 
Fabius was the principal cauſe of that happy con- 
cord and union. Inimicitiæ enim inter eos nobiles 
erant: De reconciliatione autem eorum principium 
fattum eſt in ſenatu, a Q. Fabio Maximo. 


How fatal might have been the conſequence to 
this country, if during their conſulſhips they had 
been as much divided, as they were both before 
and afterwards ! | 


— — — — —Z＋I—N——ãt Oy oe — — —P 
i pt that 
2 * 


H #ev yy2you TIpizp ©», Ipiansco re veg. T ; 


On theſe parts of the hiſtory of Fabius, the 
orator would juſtly expatiate with great pleaſure. 
But how would he grieve, that it was not in his 
power to be ſilent on the cruelty, — for ſo we muſt 
call it,—exerciſed at Tarentum! How ſtrongly 
would he join his wiſhes to thoſe of Plutarch, 
that Fabius had there imitated the humanity which 


* Ho, lib, iv. Od, 4, 
+ Hom, II. A. 255, 
Marcellus 
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Marcellus diſplayed at Syracuſe! Livy indeed 
| prefers Fabius, on account of his not having 
taken away the ſtatues of the gods from the tem- 
ples of Tarentum: But, ſurely, it would have 
been much more to his true honour, if he had 
preſerved the human race ;—the living and the 
moſt noble image of God. 


LE us, however, in juſtice to Fabius, recol- 
le, that when afterwards the cauſe of the taren- 
{ines was tried in the roman ſenate, Fabius was 
their advocate; and defended them from ſuch 
a total ruin as had cruſhed the inhabitants of 
Capua. Let us allo thence, as well as from 
other parts of his charatter, infer, that moſt 
probably that flaughter was to be attributed to 
the fury of the ſoldiery, and not to the order of 
the general. 

Towards the latter end of his life, Fabius 
behaved in ſuch a manner to Scipio, as to have 
put it in doubt, whether he were jealous of his 
riſing glory; or whether he oppoſed his deſigns 
of invading Africa, merely from motives of cau- 
tion and care for the ſafety of Rome. For let it 
be remembered, that at that time Mago had taken 
Genoa, and Hannibal was ſtill in the kingdom of 
Naples, 


0 
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Ox conſidering the whole, you perhaps will 
be inclined to follow, in a great meaſure, the 
judgment of Plutarch. You will candidly think, 
that Fabius's oppoſition to Scipio arole at firſt, 
merely from that caution which was peculiar to 
him in former years; and which probably, from 
the common effect of old age, was now greatly 
increaſed. By the length however of that conteſt 
and oppoſition, Fabius ſeems to have fallen into 
the failings of that time of life, moroſeneſs and 
peeviſhneſs. That theſe were the real motives of 
his conduct, you will be much more inclined to 
think, than to attribute them to any mean jealouſy 
of another's glory, which ſeems not at all corre. 


ſpondent either to his former character, or to that 


of his family. Rullianus alios ad ſuam gloriam 
conſurgentes lætus aſpexit*, 


Bur, may the few unworthy parts of the hif- 
tory of Fabius be buried in perpetual oblivion! 
and may his virtues, unſullied by ſuch a mixture, 
be duly honoured by our imitation of them ! 


LzT us not uncharitably dwell on the infirmi- 
ties of ſo great a man, when advanced to nearly 
his ninetieth year: Let us rather contemplate his 
former courſe of life; particularly his wiſe and 


Liv. lib, x, c. 13. 


ſteady 


= 
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ſteady conduct, when regulated by ſound {kill and 
judgment:—a conduct, far ſuperiour to all thoſe 
raſh and impetuous ſallies, that reſult from mere 
perſonal bravery, and a vain deſire of popular 
applauſe. His motto then was, Contemnendo po- 
tius, quam appetendo, 'gloriam®. : 


LEI us duly conſider the great weight of thoſe 
two virtues, which by Polybius are eſteemed the 
real ſources of all the greatneſs of Rome, and in 
each of which Fabius was ſo eminent: I mean, 
unſhaken conſtancy in the heavieſt adverſity ; 
and prudent moderation, when in a more prof: 
perous ſtate. | 


SATISFIED With giving to Fabius a juſt ap- 
plauſe for theſe virtues, a true orator would not 
weaken his panegyric by the addition of any other 
imaginary excellencies. In omnibus _ que 
dicit orator, neceſſe eſt; cum majeſtas inſit, tum 
fides. Much leſs ought he to endeavour, by a 
partial compariſon of this character with thoſe of 
the other contemporary heroes of Rome, to exalt 
the merit of Fabius, by depreciating theirs. So 
far as juſtice would allow, he ſhould pay great 
reſpect and honour to all their memories. 


* Dem Ons wana gloria, neque falſa movit infamia. 
Veritas enim laborat, ſed extinguitur nunguam, Gloriam, qui 
g reverit, veram habebit, 


Vor. . X vou 
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Your good pupil, fir, has informed us, that 
you intend to favour this company to-morrow 
with the character of Scipio Africanus. But, 
though the glory of Scipio may as far out- ſhine 
that of all his contemporaries, as that of his pa- 


tron Jupiter (to whom was dedicated this tem- 


ple, where we now ſtand) was ſuppoſed to excel 
that of all the other heathen deities; Yet as, not- 
withſtanding the pre-eminence of Jupiter, altars 
and temples were erected to Neptune, — as on 
that neighbouring ſea-coaſt ; to Hercules, —as on 
thoſe neighbouring mountains of Tivoli; to Apol- 
lo,—as on that diſtant hill of Sorafe; and to 
Diana, —as in the adjoining foreſts of Algidum  ; 
So without doubt, notwithſtanding this pre-emi- 
nence of Scipio, you will earneſtly deſire, that we 
ſhould pay proper honour to the memory of many 


other contemporary roman heroes, — particularly 


to Marcellus and Paulus; eſpecially at this time, 
while the proſpett of the country, for which they 
ſhed their blood, is ſo widely and ſo magnifi- 
cently ſpread before our view. 


Nox is leſs honour perhaps due to Fabius: for, 
ſurely, a long life worn out in the public ſervice 
is at leaſt equal to a death in her cauſe. 


PAR DON, fir, this warmth ; but indeed, when 
from this hill I view there the city of Rome, and 
| | | lere, 


— 


| 
| 
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bere, on the field to which I now point,—a little 
above the town of Rocca di Papa,—the place of 
the camp of Hannibal; I cannot ſpeak with cool- 
neſs of their names, who defended the roman 
ſtate, while the dreadful ſtorm of the punic war 
hung over theſe hills, or ravaged thoſe plains. 


THrrs, in ſome ſenſe, was the peculiar glory of 
Fabius Maximus Verrucoſus. This eſpecially places 
him in a fairer light than moſt of the other heroes 
of his country. 


Fo R, be it above all things remembered, that 
it was not by any foreign expedition, it was not 
by extending the dominions of Rome, that Fabius 
gained ſo glorious a name. It was by his ſervices 
to his country, in that moſt juſt of all military 
labours, a defenſive war. 


K CHAP. 
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c H A p. III. 
EIGHTH DAY'S CONVERSATION. 


Tu E company ſupped laſt night at Rocca di 
Papa. At ſupper the converſation turned on the 
tradition of the place relative to Hannibal's hav- 
ing pitched his camp cloſe by this village. 


Tu Ax tradition, ſaid Crito, is controverted by 
ſeveral learned men, but I know not which con- 
tains moſt truth; the tradition of the people, or 


the opinion of the learned. 


Soon after funlper; the company retired to reſt, 
being fatigued with their day's journey. 


They roſe proportionably early, and began their 
journey with the ſun. Down ſome part of the 
ſteep deſcent of the hill, they walked on foot; 
their ſervants leading the horſes, In paſſing 
through the cheſnut wood, which in this early 
hour of the morning appeared particularly freſh 
and pleaſant, Cr:to's pupil aſked his tutor what 
he thought might be the occaſion of the ſpiral 

growth 
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growth of moſt of it's trees. Crito's anſwer to 
this queſtion turned the thoughts of his young 
friends to the principles of vegetation, and other 
parts of natural philoſophy. Such was their con- 
verſation, till having paſſed the cheſnut wood, they 
found below it their coach waiting for them, ac - 
cording to appointment. 


Tux whole company had of late given ſuch 
diligent and conſtant attention to their ſtudy of 
the roman hiſtory, that when they got into their 
coach this morning Crito thought it highly pro- 
per to turn the converſation to another ſubjett. 
Cautious not to weary the patience of his young 
friends, by continually keeping their thoughts 
in the ſame train, he ſuggeſted very different 
topics. For ſeveral miles he ſpoke of nothing 
but what might be an amuſing relaxation to their 
minds, or tend to produce ſome innocent mirth ; 
and thus he purpoſed to paſs the whole day, if 
poſſible, without the mention of a lingle roman 
hero, 


Bur ſcarcely had the coach deſcended to that 
broad plain, in the midſt of which Rome is ſituate, 
when the eldeſt of the young gentlemen recalled 
the converſation to it's uſual objects. He pointed 

out to his compantons, from the eoach- window 
| X93 on 
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on the left, a diſtant view of the long row of an- 
cient ſepulchres on the appian way. They ap- 
proached nearer and nearer to that road, and en- 
tered it about a mile before they came to the gates 
of Rome. During all this time his thoughts were 
ſtill more and more occupied in recollecting the 
noble actions of ſeveral roman patriots; particu- 
larly at the illuſtrious period of the ſecond punic 
war, which he had been lately ſtudying at Net- 
tuno. 9 \ 
How uſefully inftruQive, ſaid he, is the de- 
ſcription given us by hiſtorians of the manners of 
that age! Our own engliſi hiſtory indeed abounds 
with many ſhining inſtances of patriotic fortitude 
and generoſity, in times of public danger; but I 
know not which period of it we may juſtly com- 
pare with this part of the annals of Rome. Never 
was the roman ſtate really ſo ſtrong, as in the 
midſt of the war with Hannibal. Caritas enim 
Patriæ, per omnes tum ordines, velut tenore uno, 
pertinebat. 


Fox is it not true, that at this time the rich men 
in the city, unwearied by the length of ſo expen- 
five a war, perſevered in ſupporting the public 
credit at the hazard of their own fortunes ; and 
that in the army, at perhaps more than one urgent 
criſis 


8 
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criſis of national diſtreſs, not a ſingle officer 
would accept his pay ; but generouſly gave it up 
to the public military cheſt ? 


Tux equeſtrian order,—which perhaps we may 
be allowed to conſider as the gentry of Rome,— 
ſhowed by their actions how truly generous were 
the ſentiments, by which they were animated. But 
peculiarly active were the members of the roman 
parliament, in the defence and preſervation of 
their country, which was peculiarly committed to 
their care. Their harangues from the roſtra 
were the natural language of ardent magnanimity : 
their deliberations within the doors of the ſenate- 
houſe were full of firmneſs and prudence. 


Ox the other hand, this was the time when the 
roman parliament, that body of wiſe men, had 
more credit than ever with the people: it's princi- 
pal members were heard and conſidered as ora- 
cles. With proper reſpe& permit me to name 
Sempronius Gracchus, Manlius Torquatus, and 
that ſenator, who was ſo particularly anxious for 
the ſupport of the public faith in a period of pub- 
lic debt ;—I mean Valerius Levinus. Perhaps 
ſome of theſe ruined tombs, by which we are now 
Paſſing, may contain their honourable remains, 


X 4 cori 
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I corixp from my pocket edition of Livy, one 
morning at Vettuno, ſome few lines; which, with 
your leave, I will now read to you. 


Nemo ed tempeſtate infirudlior cini habebatur, 
P. Licinio. Congeſtis omnibus humanis a naturd 
fortundque' bonts, nobilis idem ac dives erat; for- 
md viribuſque corporis eæcellebat: facundiſſimus 
idem habebatur, ſeu in cauſa orandd, ſeu in ſenatu, 
ad populum ſuadendi aul diſſuadendi locus eſſetx. 
How pleaſing a character would this ſeem to moſt 
young engliſimen, particularly to thoſe whoſe 
views are directed toward the houſe of com- 
mons. | 


Bur if in ſelecting theſe lines I have conſulted 
too much my own taſte; I have the ſatisfaction 
to think, that the following extracts will be very 
acceptable both to yourſelf, and to your good 
pupil. Pardon me, dear fir, I mean no compli- 
ment. Your pupil very well knows, that we are 
at preſent near the burying-place of the Servilian 
familyt. He alſo may recollett, that one of that 
family, towards the concluſion of the ſecond pu- 
Nic war, had the happineſs of releaſing his father 
and uncle from a long captivity of fixteen years. 


* Vid, Livy, lib. XXX. C. 1. 


+ Vide Torr y's Tuſculan Queſtons, book 1ſt, c. 7. _ 
iu egr/{ſns porta Capend, cum Serviliorum fepaichra wides, Oe. 


Servilius 
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Servilius, hinc patre, hinc patruo later: circum- 
datus, privato magis quam publico decore inſignis 
romam rediit. A ſpeftacle, as your good pupil 
will think, far more pleaſing than any of the pom- 
pous triumphs, that ever entered this Porta Capend. 


TowaRrDs the concluſion of the ſame war, 
one of the fathers of the roman parliament* made 
a motion, the intention of which might be ap. 
proved by any of the moſt reverend fathers on 
the biſhop's bench. He moved, that the houſe 
ſhould appoint a public and devout thankſgiving, 
for the deliverance of 7taly. from the ravages of 
Hannibal. Ne ſegnius P. C. bona quam mala ſen- 
tiamus. Non ſolùm advenientem gratiam retle ac. 
cipiamus; ſed præteritarum etiam ſimus memores. 


— 


Taz coach now entering the gates of Rome, 
the converſation, by Crito's contrivance, took 
another turn. In about half an hour they arrived 
at the door of the engli/i coffee-houſe, in the 
Piazza di Spagna ; where they had the great ſa- 
tisfaction to hear, that, ſince their excurſion to 
Tivoli and Nettuno, three engli/h mails were ar- 
rived, and ſeveral parcels of letters ſent to their 
lodgings. 


* Mentione @ ſenioribus falls, Lux. 
Tuazy 
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TrrTtHntx they haſtened therefore with impati- 
ence. Nothing indeed ſeems a ſtronger ſign of 
good diſpoſition in a young traveller, than the 
eager joy withwhich he receives letters from home. 
During the whole enſuing afternoon and evening, 
theſe worthy youths had ſcarce any other thoughts, 
than what aroſe from the contents of the packets, 
which they had the pleaſure of receiving. On 
theſe they thought even in their dreams. This 
was peculiarly the cale of Crito's pupil, who 
for moſt part of the night viſionarily fancied him- 
ſelf at his father's ſeat, ſurrounded by all his kind 
relations and friends, His wandering imagina- 
tion then repreſented to him thoſe places in the 
neighbouring country, with which from earlieſt 
childhood he had been acquainted. He now 
deemed himſelf walking along the romantic and 
ſolitary path of Dovedale ; now repoſing in the 
rocky cell of the gardens of lam, cloſe by the 
murmuring ſource of the ſubterranean ſtream ; 
now viewing Raphael's beautiful Madona at Oke- 
over, one of whoſe hands reſts on her mother's 
ſhoulder, the other embraces her child ;—ſweet 
emblem of both filial and parental love ! 


P 7: V3 - 


On the following monday morning the company 
met, by appointment, at the Colonna gardens on 
the 
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the ſide of the Monte Quirinale, in which gar- 
dens the houſe of the Cornelii anciently ſtood. 


THENCE they proceeded together to the mu- 
ſæum on the Capitoline hill. 


Tu Capitoline muſcum ſtands oppoſite to the 
tribunals of the modern conſuls, mentioned in 
the ſecond chapter of the firſt book“. It conſiſts 
of ſeveral apartments ; but the company, inſtead 
of entering theſe, which they had often already 
viſited ; turned ſhort on their right hand into the 
gallery, at the top of the ſtair-caſe, and walked 
forward to that buſt, which is ſaid to be the re- 
preſentation of Scipio Africanus. 


LookxiNnG on this buſt, the youngeſt of the 
company began to compare it with the baſalto 
buſt of the ſame hero, preſerved in the Aurora 
apartment of the Roſpiglioſi palace, and which is 
generally eſteemed the beſt on that ſubjett of any 
now in Rome. 


CRITO liſtened with particular attention to the 
obſervations of his noble young friend; and then, 
after ſome pauſe, began his morning's lecture in 
the following manner. 


* Vid, Page 43. 
SCIPIO 


A. C. 
218 
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SCIPIO AFRICANUS. 


Epys ye vr, "1 rig UPYHTHUL HANGS, 
Kai rag Te\euTa; ei» ed Srug exe. 


GREAT truth is there in that common ob- 
ſervation, that © every thing depends on the man- 
ner in which it is begun.“ If you be deſirous 
of being good in your lives, you muſt labour to 
begin to be ſo in your youth. Scipio's life was 
almoſt one continued ſcene of good ations, yet 
there is no part of it more worthy of your imita- 
tion than the commencement. He began indeed 
his career of glory with the nobleſt virtues ; and 
roſe upon the world with all the ſplendour of a 
Guido's Aurora. 


Ar ſeventeen years of age he highly diſtin- 


guiſhed himſelf by that filzal piety, which was moſt 


nobly hereditary in his family, For, as you all 
know, Publius Cornelius, maſter of the horſe to 
Camillus, acquired for himſelf and his deſcend- 
ants the name of Scipio“, by being the kind ſup- 


porter and ſtaff of his dear father, then fink- 


ing under the misfortune of blindneſs, joined to 
the weakneſs of old age. This family charatter 


A walking ſtick; a crutch; ſo PrAurus, Afr, I. I. 110. 
Nam ego illud argentum tam paratum filio [cio e, quam me 
bunc ſcipionem contui. 


was 
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was conſiderably heightened and exalted by the 
hero now before us: he had indeed the great glory 
and happineſs of even ſaving the life of his pa- 
rent. When Hannibal, like an immenſe avranche*, 
deſcended from the Alps on the roman territories, 
it was the fortune and the choice of the brave 
conſul, Scipio's father, to be firſt oppoſed to him. 
In the engagement the roman troops gave way: 
the conſul was dangerouſly wounded, and encom- 
paſſed by the enemy : in that moment of urgent 
diſtreſs, young Scipio ardently ruſhed forwards, 


ET GENITOR NATI PARMA PROTEC- 
TUS ABIBATTH., 


W 1TH what pleaſure, my dear fellow-travellers, 
did you think of this noble action, when, after 
having paſſed the Alps, in your voyage down the 
river Teſin, from the great lake to the Po, you 
paſſed by thoſe fields, where, after this action, 
Publius Scipio—Tov viov owrype mpooeQuyyoe ! | 


Sven, I well remember, was the quotation 
which the eldeſt of this company then made from 
Polybius. My pupil in the mean time applied to 


*The avranches are great maſſes of ſnow; which, get- 
ting looſe from the ſides of the Alps, in their deſcent {weep 
away flocks and herds with irreſiſtible violence; and ſome- 
times bury whole villages, which lie in the vallies. 


+ Exz10, X. 800, Ip 
Silins 
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Silius Italicus, which lay by him in the boat, and 
which he tells me he has found to be a very uſe- 
ful antiquarian book however indifferent in re- 
ſpe of poetry, —in ſeveral parts of his journey 
through /taly. He took up that book, and read 
the following verſes, ſome of which ſeem not un- 
worthy of a much nobler poet. 


— Pietaſque inſignis, & tas 
Belligeris fecit miranda ſilentia campis, 
Tum celſo e curru Mavors ; Carthaginis arces 
Exſcindes, inquit, tyrioſque in fadera coges: 

| Nulla tam en longo tanta exorietur in ævo 
Lux tibi, chare puer! Mace, o! Matte indole 

facra, 

Vera Jovis proles; & adhuc majora ſuperſunt : 
Sed nequeunt meliora dari*. 


Paxpon me for this. interruption: but, if I be 
not miſtaken, dear fir, ſaid the youngeſt of the 
company, the buſt of Scipio, in the Albani pa- 
lace, has on it's forehead a repreſentation of the 
ſcars, which this hero gained on that glorious oc- 
caſion. But, pray, proceed. 


Ar the age of nineteen, continued Cr:to, Scipio 
ſaved his country from a calamity, which would 


+ S1t.Irar, lib, iv. 472. 


have 
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have been perhaps the moſt diſhonourable and 
moſt fatal of all the misfortunes, with which it 
was then afflicted. He was one of the legionary 
tribunes at the battle of Cannæ. Scarcely was A. C. 
that diſmal day concluded, when Scipio, in the * 
midſt of that public diſtreſs and deſpair——But 
let me not trouble you with the repetition of a 
ſtory, which you recolle& to be ſo nobly related 
by Livy, and other writers. Perhaps it has been 
told on canvas alſo by ſome worthy hands: per. 
haps, dear ſir, —addreſſing himſelf to the young 
nobleman—ſome learned painter may with proper 
expreſſions have repreſented his idea of the figure 
of young Scipio, waving his ſword over the head 
of his degenerate countrymen, and repeating with 
reverence the oath to Jupiter; That he would 
not, though at the utmoſt peril, ever deſert the 
cauſe of his country. How properly placed 
would ſuch a painting be in the picture- gallery on 

- this hill; this Capitoline hill, which the noble ge- 
nius of youth, even in the times of Tarquzn, could 
never be induced to abandon ! 


Di patrii, quorum ſemper ſub numine Troja eſt, 
Non tamen omnino Teucros delere paratis, 


Cum tales animos juvenum, & tam certa tulſtts 
Pectora“. AK 


* /ENE1D, ix, 247. 


Ar 
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Ar three and twenty years of age, Scipio was 
executing his office of ædile in Rome, when the 
A. c. diſmal news arrived from Spain of the defeat and 
- 212 death of his brave uncle and father, | 

FxzQUENTLY have we read in the roman hiſ. 
tory the greateſt elogiums on the characters of 
both thoſe heroes. Each is deſcribed as a very 
intrepid and prudent general; each, on theſe and 

on other accounts, was greatly lamented, both by * 
the romans and the ſpaniards :—Cneius particu- 
larly, who had longer commanded in that coun- 
try, and was the firſt“, who is ſaid to have 
' ſhown there a ſpecimen of roman juſtice and tem- 
perance. How ſtrongly did the virtues of both 

thoſe heroes occur to your memory, at the very 

| Inſtant when you firſt entered the gates of Rome tt 


Tux roman armies in Spain would at that time | 
probably have been totally deſtroyed, had it not 
been for the amazing courage and conduct of the _— 
centurion Marciuss Marcius poſſeſſed indeed 


Cn. Scipio primus romani nominis iu ean provinciam venit. 
LIVII. lib. xxviii. c. 32. 

+ The materials on the outſide of the Porta del Popolo are, 
in great part, marbles taken from the ruins of the pyramidi- 
cal ſepulchres, which were erefted to the memory of theſe 
two heroes in the adjoining part of the Campus Martius. 
Vid. Silins Italicus, lib. xiii. It ſeems not improbable, that 
theſe two noble ſepulchres were erected by the dutiful af- 


feftion of Africanus, with the approbation of the roman ( 
ſenate, 
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very great military abilities. It is particularly 
related of him, that he had ſtrengthened and im- 
proved an excellent genius, by the. inſtruction 
and example of both the Scipios; particularly of 
Cneius, under whom he had ſerved many years. 
J could wiſh that the trophy of Marcus, the fil- 
ver ſhield of Aſdrubal, had been ſtill preſerved 
in this Capitoline Muſeum®. 


On the meeting of the comitia in the Campo 
Marzo, in order to elect a military commander in 
Spain, as ſucceſſor to the two Scipios, no candi- 
date appeared for this moſt dangerous office. The 
people looked in vain on the ſenators: the ſena- 
tors and generals looked, equally in vain, at each 
other. No one, in all that noble and numerous 
aſſembly, offered himſelf for the ſervice of his 
country, A general ſilence enſued ;—a general 
deſpondency.—Young- Scipio then aroſe :—Can 
you not fancy to yourſelves that you now fee him 
in that attitude? He aroſe, to follow the footſteps 
of his brave father and uncle, though leading to 
ſuch labours, dangers, and perhaps death. 


Nox was this all; for ſo ſoon as the univerſal 
acclamation of the crowded aſſembly would permit 


. e victoria ejus de penis, uſque ad Sncenſum 
Capitolium, fuit in templo clypeur, Marcins 2 cum 
8 Afarabaljs. Liv. lib. xxv. c. 39. 


Nel. I. 8 | it, 
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it, he ſhowed both to the magiſtrates and people, 
by his manner of ſpeaking, that he had not only 
the ſpirit to offer himſelf for that dangerous and 
important office ; but that alſo by his ſtudy and 
application,—which he had exemplarily continued 
without remiſfion from his earlieſt youth, he had 
rendered himſelf fully capable of executing it. 


CRITO was proceeding, when ſome other 


_ perſons, a group of german travellers, coming 


into that apartment of the Muſeum, the converſa- 
tion was interrupted; and our engliſi company 
were obliged to retire to a ſmaller room, on the 
right hand of the entrance of the gallery. This 
room, beſide the many other curioſities with 
which it is adorned, contains a-great number of 
ancient buſts, that are indeed valuable for their 
ſculpture : But it is much to be regretted, that it 
is not known who were the particular charatters of 
antiquity repreſented by them. It'is' remark- 
able, that among theſe eſte incognite, there is one, 
which is very {triking to all engliſimen; being 
ſaid to be a very ſtrong reſemblance of general 
Wolfe. It was with great pleaſure, that our young 
gentlemen firſt gave their attention to this. After 
ſome pauſe Crito obſerved, that in the wars be. 
tween Rome and Carthage, Spain might be con- 
ſidered in ſomething of the ſame light as America 


was, in the wars between France and England. 
. | Nor 
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Nor was Scipio's conduct in Spain, continued he, 
unlike that of this almoſt equally youthful br:ti/k 
hero in America. However low the roman af- 
fairs in that province might be reduced, when 


Scipio landed, he loſt not his ſpirit ; but, to the 
general aſtoniſhment, immediately carried the war 


to the gates of the enemy's capital in that country: A C. 


and by the reduction of it, began his life, as a 
general, in the ſame manner, and with the ſame 
glory, as that which concluded and crowned' the 
career of our BRITISH WORTHY |! 


Bor, if Scipio may be conſidered as a pattern 
to the heroes of ſuch diſtant generations, it is ſtill 
more uſeful to obſerve, that he himſelf diligently 
imitated the examples ſet him by the worthies of 
preceding ages. Moſt parts of his conduct in 
Spain,. during a campaign of fix years ;—and he 
finiſhed the war in that extenſive country before he 
was thirty years of age; bis induſtry and fortitude ; 
his prudence and temperance,—how ſtrongly re- 
collected, when we ſaw at Paris his filver ſhield, 
on which the ſtory of Allucius is engraved !—his 
generoſity and liberality ; his reſpe&ful and noble 
behaviour to Marcius; his great goodneſs to his 
own ſoldiers, and to the unhappy captives; all 
theſe circumſtances ſeem to be an exact tranſcript 
of the noble military virtues recommended in the 

. works 
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works of Xenophon; and particularly in his cha- 
rafter of Cyrus the Great *. | 


You will find alſo in them a ſtrong imitation of 
the beſt parts of the hiſtory of Alexander: for it 
ſeems hardly poſſible to read the ſpeech of the 
wife of Mandon:us, and the anſwer of Scigia, 
without recollecting the fmzlar behaviour of the 
macedonian youth, to the queen and ed of 
Darius. 


rr, let me not be "AE to look with equal 
pleaſure on every part of Scip:o's ſpaniſiè cam- 
paigns. There is too much: of miſery. in that 
hiſtory; too much effuſion of human blood. 
Dreadful: was the deſtruction oft Zl:turgis; al- 
though that city ſeems. juſtly to have deſerved: 
from the hands of Scipio ſome heavy puniſnment, 
for it's former crueltĩes to the romans. Still more 
horrid was the maſſacre at Aſtapa: and yet, let us 
remember, that it was occafioned/not ſo much hy 
roman inhumanity, as by the deſperate fury of it's: 
own inhabitants. It is obſervable alſo, that at the 
period in queſtion, Scipio was not in that part of 
Spain. | 199 


©. That Scipio Africanus Major ſtudied the greet authors, 
ſeems confirmed by what is ſaid of his manner of life while 
in Sicily, We are told, that he lived there in a greet habit: 
—libellis, paleſtraque, operam dans, e Tib, Xxviii, 
C 17. 


Bur 
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Bor deteſtable is war in general. On fuch ac- 
counts, how often have I groaned under theſe 
parts of our roman ſtudies! and often ought I to 
look forward with earneftnefs to that happy time, 
when I ſhall be returned to the bleſſed ſtudies of 
that ſcience, and of that profeſfion, of which Iam 
ſo little worthy. | 


Hail, Holy Light! Thee I reviſit, glad,— 
Efcap'd the ſtygian pool; tho long detain'd 
In that obſcure ſojourn &. 


So horrid are many parts of the roman hiſtory, 
even in the life of Scipio, that I know not whe- 
ther I ought to perſevere in my preſent employ- 
ment. My time and labour, however trifling 
their value, to any perſon but myſelf, might per- 
haps be much hetter employed. Yet I ought 
to be comforted with the reflection, that the 
roman hiſtory, bad as it is, contains, at leaſt, 
ſeveral partia/ly-virtuous heathen characters; and 
what is far better, that it neceſſarily leads us, by 
following the courſe of time, to the lives and 
characters of the beſt, — the primitive chriſtians, | 


ComronTttD by the proſpect of that light, 
however diſtant, let me patiently labour through 


* Mirirt. Par. L. B. III. 
Y 3 my 
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my preſent toilſome road; a road, diſmal as 
any nn through fields of carnage. 


Ay ” oily &y venues, die Tevren, M prnav H,,. 


Hom: T to proceed. Far more ſatisfatory, though 
not thoroughly pleaſing, is the conduQ of Scipio, 
in the affair of the rebellion of his own troops, 
and in the revolt of the ungrateful Indibilis. In 
the firſt of theſe unexpeQted events, Scipio, ſeated 
on his tribunal at Carthagena, is ſaid to have 
taken the wiſe medium between rigour and indul- 
gence; and to have let fall the puniſhment only 
on ſome few of the moſt ſeditious ;—cum gem itu 
etiam & lacrymis, haud ſecus quam viſcera ſecans 


ſua. He pardoned all the reſt ; he even tempered 


his OT to them with much mildneſs. 

As to Indibilis, though Scipio marched againſt 
him, leto & ereclo animo ad cædem, —expreſſions, 
ſuch as I wiſh were all expunged from the roman 
hiſtorian yet, after totally defeating his forces, 


| he pardoned him alſo. Scipio indeed, on that 


occaſion, granted terms much more gentle than 


what the roman generals uſually impoſed on their 


conquered enemies: he gave at the ſame time 


Hou. II. K. 298, 
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feveral ſtrong proofs, that it was not from any 
timid motive, that this extraordinary lenity pro- 
ceeded. 


Bo x, let us. turn our thoughts far from Spain. 
O my dear pupil, with what pleaſure may you 


form in your imagination the idea of Scipio, when, A 


on his return from Spain, he filled this Capitoline 
hill with the ſmoke. of his hetacomb! The /a- 
guntine ambaſladors alſo then preſented here their 


offerings of thankſgiving— Jovi Opt. Max. præ- 


ſidi Injus arcis Capitolinæ. Of their preſent 
proſperity Scipio had been a conſiderable inſtru- 
ment. In the long courſe of his victories through 
Spain, he had made it his conſtant endeavour to 
ſearch out and releaſe all thoſe unhappy ſaguntines, 
who, on the deſtruttion of their city by Hannibal, 
had been ſold as ſlaves, and GO over that 
wide country, 


Ir was then, alſo, on this ſame hill, that Scipio 
with much eloquence harangued the roman ſenate 
here aſſembled. Some few days paſt, early one 
morning at Nettuno, I had the pleaſure to find one 


of this company ſtudying with great attention that 


oration in Livy, In ſaying this, Crito turned af- 
fectionately towards the e/de/t of the young gentle- 
men.—You repeated ſome parts of it, which, as 
you ſhowed me, ſeemed literally tranſlated from 

Y4 Demoſthenes : 


C. 
206 
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Demoſthenes : You kindly pointed out to me one 
period, which you thought applicable to the de. 
| ſign of our preſent converſations. Maximo eutque 
id accidere animo certum habeo, ut ſe non cum 
preſentibus modo, ſed cum omnis evi claris viris 
comparet. You will permit me, I hope, to add 
my ſincere wiſhes, that you may yourſelf happily 
follow, and, if poſſible, excel the virtues of the 
beſt legiſlators and patriots, that ever adorned 
either England or Rome. Ne felicius unumquem- 
vis horum, quam te patriæ tuæ ſinas efſe natum. 
Creſcat tibi ſiducia, ex eo ipſo quod poſit ſept 
in hominis unius virtute tantum moment: efſe. * 


Wrrnx reſpedt to the following actions of Scipio, 

I remember, dear fir, that when we were viewing 

the gallery at Florence, you gave much attention 

to the converfation of the learned keeper of that 

noble muſeum. He led you to a large brazen 

ſtatue, on the mantle of which an etruſcan inſcrip- 

tion is engraved: he told you, that moſt probably 

it repreſented the great Scipio; that it was found 

. at Arezzo, which city was particularly ſerviceable 
oh A.C. to him in his, preparations for the great expedition 
205 to Africa; though indeed-—as the learned gentle- 
man added with evident pleaſure—many other 
cities in Tuſcany largely contributed to that expe- 
dition, by furnifhing both money and men, as well 

as great plenty of their various commodities, 
manufactures, 


| 
| 
i 
' 
; 
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manufactures, or natural products. Such indeed 
was the ardour of Tuſcany in favour of Scipio, 
and ſuch. his activity, and almoſt incredible dili- 
gence, that the fleet is ſaid to have been launched 
on the forty-fifth day, reckoning from that on 
which the timber was drawn out of the foreſts. 
An example of roman induſtry, ſuperiour even to 
that, which was exerted in the firſt punic war. 


Svcan alſo was the aftivity of Scipio when in A. C. 
Sicily *, and ſuch too was the public love there 204 
thown to him: for he was diligent, during his re- 
ſidence there, in doing good to the country; 
panticalarly to the inhabitants of the unhappy 
Syracuſe, How amiable does ſuch behaviour 
appear, eſpecially if contraſted with the contem- 
porary tyranny of a Plemminius! Scipio's gene- 
ral behaviour indeed, is a proof of the truth of 1 
what the locrians afferted: Pro certo ſe habere, 
neque juſſu neque voluntate Scipionis, tot, tam ne- 
Janda, commiſſa. 3 


Cv us leave, fir, ſaid Crito's pupil, to deſire 
your information with regard to an event, that 'F 
happened about this time, much to the honour of 
Scipio's family, and which muſt have given him 
great pleaſure. If I be not miſtaken, it was dur- 


* Vide Livy, lib, xxix, c. 22, 


ing 


«5 
»* a 
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ing his reſidence in Sicily, that his couſin, P. 
Cornelius Scipio, ſurnamed Nafica, obtained at 
Rome the moſt diſtinguiſhed honours. Haud 
parve rei judicium tum ſenatum tenebat, qui vir 
optimus in civitate eſſet. Veram certe victoriam 
ejus rei ſibi quiſque mallet, quam ulla imperia 
honoreſve, ſuffragio, ſeu patrum ſeu plebis, delatos. 
P. Scipionem, Cn. filium, ejus qui in Hiſpanid 
ceciderat, adoleſcentem nondum quæ ſtorium, judi- 


caverunt in totd civitate virum bonorum optimum 


eſſe. Theſe lines we copied this, morning after 
breakfaſt from the 29th book of Livy“*“; and 
thought much on them afterwards, while we were 
walking in the Colonna gardens. For, as you 
hinted to us on entering thoſe gardens, it was not 
the beauty of the flowers, or the vaſt fragments 
of ancient architecture lying on the terras, that 
were your inducement for bringing us thither ; 
but that, while treading on the ſpot of the houſe 
of the Cornelii, we might be ſtruck with proper 
awe and admiration of the numerous heroes of that 


wonderful family. We ſhould be very deſirous, 


my dear fir, to be informed by you, as to the 
particulars of the ſuper-excellent charatter of that. 
young man. 


* Cap, 14. Scealſo Vat, Max, lik, viii, c. 15. 


Ir 
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Ir ſeems much to be regretted, ſaid Cxito, that 
the ancient writers, ſo far as I know, ſpeak only 
in general on that head. Had they related any par- 
ticulars of it, I ſhould now read them to you, with 
much more pleaſure, probably, than that with 
which I follow Africanus from Sicily to Afric. 


Fo x, as to his condu& in that great expedition, 
I do not well know what I ought to ſay, 


Ir, on the one hand, we conſider the miſeries, 
which 7taly had ſuffered during the laſt ſixteen 
years, we cannot well refuſe to Scipio his juſt 
praiſe, for having delivered this his country from 
ſuch calamities; and for having totally expelled 
from it the armies both of Hannibal and Mago. 
It is an additional honour to Scipio, that he car- 
ried on his preparations for the african expedi- 
tion wich much vigour and ſucceſs, although he 
received but little aſſiſtance from the government 
at Rome *. Equally remarkable was his activity 
when landed in Africa. Nec eſtate nec hieme 
opera rem: ſerat ; minus ſibi ceſſandum ratus, quo 


While Scipio was engaged in theſe ficiliar preparations, 
his fortitude underwent a ſevere trial by the defection of 
king Syphex from his alliance, Yet, however ſpirited the 
magnanimity of Scipio on this occaſion, his contrary decla- 
ration to his ſoldiers cannot ſurely be juſtified, See Rollin's 
Roman Hiſtory, book xx. The wiſdom and goodneſs of 
Scipio, in relation to the caunenſian troops, deſerve far more 


attention, 
hoſtes 
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hoſtes ſegnius rem agerent. Perhaps you will not 


eaſily be able to find, in hiſtory, any examples of 
activity more remarkable, than thoſe of Scipio, 
and of his ally Maſiniſſa. 


Bur, on the other hand, let us with due ſenti- 
ments of humanity conſider the miſeries of Africa 
during a war, in which ſo many thouſands of our 
fellow. creatures periſhed by ſword and fire t. 
While I was reading the hiſtory of thoſe african 
campaigns, I had frequently recourſe to Dr. 
Shaw's Geographical Deſcription of the King- 
doms of Algiers and Tunis; and thus in ſome 
meaſure frequently fancied myſelf preſent on the 
diſmal field. My blood ran cold with horrour! 


| LooxinG on his map of the country round 


Cirta, I could not help being particularly ſhocked 
at the cataſtrophe of king Syphax ; a cataſtrophe, 
indeed, which drew pity from Scipio. X 


+ King Syphax propoſed to Scipis, as terms of peace be- 
tween Carthage and Rome, that the carthaginians ſhould 
quit 7:aly, and the romans Africa, Theſe terms ſeem mode- 
rate and proper: But perhaps Scipio, from the known cha- 
raters of the cartbagiaiaus and numidians, might be in- 
duced to think this propoſal not ſincere ; and therefore 
might be unwilling to accept it. He ought not, however, 


to have pretended to liften to the negotiation, merely that 


he might in the mean time have an o portunity to contrive 
the deſtruction of the enemy: which deſtruction, as ſoon 
as the negotiation was publicly broken off, fell very heavy 
upon them, 


ComrassS1i0N 
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Co urass to for that unhappy numidian king 
ought to have riſen afreſh in our breaſts, during 
our late tour to Frvolzz where, according to 
Livy, Syphax died; and, probably, in his jour- 
ney from priſon at Albs Marſorum towards 
Rome. | 


- Ir is indeed for Syphax, not for Soplioniſba, 
that we ought to feel much compaſſion. Amidſt 
the wide deſolations of Afr:ca, the death of one 
wicked woman deſerves but little of our attention. 
She ſurely merited her fate, when ſhe conſented/ 
to marry her huſband's: enemy, that haplefs-huf- 
band being in chains in the ſame city. Beſides, ac- 
cording to Livy, Scipio had no intention, that this 
affair ſhould have had ſo dreadful and _ a con- 
cluſion; . quam neceſse, | 
oo to Scipio $ ae on the arrival of Han- 
mbal, and at their” interview near Zama';—as to 
his military abilities in the following battle, and 
his political talents in ſettling: that peace, which 
was ſoon afterwards: concluded; it is needleſs to A. c. 
trouble you with the repetition of facts ſo very no- 202 
torious. And as to reflections on thoſe facts, you 
muſt recollect, in ſeveral ancient and modern au- 
thors, many, much better than 1 am able to 


8 


Ir 
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Ir is proper for me however, to obſerve, that 
ſeveral authors commend the lenity of the terms 
of peace, which were granted to the carthaginians: 
Carthago, monumentum Scipionis clementiæ, 
ſays Velleius Paterculus. Livy allo uſes ſome 
fimilar expreſſions: Ne ad internecionem bellare- 
tur.—Romanos, preter vetuſtiſſimum morem vidlis 
farcendi, præcipuum clementiæ documentum dedifſe, 
pace Annibali & carthaginienſibus data *. But 
to own the truth, I do not remember many marks 
of lenity in thoſe terms. Perhaps the ancients 
were of a contrary opinion. Indeed, the truth 
ſeems to be this ;—fince the glorious eſtabliſhment 
of chriſtianity, the general way of thinking 
amongſt mankind is become ſo much more hu- 
mane than formerly, that a chriſtian reader will 
ſometimes conceive thoſe terms ſevere, which a 
heathen writer would term merciful, 

N . RAYSTT » 1 N T | þ 211 

Ir is proper alſo to own, that it has been ſaid 
on the other fide, the reaſons, which influenced 
Scipio to grant a peace to the carthaginians, were 


not ſo much his ſentiments of compaſſion; for them, 


as the apprehenſion, that, if he delayed to finiſh 
the war, a ſucceſſor might come from Rome, and 
deprive him of that honour. 


* Sce Livy, lib, Xxxxiii. c. 12. 


In 
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IN acknowledging this and ſome other defects 
of Scipio's conduct, I hope I ſhall not diminiſh 
the influence, which the many good parts of his 
character ought to have upon your minds. In my 
firſt draught of theſe characters of the roman 
heroes, I muſt own, I rather endeavoured to be 
filent as to their defects; and to dwell, as much as 
might be, only on their praiſes. But on a reviſal 
of my papers, I have found it neceſſary to correct 
this method of proceeding: to abate, though un- 
willingly, my encomiums; and to endeavour, as 
far as I could, to repreſent theſe roman charatters 
according to ſtrict hiſtoric truth, though never, 
I hope, deviating one my from the path of can- 
dour. = 17 064155 


- bot while:fearful of running into too ample 
a panegyric on the memory of Scipio, we ſhould 
be equally deſirous of rendering him full juſtice, 
From this candid principle, and as a confirmation 
of his merciſul temper in general, let us remem- 
ber the noble ſentiment, which one of the viſeſt 
and beſt of men was uſed to quote from him, 
Antoninus Pius Scipionis ſententiam frequentabat, 
aud alle dicebat, Malle fe unum civem n 
quam mille hoſtes occidere, | 


Ix has alſo been obſerved, that Sczpo's general. 
aim in all his labours was, not to increaſe his own 
— greatneſs, 
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* greatneſs,” but merely to have the pleaſure of per- 
forming great ſervices for his country.— A noble. 


neſs of intention, which ſurely ought to ſtrike us 


vich much more awe, than all the grandeur of his 


A.C. 


200 


abilities or achievements. 
76791 e: % 
SCIPIO now returned from Africa to Italy; 


and I wiſh for ſufficient eloquence properly to re- 
late the general joy, with which he was here re- 


ceived. From the ſea-coaſts of Zilybeum through 


the whole length of Sicily, and of Italy quite to 
Rome, the roads were lined with multitudes, who 
flocked from all parts to ſee their deliverer : Him, 


to whoſe valour and good fortune they were in- 


debted for ſafety, quietneſs, and all the other ad- 
vantages they were foon to enjoy, in conſequence 
of the peace by him concluded, | 


Hap I any claim to oratory, I might try to 
exert it on ſuch a ſubjett: but my language is 
bun, and my thoughts are 400 cold. ot 


PER me therefore to proceed through theſe 
papers in my uſual manner, 


Ix the following year Scipio was choſen cenfor : 
ou in this office behaved with remarkable mild- 
neſs 


A ad A4a\d' vo 
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neſs; which, after ſuch ſucceſs, ſeems to prove, 
chat his heart was not ſoured by pride. Multis 
claris petentibus iris, creati cenſores P. Corne- 
lius Scipio Africanus, & P. Ælius Pætus. Hi 
ſenatum fine ullius notd legerunt; & magnd erant 
inter ſe concordia, A behaviour highly becom- 
ing ſo venerable an office “, and very different 
from the contentious ſpirit of the late cenſors, 
Livius and Nero, © . 


Sous few years after this, we have the very 
great pleaſure to find Scipio, in the roman ſenate, 
with true generoſity and noble earneſtneſs, defend- 
ing the cauſe of Hennidet, * | 


You will excuſe me, dear fir, continued Crito, 
turning towards the eldeſt of the young gentle- 
men, if I digreſs for ſome ow moments on that 


N 


HANNIBAL, ſince the 118 peace, had been 
very induſtrious at Carthage, in a new character; 
as one of the principal civil magiſtrates and lead- 
ing members in the dne aſſemblies of his 
. | 


2 the ſpeech of n. Metellus, Ltvv, lib. xi, 
©. 46. : 


Ware Z Hrs 
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His behaviour in this ſphere of action will 
probably give you, dear fir, more pleaſure, than 
any of the moſt ſplendid achievments in Nis id 
tary ar. 


Wirn vigour and ſucceſs he defended = 
lives and properties of his - countrymen againſt 
the immoderate wealth and power, inſolence 
and tyranny of the judges of Carthage; whole 
office was the ſame, I ſuppoſe, with that of the 
 ſuffetes, or pMv2y. He alſo, planned, (propoſed, 
and carried a law, to render their office' annual 
only ; ; which, till that period, bed been uſally 
held for life. id | % 


HE defended the public revenue from the ra- 


pacious hands. of the other great men of that cor- 


rupt city. With, a. true ſenatorial induſtry he ex- 
amined into the ſituation of the finances; duly in- 
veſtigating the whole juſt income of the ſtate, 
from whatever various articles it aroſe. He cal- 
culated alſo, on thę other hand, how much of chis 
income was applied to it's proper. purpoſes; how 
much was loſt by mere negligence and inattention ; 


and how much embezzled by individuals, who, 


ſhared among them the plunder of the public. 


IT was then a time of great diſtreſs at Carthage; 
and ways and means were propoſing for the levy 
of 
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of freſh taxes on the ſubjetts, though exhauſted 
by the great expence of a long war, and diſpi. 
rited by the total deſtruttion of their maritime 
power. Hannibal then—But let me not thus af- 
feftedly pretend to talk to you in this parliamentary 
ſtyle : permit me rather to read to you from my 
notes a ſhort extract from Livy. 


HANNIBAL autem omnibus reſiduis pecuniis 
exactis, ſatis locupletem rempublicam fore gan 
tiavit. Et prefeits e 8 


Tum verò iſti, quos pa verat per aliquot annos 
hublicus peculatus, velut bonis ereptis, non furto 
eorum manibus extorto, infenſi & irati romanos 
in Annibalem, & ipſos cauſam odii querentesz 
inſtigabant. 


Miſſi igitur Carthaginem ſunt de ed re legati a 
romano ſenatu; diu repugnante Scipione Afri- 
cano, quia parum ex populi romani dignitate effe 
ducebat, ſubſcribere odiis accuſationibuſque Anni- 
balis, & factionibus carthaginienſrum inſerere 
hublicam auftoritatem, nec ſatis habere bello viciſſe 
Annibalem, niſi velut accuſatores calumniam in 
eum jurarent, ac nomen deferrent *. 


* Vid, LIVII, lib. xxxüi. c. 47. | 
* 2 | Maxx 
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Many thanks to you for this digreſſion, if it 
can be called ſo, replied the eldeſt of the young 
gentlemen. Happy would it have been, if Scip:0's 
contemporary, Titus Flaminius, whoſe charafter 
in many reſpects was very good an glorious, had 
in this particular imitated the noble ſpirit of Afri- 
canus; and never accepted a diſhonourable em- 
baſly to the court of king Pruſeas. 


You obſervation, ſaid Cr:to, ſeems very juſt; 
however, let us not anticipate his character, but 
confine ourſelves to Scipio. I wiſh it were in our 
power to ſay, that Scipio behaved equally noble 
in the conteſt between the carthaginians and Maſe- 
nifſa, which happened in the year 193. But as 
there is nothing in that affair, for which Scipio 
can be commended; ſo perhaps, on the other 
hand, there is no ſure ground of accuſation 
againſt him: it being uncertain, according to 
Livy, utrum ſud ſponte id fecerit, an quia manda- 
tum ita fuerat. If we be to judge of this point 
by what happened in the caſe of Hannibal, two 
years before, we ſhall probably have reaſon to 
think, that the majority of the roman ſenate were 
rather in fault, than Scipio. 


| Ix the year 190, Scipio marched from Rome to 
Aſia. Sed priuſquam proficiſceretur, fornicem in 
Capitolio, adverſus viam qud in Capitolium aſcen- 
ditur, 
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ditur, cum fignis ſeptem auratis, duobus equis, & 
marmoree duo labra poſuit. If any part of this 
ſtructure were now remaining, it would have 
given me great pleaſure to have conducted you 
thither; but it ſeems ſcarce poſſible even to fix 
exaQly the ſpot where it ſtood. - We may be con- 
fident however, that we are not at preſent farther 
than a ſtone's caſt from it; and probably it 
might be contiguous to tkoſe antique vaults, 
now uſed as the ſtables of the Palazzo Senatorio ; 
but which anciently, you know, made a part of 
the Atrium Publicum, and ſupported the Tabu- 
laria x. 


Vr, however uncertain this conjeQture may 
be, we will ſtep down ſtairs, if you pleaſe, and 
examine the ſpot. The germans, 1 ſee, have 
made the tour of all the other apartments of the 
Muſeum, and are deſirous of looking at the curi- 

oſities in this room. 6 


Ir was the happineſs of Cr:to's pupil ſcarcely 
ever to ſtir a ſtep without doing ſome good. In 
croſſing the Capitoline quadrangle, from the Mu- 


See Abate VE Nu ri's Deſcription of Rome, vol. i. p. 63, 
2 3 ſæum 
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Jeum to the Stalle del Senatore Romano, he walked 
flower than the reſt of the company, and as ſoon 
as they had turned the corner, gladly took the 

opportunity of giving ſome ſilver to the poor 
priſoners at the begging-gate. He then ran after 
his friends, and, without taking the leaſt notice 
of what he had been doing, entered earneſtly into 
diſcourſe with them on the ancient form and de- 
ſign of thoſe, now dark: and ſubterranean, por- 
ticoes. c 


Ix about a quarter of an hour the company re- 
aſcended to the capitoline quadrangle. While 
they were walking towards it's other end, Crito 
reſumed the ſubje& of the former converſation. 


Ir, ſaid he, we follow Scipio on his expedi- 
tion from Italy to Aſia, we ſhall have the pleaſure 
to find him, in his paſſage through Greece, buſy 
in works of mercy towards the ætolians. Theſe 
people were at that time in the ' greateſt diſtreſs ; 
and although they had deſerved their misfortunes, 
Scipio did not heſitate to relieve them. He aſ- 
ſiſted them both with his advice and with his in- 
tereſt ; and comforted them, by being able to ſay, 
Multas gentes populoſque in Hiſpani prius, de- 
inde in Africa, in fidem ſuam veniſſe; in omni- 
bus ſe majora clementiæ benignitatiſque, quam 


virtutis 
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virtutis bellice, monumenta reliquifſe*—' a. very 
eonſolatory reflection alſo, en to his own 
heart! 


From Greece Scipio marched to the Helleſpont. 
He there met the ambaſſadors of Antiochus, and 
gave them that patriotic anſwer, the n6ble ſpirit 
of which, I am ſure, has ever been much ap- 
proved by all this company. 


Ego ex munificentid regid maximum donum fi- 
lium habebo: aliis, Deos precor, ne unquam for- 
tuna egeat mea: animus certe non egebit. Pro 
tanto in me munere, gratum me eſſe in ſe ſentiet, 
i privatam gratiam pro privato beneficio deſide- 
rabit: publice neque habebo quicquam ab illo, nec 
dabo r. 


AtEuTIAEVr not improper to be  adipted and 
expreſſed by all members, of either houſe of par- 
liament, when receiving favours from miniſters of 
ſtate, Two of this company, * may have 
occaſion to remember it. 


* Vide Lok, lib, xxxvii. c. 6. 

Etalus etium C. Valerius Levini filius, qui cum ed gente 
primim amicitiam pepigerat, egregit adi. LIVII. libs 
xxxvii. c. 

+ Liv 115 lib, xxxvii. c. 36. 


2 4 | AT 
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Ar the Helleſpont, —romani tum primum in 
A ſid caſtra poſuerunt. Thence the army marched 
to Troy. | d 


O ur dear pupil, what ſhouts of exultation 
muſt have reſounded through all the legions, when 


croſſing the ridge of the rhetean hills, they firſt 
ſaw the plain of Simois, the habitation of their 


anceſtors! Dardanum, Rheteum, and Jlium, all 
perhaps appeared in different parts of the proſ- 


pea. To Ilium they continued their rapid and 


Joyful march. 


AM —ore vyov m Ads Ev woket Expy®, 


With what joy muſt they have offered their ſo. 
lemn ſacrifices! Alexander the Great had there 
alſo ſacrificed to Minerva, on his firſt landing in 
Aſa; the roman generals probably performed 
their devotions with more affeQion. Piety to 
heaven, and piety to their ancient country,—both 
muſt have filled their minds t! 


* Hom. II. Z. 299. | 
+ Dardanum primam, deinde Rhateum, utrdque civitate 
obviam effuſd, venit. Jude Ilium proceffit; caftriſque in 
campo, ui eff ſubjeftus menibus, poſitir, in urbem arcemgue 
aum eſcendifſet, ſacrificavit Minervæ prefidi arcis; et ilien- 
bus, in omni rerum verborumque honore, ab ſe oriundos 
romanos præferentibus, & romanis lætis origine ſua, 


Vide LIvII, lib. xxxvii. c. 37. 


A 


15 ALEXANDER, 
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ALEXANDER, after his ſacrifice to Mi. 
1erva, is ſaid to have endeavoured to appeaſe the 
manes of Priam, by ſacrificing to him at the altar 
of Jupiter Herceus ; and then to have crowned 
with flowers the tomb of Achilles, while Hephe- 
ſtion did the ſame at that of Patroclus*. Perhaps 
Scipio had at leaſt equal pleaſure, in paying like 
honours at the ſepulchre of Hector. 


Fro Troy the roman army continued it's 
march to the field of battle at Magneſia, near 
mount Sypilus. You well remember the great 
event of that day. Africanus was not preſent at 
the engagement; but, ſo ſoon as his indiſpoſition 
. would ſuffer him to join the army, he was com- 
miſſioned to deliver the articles of Peace to the 
Hrian ambaſſadors. 


Or theſe articles, it ſeems probable, that ſome 
were ſent from the government at Rome; others. 
framed by the roman generals and plenipoten- 
tiaries in Afia, Of the former kind, I ſhould 
eſteem that article to be which relates to Hanni- 
bal : for it can hardly be ſuppoſed to have been 
framed by Scipio, as being wholly contrary to his 
noble declaration in defence of Hannibal, uttered 
in the roman ſenate five years before. 


-* Vide Arriani, librum primum, 
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As to the treaty in general, the roman nego- 
tiators ſhowed great appearance of magnanimity, 
in not demanding, after ſo deciſive a victory, any 
other terms than what they had already infiſted 
upon, before the battle was fought. - 


Tux peace was ſoon afterwards here“ ratified, 
The conquered countries of A fa Minor were dil. 
tributed, with tolerable equity, betwixt Eumenes 
and the rhod:ans; and many grecian cities on 
thoſe coaſts were reſtored to their liberty. Give 
me leave to recommend to your peruſal the ora- 
tion of the 7hodian ambaſſadors on that occaſion. 
Of all theſe their conqueſts, the romans kept not 
one foot of ground to themſelves. | 


Tuus ended the war with Antiochus, king of 
the eaſt. The dominions of Antiochus, at that 
time, extended eaſtward to the Indies; thoſe'of 


the roman empire weſtward as far as — Strait of 
Gibraltar. 


Omnibus in terris, qua ſunt 2 Gadibus, uſque 
Auroram . 


The frontiers of Afia and of Europe were, as 
you have ſeen, the theatre of this great war: and 
in conſequence of it, the romans became the moſt 
powerful ſtate in the world. * 


fFœdus ir Capitolio iftum eſt. Livy, l. xxxvii. c. 55. 
+ JuvExAIL, Sat X. 1. 


By Tg 
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Bu r, in the midſt of all this ſplendour of do- 
minion and power, the moſt pleaſing circumſtances 
of Scipio's behaviour were his domeſtic virtues, 
How ſtrong was his love to his fon*! How ex- 
emplary his affection to his brother! For in this 
great war with Antzochys, how did Scipio, the 
renowned deliverer of 7taly, and conqueror of 
Spain and Africa, then appear ! Far ſuperiour to 
all the pride of paſt victories and triumphs, he 
had voluntarily condeſcended to act in the infe- 
riour character of a {ieutenant ;—and now ſerved 
under his brother: thus, inſtead of infatiably 
feeking more honour for himſelf, aſſiſting that 
brother in the acquiſition of as much renown from 
Afia, as that which he himſelf had derived from 
Africt. e b 


TukRx is hardly indeed, in the whole hiſtory 
of the Scipios, a more pleaſing part than this ſcene 
of fraternal affection. Scipio Africanus, in his 
early years, had moſt affectionately and nobly 
aſſiſted his brother in his firſt advancement to the 
public honours and offices of the ſtate. Scipio 
Afiaticus returned this kindneſs by ſerving faith- 


*The fight of this beloved ſon recovered $eipio from his 
dangerous illneſs in Aa. For ſome parts of the character 
of this young man, ſee Tx/ly, de Claris Oratoribus, c. 19, 


I Scipio Hfiaticus would probably have never commanded 
in this war of Afia, if Africanus had not offered to ſerve as 
his lieutenant, Livii, lib, xxxvii. c. 1. 
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fully and diligently under him throughout all the 
great and long carthaginian war*. But moſt no. 
bly did Africanus, by his humble behaviour in 
Afia, crown the whole of this benevolent con- 
tention of fraternal love. 


How amiable a picture is this of two great 
men, thus without envy mutually and alternately 
ſupporting each other in all their proſperity and 
ſucceſs! Nor did they ſeparate from each other. 
when called to ſuffer the ſharpeſt adverſity ; but 
were in all things, both in life and death, united 
with as much love as the two famous brother dei- 


ties, Ocos owrypes EMAS: I mean Caſtor and Pol- 


lux, whoſe coloſſal ſtatues are now before yo 
ſtanding one on the right, the other on the left, 
of this noble aſcent from the ſtreets of Rome ta 


CRITO pauſed here ſome moments, taking out 
his notes, and laying them on the baluſtrade be- 


* Particularly in Spair. 
Scipio per fe, & per fratrem ſuum L. Scipionem, 7o civitates 
recepit. Eutropius. lib. g. 5 
Scipio, collandato fratre, cum quanto pote rat verborum ho- 
nove, Carthaginis nove @ ſe captæ captam ab ea Oringin, 
equabat, Livy, I, xxvii. C. 4. | 
+ Theſe deliverers of Greece, alſo, like Scipio, were. 


called Auwaxupor, ai d, ape, wire d N Tr fh, ratur 


Gnuenv a HE. Vide JANBLICUM, 


tween 
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tween one of thoſe coloſſal ſtatues, and the ad- 
joining richly-ſculptured trophies. After having 
in ſilence turned over ſome few leaves, he put 
the papers again into his pocket, and reſumed his 
diſcourſe i in the * manner. 


Tur ſplendour of Scipio's ations in ſo many 
regions. of Europe, Aſia, and Africa, though 
united together, is not equal to the real glory an on 
merit of his condutt here at home. 


O his return hither from his foreign labours, 
I mean particularly thoſe in Africa, the romans, 
while the tide of -popular favour and gratitude 
continued to flow, were daily heaping on him all 
poſſible honours. Voluzt etiam populus eum Roe 
perpetuum conſulem & dictatorem. 


SCIPIO, whoſe ardent defire ſeems to have 
been, not ſo much to acquire, as to merit the 
greateſt honours—inſtead of encouraging, wiſely 
and virtuouſly checked the multitude. He re- 
proved them for their extravagant profuſion of 
honours on him; and particularly for this their 
deſign of placing him in a ſtation incompatible. 
with the liberty of his country, as well as with 
the moderation of his own republican character. 


WrHiiz 
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WiuIIx Crito was making this laſt obſervation, 
the eldeſt of the young gentlemen ſeemed particu- 
_ larly affected by it. It was, I ſuppoſe, ſaid he 
with peculiar warmth, this part of the goodneſs 
of Scipio, which moved the heart even of Machi- 
avel. I remember his ardent expreſſions. E im- 
poſſibile che guelli che leggeſſino l luſtorie, & delle 
memorie delle antiche coſe faceſſino capitale, che 
non volefſero quell: tali privati vruere nella loro 
Patria piu toſto Scipioni che Ceſari*. 


Ir will be an additional ſatisfaction to you, 
continued Crito, to recollett, that Scipio be- 
haved with a ſimilar nobleneſs of ſpirit, when this 
popular favour changed from admiration to envy; 
and from envy ſoon rankled into male volence 
and hatred. 


Sven, my dear fir, is the mutability and fickle- 
neſs of popular applauſe. May you always wiſely 
ſeek another, and a far more certain, reward for all 
your public labours: never forgetting the words 
with which Fenelon, as it were, cloſes the great 
patriotic work of his Telemachus. Il faut compter 
fur PFingratitude des hommes, & ne pas laiſſer de 


* Diſc, ſepra Livio, libro primo, c. 10. 


leur. 
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leur faire du bien. Le bien qu'on fait neſt ja- 
mais perdu. Si les hommes Foublient, les dieuæ 
gen ſouviennent, & le recompenſent*, 


Tur beſt and braveſt patriots muſt not com- 
plain, if they meet with ingratitude from men; It 
is by no means an uncommon caſe. If from the 
baluſtrade before us, we look down. on thoſe 
ſtreets, in which the Circus Flaminius ſtood, we 
ſee the place where Marcellus was accuſed+, If 
we turn round towards the Forum Romanum, we 
muſt. with {till higher indignation remember, that 
there the Scipios appeared, at the tribunal of the 
Petilii. For, to the eternal diſhonour of the hiſ- 
tory of Rome, even the Scipios were perſecuted 
by their: countrymen. Never hardly was there a 
ſcene af greater ingratitude, or, as the event 
plainly proved, of groſſer injuſticeg. 


Bur 
7 clemague, livre xx. 


+ AAun de imperio Marcelli in Circo Flaminio eft; (Vid. 
Livy, Il. xxvii. c. 20, 21.) Accuſavit tribunus plebis, qui il- 
lum afſiduis concionibus infamem' inviſumgue plebi fecerat, Sed 
hand tribuni orationem ita obruit Marcellus, commemoratione 
rerum ſuarum, ut non rogatia ſolùm de imperio ejus abrogando 
antiguaretur; ſed poſtero die conſulem cum ingenti conſenſy cen- 
turie omnes crearent. | | 


I Scipia Afaticus was condemned for having defrauded 
the public of more than go, ooo. in the gſatic war. He 
perſiſted to the laſt in his innocence, ſtanding his trial with 


the 
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Bur let not me ſpeak on this ſubject. Let me 
much rather deſire you to bring hither this after- 
noon your pocket editions of Livy; and, in ſome 
retired chamber of theſe Capitoline buildings, to 
read over the laſt ten chapters of his thirty- eighth 
book. You will afterwards perhaps caſt a look at 
that neighbouring Carcere Tull:ano, in which even 
a Scipio Aſiaticus would have been impriſoned, 
had it not been prevented by the noble ſpirit of 
Tiberius Sempronius Gracchus. | 


As to the behaviour of Scipio Africanus in this 
ſtrange ſcene, it was replete with that noble cou- 
rage and ſpirit, which might be expected from a 
man, - conſcious, like him, of all the civic inno- 
cence and dignity of his paſt life. I could wiſh 
however, that he had ſhown a more ſubmiſſive pa- 
tience; for if, inſtead of tearing his books of 
accounts, he had ſubmitted them to the public 


\ 


the greateſt reſolution; refuſing 2 bail, and till inſiſt - 
ing, that he had accounted for all that he had received. 
When his effects were ſeized and appraiſed, they were not 
found to be altogether of value ſufficient to anſwer the ſum 
in queſtion: or was there any thing among his effects 
which could be deemed to have been brought from Aa. 
Vid. Hooke, | | | | 
On this diſcovery, the popular opinion again changed: 

Ft Scipionum invidia wertit in pretorem, & confilium ejus, 
& accuſatores, —Collata pecunia a cognatis amiciſque & clien- 

tibus eft L. Scipioni; ut fi acciperit eam, — aliguante 
Met, quam ante calamitatem fuerat. Nihil accepit. Vid. 


Liv, (ib, xxxviii. c. 60; and ſee, for imilar behaviour of 
Cincinnatus, lib, i. p. 84. 0 


view 
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view, his triumph over his adverſaries would 
have been ſtill more completely glorious, and his 
retirement more truly honourable, 


Bur, leſt a farther conteſt of parties on his ac. 
count might be prejudicial to the public welfare, 
Scipio now, from a principle of regard to Rome, 
took leave of her for ever. With magnanimity, 
conſtancy, and patience, he went into a kind of 
voluntary bani/hment. The place of his retreat 
was the ſea-ſhore of Liternum, near Cuma. We 
ſhall, I hope, have the pleaſure of. ſeeing that 
place'in our neapolitan tour; and perhaps of re- 
collecting while there, with due allowance, the 
following reflections of Seneca, 


In ipſa Scipionis villd hec ſcribo; adoratis 
manibus ejus & ſepulchro. Animum quidem ejus 
in calum, ex quo erat, rediiſſe perſuadeo mihi; ob 
egregiam moderationem, pietatemque, magis in illa 
admirabilem, cum religuit patriam, quam cum de- 
fendit, SED 


In that rural retreat Scipio paſſed not the re- 
mainder of his days in deſpondence; or, on the 
other hand, did he ever fink into fo flothful and 
mean a concluſion of life as Lucullus. He em- 
ployed himſelf in the art and ſcience of agriculture; 
which is ſo univexſally the moſt uſeful of all arts, 

Vol. I. A a and 


* 
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and as ſuch was particularly reſpeQed in the anci- 
ent times of wiſdom. 


Ir I be not miſtaken, ſaid Crito's pupil, I re- 
member hearing in Norfo/k ſomething ſimilarly 
noble of lord Townſhend ;—particularly during 
the years of his retirement. But let me not inter- 
rupt you. 3 | 


SCIPIO, continued Crito, Laboribus etiam 
ruſticis ſeſe exercebat; terramque, ut mos fuit 


priſcis, ipſe ſubigebat. 


His leiſure hours however were paſſed in con- 
verſation with the moſt polite and learned men of 
that age. Ennius was his chief companion, and 
conſtantly partook of Scipio's favour and friend- 
ſhip : he had alſo the peculiar honour of a place 
even in the tomb of theſe illuſtrious brothers. Yeſ- 
terday, in paſſing by the ruins of that mauſoleum®, 


* Extra portgm Capenam in Scipionum monuments tres ffa- 
tuæ ſunt; quarum duæ P. & L, Scipionem dicuntur efſe ; tertia 
poctæ Q. Ennii, Livii, lib. xxxviii. c. 56. | 

Seguenda la via Appia fi vede a deſtra il mauſoleo di Scipione 
Africano. E benſi gueſto monumento privo d ornamenti e ſpo- 
gliato delle pietre, che lo riveftivano; ma degno è di effer ve- 
duto per la grandioſa offatura dell' edificio di forma quadre 
con la ſua camera ſepolchrale et per /*ordine ſecondo di forma 
rotonda con le nicchie all' intorno par le flatue de due Scipioni e 
del poeta Ennio, EE 

Eſcbinardi Deſcrittione dell' Agro Romano, p. 293» 

From the camera ſepolchrale ſome inferences perhaps might 

be drawn to prove, that this building was not at firſt in- 
tended merely as a cenotaph, 

I obſerved 
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I obſerved, it was not without due claſſical re- 
ſpect, that you, my dear pupil, ſilently looked up 
to it's three niches. I am ſure the ſight of that ſe- 
pulchre muſt have awakened ſome of your warm- 
eſt ideas. Were not you then poetically wiſhing, 
in each of thoſe niches to hang up ſome garland, 
ſome a AEN ceÞavov, to record their fame“? 


WHATEVER my thoughts then were, replied 
the modeſt youth, they certainly were not worthy 
of your attention. But you were juſt now ſpeak- 
ing of the tomb of Achilles: who, if I recolle&@ 
right, was buried in a ſomewhat ſimilar manner, 
between the remains of Patroclus and Antilochus, 
while all the muſes wept over his urn, 


w— MS EVER ππ%t,ĩ⅜ůt . 
I FoRGET what immediately follows; but the 
paſſage concludes with a ſentiment, which the 


latin poets might, at leaſt as properly, have ap- 
plied to Scipio, as Homer to his hero. 


* Euripidis Hippolytus. 


+ Odyſſey, N, IL, 60, 
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Arrzx repeating theſe verſes, Crito's pupil, 
with the reſt of the company, walked down the 
great ſlope, which lies before the colloſſal ſtatues 
of Caſtor and Pollux. At the bottom of that ſlope 
they turned ſhort on their right hand; and ſlowly 
re-aſcended the Capitoline hill, by that grand mar- 
ble ſtaircaſe, which conſiſts of more than an hun- 


dred ſtepsf. 
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Ar the top of this magnificent ſtaircaſe ſtands 
the ſolemn and awful church of Ara Cali. 


- 2 T4 4 2 


APPROACHING to it, they heard from within 
ſome loud notes of the organ, and the full chant 
of the choir. It is not decent for us, ſaid Crito, 
to diſturb the congregation: if you pleaſe, we 
will ſtay, till the morning ſervice 1s over, on this 

terrace before the church-door. We may here, 


9 
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* Ver. 92, 


F This ſtaircaſe is antique, but was placed on this ſpot 
in modern times, being removed hither from the Quirinal 
hill. It is very ſteep, and aſcends in a ftraight line, with- 
out any turning, or hardly a landing-place; the ſteps are 


bigh, and cach in length about forty- ſeven feet. 
perhaps 
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perhaps not improperly, employ a quarter of an 
hour in refletting on that, which, after reciting 
all the praiſes of Scipio, muſt be acknowledged 
as really the principal glory of his life, 


I MEAN his devout and religious turn of mind. 
Theſe expreſſions, I hope, will be underſtood 
with the due allowances; and in that ſenſe only, 
in which they are properly applicable to a heathen 
charater. The piety and devotion of chriſtians 
is, thank God, of a very different, and infinitely, 
beyond all compariſon, of a more ſublime nature, 


SCIP1O is called by St. Auſtin*, Ille patriæ 
totiuſque Italiæ liberator, cujus vita, ab adoleſcen- 
tia, deſcribitur diis dedita, templiſque innutrita. 


SCIPIO is by other writers repreſented as con- 
ſtantly beginning and ending every great work 
with that pious attention to heaven; which 
though like every other virtue it always produces 
more good, in proportion as it is accompanied 
with more true knowledge, in general is, and 
muſt eternally be, the moſt noble and moſt abun- 
dant ſource of great and good attions. 


Vid. Auguſtini de Civitate Dei. 


+ This was the pious and wiſe maxim of the early romans. 
Omnium magnarum rerum et principia exorſa a Diis ſunt, et 
nem cum ftatuerunt, Livy, lib. xlv, c. 39. 


Aa 3  SC1P10, 
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SCIPIO, from earlieſt youth, is ſaid to have 
made it his dazly and invariable rule, to begin 
every morning with devout retirement and medi. 
tation, and that chiefly in this very place. For in 
this place, where the church of Ara Cæli now 
ſtands, it is moſt probably ſuppoſed, that the tem- 


| ple of Jupiter Capitolinus once ſtood“. 


I REMEMBER, Livy takes notice of the very 
happy effect which religious piety had on the 
mind of C. Valerius Flaccus, a contemporary of 
Scipio. Flaccus, in his early youth, was unhap- 
pily miſled by the temptations of pleaſure and idle- 
neſs; but, on his being appointed the prieſt of 
Jupiter, —moſt probably, to officiate in the tem- 
ple, which once ſtood here, It animum cura ſa- 
crorum cepit, ita repente exuit antiquos mores, ul, 
nemo in totd juventute haberetur prior, nec * 
tior JE vitet, 


How much ſuperiour muſt the effeAs of reli- 


gious piety have been on the mind of Scipio; 


who, ſo faras we are informed by his hiſtory, had 
not ſuch youthful failings, of which to repent ! 


Tux daily devotion of Scipio ſeems to me, to 
have been the real ſpring of all the dignity and 


Vid. Autor, De wir, illuft, ct Aurunx Gziarvny 
L. vii. C. 1. 
+ Liuy, lib, xxvii. c. 8, 


glory 
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glory of his life. Permit me to endeavour to ex- 
plain myſelf on this head. For my own part, I 
cannot but look upon the piety of Scipio as full 
indeed of heatheniſh errour,—for he lived in the 
darkneſs of paganiſm,—but yet, to have been 
founded in ſincerity of heart. 


Ir is true, that Polybius ſtrongly aſſerts the 
contrary : Levy ſeems to be of opinion, that Sci- 
pio's piety was but half fincere ; and if ſuch were 
really the caſe, Scipio is by no means worthy © 
the high elogiums beſtowed on him, | 


Bur it is very obſervable, that Polybzus lived 
at a period, when his countrymen, the grecians, 
had loſt very much both of the religious ſpirit 
of their anceſtors, and of it's conſequent vir- 
tues*, Such alſo was the condition of Rome in 
the time of Lzvy : the romans then deſpiſed and 
ridiculed the religious ſpirit and virtue of their 


* Luxury, vice, and an irreligious ſpirit, entered Greece 
much ſooner than Rome. Greece appears, in thele reſpetts, 
to have been ſunk very low in the time of the Scipias; while 
Rome ſtill retained much of it's ancient virtues, particu- 
larly it's religious ſpirit, | | 


Polybius, in the fragments of his ſixth book, has a remark- 
able paſſage relative to a compariſon of the moral charac- 
ters of the two nations in his time: a paſſage, not indeed 
written in the ſpirit of religion; but containing ſomething 
much to it's honour, in regard to it's happy effect, in keep- 
ing mankind honeſt in their tranſactions with each other. 
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fore-fathers. May the omen be.averted from mo- 
dern Europe! | 


In ſuch a temper of mind, and ſad condition 
of heart, the pride of worldly wiſdom, through 
the medium of which moſt things are then viewed, 
will ſtrongly incline men to imagine, that a ſincere 
religious ſpirit is far too poor and mean a weak- 
neſs, to have made part of the real charatter of 
the greateſt heroes, and wiſeſt legiſlators, which 
the world ever produced. 


Bur the fact is, I apprehend, indubitably true 
in ſeveral inſtances. Let me mention three names 
only, which are ſurely as reſpectable as any that 
the hiſtories of Greece, Rome, or Britain can 
boaſt: Xenophon, of whoſe writings we were juſt 
now ſpeaking in the Capitoline Muſeum ; Marcus 
Aurelius, by whoſe ſtatue we juſt now paſſed; 
and Alfred the Great. 


I APPREHEND alſo, that ſeveral writers have 
demonſtrated, with the utmoſt ſtrength and weight 
of argument, not only that great abilities and 
great devotion are conſiſtent qualities, but alſo 
that the higheſt degree of true devotion is the no- 


blieſt temper of the nobleſt minds. 


AND 
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 AnD, whatever, my dear friends, may have 
been the caſe, with reſpe& to Scipio, I am ſure 
you will always ſincerely think, that piety is the 
moſt exalted exerciſe of the beſt faculties of the 
human ſoul. | 


PI ET, in the beginning of every day, and of 
cvery work, is the beſt ſecurity for goodneſs of 
life. May we be duly convinced of the rational 
proofs of this deep and high doctrine; and really 
experience in ourſelves it's truth, with as full a 
conviction, as we feel the all-diretting light and 
all-enlivening heat of that ſun! 


May you, my dear friends, vive it to others 
alſo, by the force of your examples; led on by 
the ſacred influence of the ſpirit of devotion con- 
tinually and indefatigably, through a long ſeries 
of great and good actions. A proper ſpirit of 
morning devotion,—permit me to repeat it again 
and again, —w1ll conſtantly fix a rule, a meaning, 
a nobleneſs, a life, a zealous ardour, and adti- 
vity, to the following attions of each day. In 
ſhort, it will perpetually renew and ſtrengthen all 

your virtues, both in proſperity and adverſity. 
Every thing, whether of labour or pain, you will 
find amply repaid in the happineſs of prayer. 
For, as at other times it will be your beſt employ- 
ment, to be daily ſtudying and imitating the beſt 
examples 


* 
— — 
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examples of mankind; ſo, in theſe more awful 
hours, may you lift up your hearts to the con- 
templation of the DIVINE perfections: Thus 
raiſing yourſelves above the utmoſt heights of 
created greatneſs; and making the neareſt ap- 
proach that mortality allows, to the DIVINE 
nature itſelf. L | 


Max ſuch daily piety draw down on you the 
favour of heaven ſtill more and more abundantly ! 


But the morning ſervice is over, and we may 
now enter the church. Give me leave however, 
firſt to read to you ſome few lines, which I co- 
pied this morning from the pious Xenophon. 


Xpy sv, wyTev MAE , Mr Fuvtypiv TiLEY TB; 
dess“ Qeppeiv Te, ua Ehmicew THe weyica ayehu. Ou 
e wag" ehkuv y av Tis ee ehmicuy awPpovory, 1 
Tape TW TH WEYIGE WAEKew Suvetuevuu” Ous' ay ahkus 
puzrnov, i e TBTO0G Eperrors Apeouo: Je xe tv En 
N EL Ws RAGE WENNUTO CUT ; y 


Torzure pevror Aeyuv Te O Ewupery,, ur wvrO» 
w01Wy, EUGePEGepsg TE M CuPpovegepes T ouvovTas 
wepeoneuntey®, 


* NXenophontis Memorabilia, lib. iv. c. 3. ad fin, 


CHAP, 
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NINTH DAY'S CONVERSATION. 


Aux the many retired rural walks within 
the walls of Rome, there is ſcarce any perhaps 
more agreeable to a contemplative mind, than 
the garden-ground, which covers, but ſtill pre- 
ſerves the ſhape of, the Circus Maximus. 


CRITO and his pupil were walking in it this 
morning, and converſing on the character, which 
was to be the ſubjett of this day's lecture; when 
they were joined by their two young friends, who 
came hither about half an hour later than their 
appointment. 


Tux appointment was to meet at that part of 
the Via Triumphalis, which is contiguous to the 
ſouth end of the Circus Maximus. 


Tur company ſat down together at that end of 
the garden ground, near the water-mill ; which 
place commands a view of the whole length of the 


Circus, They had frequently viewed it before, 
particu- 
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particularly on the firſt day of theſe converſa- 
tions“; but they now gave to it a more particular 
attention. 


Tu youngeſt ſeemed full of the idea of it's 
ancient ſplendour ; and talked, as if it's ſhining 
pavement, and all the pillars and ſtatues on it's 
ſpina were really before his eyes. 


Tux eldeſt, though highly pleaſed with all 
works of public magnificence, yet expreſſed diſ- 
ſatisfaQtion at the bad policy of the entertainments 
here exhibited. This green and filent garden, 
added he,—that now ſeems adapted only cenam 
centum dare pythagoreis,—how long was it the 
conſtant ſcene of noiſe and riot; the centre of 
all the luxurious diverſions both of republican 
and imperial Rome / Our antiquarian, I remem- 
ber, told me, that it was immediately after the 
concluſion of the ſecond punic war, that the lud: & 
fſpeftacula began to be remarkably magnificent 
here; but that the expences of thoſe pompous 
entertainments became in the following ages ſtill 
more and more extravagant. In the times of the 
diſſolute imperial government, theſe ſloping banks 
were almoſt every day filled with upwards of one 
hundred and fifty thouſand indolent ſpeQators ; 


* Vide page 31, 32. 


on 


* 
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on whoſe heads artificial and odoriferous, dews 
were during the whole games continually ſprink- 
ling from above; and at whoſe feet, even theſe 
ditches, in the reign of that diſgrace of govern- 
ment, Heliogabalus, flowed with wzne. | 


SENECA, ſaid Crito, confirms your obſerva- 
tion, that hardly any thing contributed to the cor- 
ruption of Rome more than theſe Circenſian games, 
when once they began to be performed at a re- 
markably great expence. But, bad as was their 
political effect, their moral influence muſt have 
been {till much worſe. Moſt wretched indeed 
muſt be that degeneracy of mind, which was the 
natural conſequence of ſuch public entertainments 
as theſe: which, inſtead of pretending to incul- 
cate any moral improvement, ſeem calculated to 
corrupt both the head and heart; by conſtantly 
ſpreading the contagion of folly and vanity, pride, 
idleneſs, and licentiouſneſs. Nor was their cru- 
elty leſs deteſtable: Frequently has this circus, as 
well as the amphitheatres, been ſtained with hu- 
man blood,, Licentious therefore as our modern 
public diverſions may be, yet, thank God, they 
are not near ſo criminal as thoſe of ancient Rome. 


THexE is a ſtory, ſaid Crito's pupil, toward 
the cloſe of the Athenian Hiſtory, which gave me 
great pleaſure when J read it, though at preſent I 

do 
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do not exactly recollect all it's circumſtances, 
The athenians, as you have often obſerved to me, 
were very vain and extravagant in their public 
entertainments; yet never were they guilty in 
them of ſuch murders as were here perpetrated, 
It was once, indeed, propoſed to introduce at 


Athens ſome of theſe ſavage roman diverſions; 


and in conſequence one of their patriots, or phi- 
loſophers, if I rightly remember, was expected 


to oppole the idea, by a public ſpeech. To the 


ſurpriſe of the whole audience, however, he 
ſtrongly encouraged it: recommending only to 
the aſſembly, at the cloſe of his oration, to con- 
fider, whether or no it would not be highly ex- 
pedient, firſt to demoliſh that ſacred and moſt 


venerable ALTAR OF MERCY, in the forum of 


Athens ; at which their great and glorious anceſ- 
tors, for above a thouſand years, had worſhipped; 
but which, now, of courſe, would be contradic- 
tory and uſeleſs. | 


Taz company ſmiled ; but Cr:to ſeriouſly thus 
replied. —— The hiſtory of Rome is, in effect, the 
hiſtory of the human heart, when under the great 
trials and temptations of wealth and power, The 
folly and vice, the pride and cruelty, of a roman 
circus, are only the extremes of that abuſe, which 
we ſee every day made, of leſs degrees of power 
and opulence. Hateful and contemptible on this 

account, 
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account, are the names of many republican magi- 
ſtrates, and emperors of Rome. Yet, are not 
thoſe perſons of our own times proportionally 
odious and deſpicable,—nay, much more ſo, con- 
ſidering the light of that bleſſed religion, which 
in vain ſhines upon them,—who, poſſeſſed of a 
great ſhare of wealth, know not the bleſſedneſs 
of relieving multitudes of the unhappy, by a ge- 
nerous and abundant charity; but ſquander it 
away entirely upon themſelves, in the moſt idle 
and vain diverſions: or who, poſſeſſed of a 
great degree of power, do not, as guardian 
angels, with humility and pious gratitude, employ 
that ſacred inſtrument for the protection of man- 
kind; but merely as a ſcourge in the hand of in- 
human pride, to render all ſuch miſerable, as 
exiſt within it's ſphere? 


How happy ought thoſe to eſteem themſelves, 
who, by their condition in life, are called upon 
to make a daily uſe of their power and proſperity 
for the relief of others! What happier method 
can there be found, to employ the ample gifts of 
fortune? What nobler exerciſe of power and be- 
neficence can poſſibly be conceived ? 


Look over the whole hiſtory of Rome; and 
what page is there in all it's volumes ſo ſplendid, 


as that of the pro-conſulſhip of Titus Flamininus? 
What 
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= What heroiſm equal to that of his exalted bene. 
ficence to the ſtates of Greece? compared with 
this, what are all the ambition, luxury, and pride 
18 of Rome, but mere folly and * madneſs 
= and ? 


= — — 


1 au much pleaſed, ſaid the youngeſt of the 
company, to find this morning's converſation turn 
ſo much on Greece. I thought frequently of that 
glorious country yeſterday, after we had been 
viewing the Capitoline Muſeum, that noble col- 
leion of the monuments of roman riches and 
power, adorned by grecian art and ſcience, by 
grecian genius and induſtry, 


In the evening, having an. hour's leiſure, I 
took up a volume of LZzvy, and turned to that 
ſtriking paſſage, where mention is made of the 
Lyceum, Et quicquid ſanfi amanive erat circa 
urbem athenienſium. Templa deim preſertim, 
que pagatim ſacrata habebant ; quibuſque eximze 
exornata erat terra Attica, & copid ae gftici mar- 
moris, & ingeniis artificum®, 


IT bende to me much for the honour of the 

A. C. romans, that the grecian war, which ſucceeded to 
2c the ſecond punic, begins with an account of the 
roman fleet aſſiſting the athenians; while the ma- 


Lib. xxxi, c. 24, 26, 30. 8 
| cedonian, 
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cedonian troops were ravaging all the beautiful 
country around them. 


Tuts morning alſo, - which I mention, as an 
excuſe for not having attended you ſo early here 
as you appointed I conſulted the twentieth book 
of Freinſ/hemius's ſupplement ; and read with par- 
ticular pleaſure his account of the romans having 
reſtored the liberty of Corcyra: In gratitude for 
which action, the athenians admitted the roman 
nation to ſhare in the eleuſinian myſteries; and 
the corinthians alſo gave them a public ſeat at the 
games of the iſthmian crcus—thus naturalizing 
them as grecians*, | 

TRA circus, replied Crito, was the moſt re- 
markable ſcene of the benevolence of Rome to 
Greece. And on viewing this roman circus be- 
fore us, I wiſh we could now fancy ourſelves in 
that of Corinth. If ever we ſhould be ſo happy 
as to make the tour of Greece, with what pleaſure 
ſhall we viſit the ſpot of that iſthmian circus, and 
there think of 


TITUS FLAMININUS! 


II was on his return from his great victory over 
the macedonians, that Titus Flamininus marched 


Lib. xx. c. 33» | : 
. B b | into 
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into the heart of the territories of the grecian 
ſtates. Greece had been, for ſeveral ages, more 
or leſs oppreſſed by the macedonian princes. It 
now lay entirely at the will of this roman con- 
queror. Expetlatione omnes erant eredti, qui de- 
inde futurus flatus Græciæ, que ſua eſſet fortuna. 


H encamped his vittorious army on the c0- 
rinthian iſthmus : that moſt important paſs, which 
commanded all the lands and ſeas of Greece. 


IT happened to be then the time of the iſthmian 
games; at the celebration of which, multitudes 
from all the cities of Greece conſtantly aſſembled 
in that place. While theſe numerous ſpeQators 
were fitting in the circus there, a roman herald 
entered the arena; and, with the ſound of a trum- 
pet ordering filence, made this. ſolemn procly- 
mation: 


„ THE SENATE OFROME, AND'FLAMININUS 
THE .CONSU.L, HAVING  SUBDUED PHILIP, 
„% AND THE GREAT KINGDOM OF MACEDONIA, 
© PROCLAIM IT, AS THEIR PLEASURE, THAT 
«© THE FOLLOWING NATIONS, THE COR1N- 
% THIANS, ACHEANS, PHOCIANS, EUBOEANS, 
„ THESSALIANS, AND ALL THE OTHER NA- 
* TIONS OT GREECE, WHETHER IN EUROPE 

_ (e OR 
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„ R IN ASIA, BE FROM THIS DAY DECLARED 
„ FREE*.” 


Tux firſt time that the herald made this pro- 
clamation, the vaſt audience ſtood totally ſilent : 
they ſcarce believed what they themſelves heard ; 
they looked one on another, as if they all e 
it but a dream. But when the herald, being re- 
called, made the ſame proclamation the. ſecond 
time, Tum, ab certo jam gaudio, maximus cum 
clamore plauſus eſt ortus. The univerſal accla- 
mation was ſo loud, that birds, then flying over 
the circus, are ſaid to have dropt ſuddenly down 
dead; all the hills and ſhores reſounded; and 
ſhips, far out at ſea, felt the ſhock of this trium- 
phal ſhouting! 


O leaving the circus, the whole aſſembly 
haſtened to the tent of Flamininus ; bleſſing him 
with many thouſand voices, for his nobleneſs of 
mind, in forming ſo generous a deſign, and for 
his perſevering fortitude in bringing it to effeQ. 
Multitudes crouded in an excels of joy, to kiſs 
the hand of their deliverer; others ſhowered 
flowers and garlands on his head: his own heart 
doubtleſs, in the mean time, overflowing with an 
abundance of happineſs, far ſuperiour to what was 


Liv 1. . xxxiii. ©. 32. 
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felt by any other perſon in that vaſt aſſembly ;— 


and with all the raptures of conſciouſneſs, at hav- 
ing performed ſo good an atlion. 


IT is to Flamininus indeed, that the glory of 


this event is peculiarly to be aſcribed. Liberan- 
dam omnem Graciam, ſaid he at the meeting of the 


roman commiſſioners, ſi tolorum linguas retun- 
dere; fi veram caritatem, wajeſtatemque apud 
omnes nominis romant vellent efſe : fi fidem fa- 
cere, ad liberandam Græciam, non ad transferen- 


dum a Philippo ad fe rmpertums fe mare traje- 


| crſſe®. 


Tur conduct of Flamininus, during moſt part 
of the time that he reſided in Greece, was not un- 
worthy of ſo good a beginning —Univerſa Grecia 
egregie tum featu ſuo gaudebat. 


Or Sparta alone he failed to complete the de- 


liverance; and in that reſpe& it muſt be owned, 


his glory was defective. In excuſe for this omiſ- 
ſion however, it was obſerved by Flamininus, 
that had he perſevered to dethrone the tyrant 
Nabis, the city of Sparta itſelf muſt, probably, 
in the courſe of the war, have been deſtroyedF. 


* Livy, lib, XX X11, C. 31. 


+ Vid, Livy, lib, xxxiv. c. 48, 49. 


12 | I'T 
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Ir is poſſible indeed, that other, and leſs ami- 
able reaſons may be ſuggeſted, as his motives to 
this condutt. Perhaps alſo, my dear fir, ſaid 
Crito, turning to the eldeſt of his young friends, 
—you may be inclined to think, that as his troops 
received ſuch a check at the attack of Sparta, 
Flamininus might be apprehenſive, that the city 
of Lycurgus, though then in it's decline, and un- 
der ſuch a tyranny, would not eaſily be taken even 
by a roman army of 50,000 men. 


Bur, whatever were the caſe of Sparta, Fla- 
mininus certainly placed moſt of the other ſtates 
of Greece in the fulleſt freedom. He had deli- 
vered them from the macedoprans ; he now with- 
drew all his own troops and garriſons from them. 
- He particularly evacuated thole three ſtrong }.. 
places, which commanded the whole country, 
Calcis, Demetrias, and Corinth, 


Nor was liberty the only benefit, which he be- 
ſtowed on the grecian ſtates. Like that modern 
italian hero, Andrew Doria, whoſe ſepulchral 
chapel you viſited with ſuch reverence while at 
Genoa; Flamininus was far from the mean and 
accurſed policy of ſowing party diſſentions, and 
factious hatreds among the people, in order to 
render the power of a bad government irreſiſtible 
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by them all. On the contrary, he laboured—like 
a father among his children—to eſtabliſh both a 
good government, and it's worthy companion, 
mutual and univerſal concord“. 


Wu N Flamininus took leave of the grecian 


| Rates, he generouſly. and. earneſtly preſſed this 


great and noble maxim on their memories ;—That 
the general internal concord of all Greece was 


the only method, by which they could preſerve to 


their country the bleſſings they had now. received 
from his hands; ſo as to render it's liberty per- 
petually ſecure, and themſelves invincible by 


future invaſion, from any other nation whatevert. 


In gratitude for all theſe great and various 
benefits conferred, Flamininus deſired to receive 
| only 


* Sce particularly his conduct to the theſſalians. Livy, 
lib. xxxiv. c. 51. King Lewis IX of France, commonly 


called St. Lewis, was remarkable for the ſame noble ſpirit 


of government, in reconciling all the hatreds and diſſen- 
tions of his nobility, In general indeed it may be remem- 
bered, that diviſion is the ſtrongeſt ſupport of a bad govern- 
ment, and concord the beſt and wiſeſt of a good one, The 
ſame virtuous king of France interpoſed his good offices 
alſo between the factions in England. See Hume's Hiſtory 
of Henry III, in the year 1263, As to Andrew Doria, his 
condutt, in this and ſome other particulars, bears a ſtrong 
reſemblance to that of Flamininus in Greece, 


+ It is true, that Greece was at this time much degene - 
rated from it's former virtue and ſtrength ; but {till it re- 
| | | tained 


as Aw a od 
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only one favour from them. Hannibal it ſeems, 
during his late furious war in Itah, had made 
captive great numbers of romans, and fold them 
as ſlaves. Many of theſe unhappy men were now 
in that ſad condition in ſeveral parts of Greece: 
Flamininus, therefore, could not avoid hoping, 
that the grecian ſtates would be pleaſed with this 
opportunity of repaying in ſome meaſure their 
obligations to Rome, by redeeming theſe cap- 
tives ;—and thus as it were giving freedom to 
that very nation, from which they had ſo lately 
received their own, 255 | | 


IN reading this laſt paragraph, Crito had ad- 
dreſſed himfelf to the company in general. He 
now pauſed, and looked on the eldeſt of the 


young gentlemen. 


tained ſomething of each, Had Greece been united, it 
would probably have been {till able to defend itſelf againſt 
any enemy. | 

This opinion ſeems confirmed, by conſidering the great 
military abilities of Philopemen, who was contemporary 
with Flamininus—Terreftrium certaminum arte Philapamen 


guemvis clarorum imperatorum vel uſu vel ingenio @quabat. 
| _ Livii, lib, xxxv. c. 26. 


This achæan commander would perhaps have been choſen 
by the greeks, if united, as their chief general; and it is 
not at all improbable, that in that capacity he might have 
acquired as much glory in the defence of Greece, as any 
Spartan or athenian general had ever gained at Marathon, or 


at Platæa. | 
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Trar the romans, continued he, were fencere 
at this time, in the delivery of Greece, and fully 
ſatisfied with the glory of being the authors of it, 
muſt ſeem very probable; even if we judge of 
their intentions only from their intereſt. 


prz482 to recolle&, dear fir, that at this time 
the kings of Macedonia and Syria were the moſt 


formidable adverſaries of Rome. But the liberty 


of Greece introduced a balance of power in the 
Levant, and formed perhaps the ſtrongeſt kind of 
barrier againſt both theſe kings. 


AFTERWARDS indeed, when both Macedonia 
and Syria were fully ſubdued, then it is true, the 
romans planned ſchemes of more immoderate am- 
bition; and ſwallowed up all the free ſtates of 
Greece in the vaſt whirlpool of their own power. 


Bur theſe were poſteriour events; and we cannot 
with candour argue from them, that the romans, 
in thus giving liberty to Greece, were at this time 
inſincere. That action ſeems really generous and 
noble, in reſpe& of Greece, as well as very pru- 
dent in regard to what was then the intereſt. of the 
roman ſtate. 


Ie Antiochus and Perſes had not been con- 
quered, the grecian ſtates would probably have 
continued 
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continued allies of Rome, but free, in a great 
meaſure, from the roman yoke. Even after thoſe 
events, that yoke hung very lightly on them, in 
compariſon of the weight with which it preſſed 
down the necks of other nations. The arts and 
ſciences were their Ægis of protection, when arms 
had failed. It ſeems indeed not improbable, that 
the inhabitants of Greece were in general much 
more happy, when under the roman government, 
than at any period before: ſuch ſeems peculiarly 
to have been the caſe of Athens. l 


CRITO now roſe from his ſeat, and led out his 
young friends from the garden ground of the 
Circus Maximus to the adjoining Appian way. 


The Aßppian way lies parallel and contiguous 
to the eaſtern ſide of the Circus Maximus. Near 
the ſouth end of that Circus it is joined by ano- 
ther road, leading from the church of St. Gregory. 


Tnoss roman generals who were conquerors 
of the ſeveral ſouthern countries of Europe, as 
well as of Aſia and Africa, entered Rome in tri- 
umph by the Appian way; in which they pro- 
ceeded as far as this point, and then turned up on 
their right hand towards the Capitol“. | 


See Abbate — Roman Antiquities, vol. i. p. 10. 
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Tux conquerors of Lombardy, Gaul, Britain, 
and other northern regions, entered the Campus 
Martius by the Pons Triumphalis ; of which 
bridge ſome remains are ſtill to be ſeen near Ponte 
St. Angelo. Thence they proceeded by the Circus 
of Flora, the theatre of Pompey, the Circus 
Flaminius, the portico of Octavia, and Mar- 
cellus's theatre *; till they came to this ſame point 


on the Appian way, at the ſouthern end of the 
Circus Maximus, where they alſo turned up, on 
their left, towards the Capitol. 


OvEx this ſpot where we now ſtand, ſaid Crito, 
all the triumphal proceſſions of Rome have paſſed. 
Shall I now wiſh for the animating ſpirit of elo- 
quence, to awaken your memory to the deſcription 
of thoſe. proud and ſplendid pomps? Ah! no» 
Cold, rather, as the very ice, may our hearts 
ever remain to ſuch thoughts as theſe ! 

AmonesT all the innumerable conquerors, 
whoſe triumphal chariots have paſſed over this 
ſpot, few are they, who to a chriſtian mind are 
not juſtly the objefts of deteſtation. And, of 
all the triumphs that have proceeded along this 
road, few, very few are thoſe, from which a 


See Abbate Veuuti's Roman Antiquities, vol. ii. p. 1053. 
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humane ſpeQator ought not to have turned away 
his eyes with horrour “. 


Ver among thoſe few, there is ons, which 
even a St. Auſtin, when he expreſſed his defire of 
having ſeen Rome in all it's glory, might well have 
rejoiced to behold. It is, The trinmphal entry of 
Flamininus, on his return from Greece. Vou will 
eaſily imagine I mean, not on account of the rich- 
neſs of the ſpoils, or of the number of ſhackled 
captives, who then followed in ſad dejection the 
conqueror's chariot. 


Tut chariot of Titus Flamininus was attended 
by Two THOUsAND ROMAN CITIZENS; 
Citizens, whom .he had releaſed from captivity, 
and from flavery ! 


' Permit me to read to you ſome few lines on 
this ſubject, which I have copied from Valerius 
Maximus * 


Where glory is falſe glory, to ſubdue 

By conqueſt far and wide; to over-run 

Large countries, and in field great battles win, 

Great cities by aſſault, What do theſe Worthies, 

But rob and ſpoil, burn, ſlaughter, and inſlave 

Peaceable nations, neighbouring or remote 

Made captive. 
M1rTtox, Par. Reg. B. iii. v. 69. 

+ Lib. v. c. 2, 6. 


FLA- 
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FLAMININT de Philippo rege triumphantis 
cur um duo millia civium Yomanorum pileata 
comatata ſunt; que punicis bellis intercepta, vel 
dolo capta, & in Grecid ſervientia, curd fud col- 
lefla, in priſtinum gradum reſtituerat. Geminum 
ed re decus imperatoris; d quo ſimul, & devifti 
hoſtes, & conſervali cives, ſpectaculum patriæ 
prebuerunt. Illorum quogue ſalus dupliciter omni- 
bus accepta ſuit, & quia tam multi, & quia tam 
grati, exoptatum libertatis ſtatum Tecuperave- 
unt. | 


BETokE the ſame chariot were carried ons 
HUNDRED and FOURTEEN golden crowns ;— 
the offerings of the ſeveral grecian cities, to 
which he had given LIBERTY“. | 


O uy dear friends, can you not imagine, that 
you now ſee this moſt glorious triumph moving 
along this road? | 


It ſeems proper to add, in juſtice to the glorious me- 
mory of Flamininus, that ſome years after, when the eto/iar 
nation had fallen under the diſpleaſure of the roman ſenate, 
for having ſtirred up the great war of Antiochus againſt the 
roman ſtate, Flamininus laboured to aſſiſt them in that heavy, 
though juſt diſtreſs. Flamininus forte quadam mutriende 
Græciæ datus, ne ingratis guidem benefacere abſitebat : though 
the etolians had been particularly inſolent to Flamininus; 
ridiculing his Piety, and depreciating his other virtues, — 
See Livy, Lib. xxxv. c. 33. 48. Lib, XxxVvie c. 34, 35. 
and Lib. xxxvii. c. 1. 


LET 
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Lr us fix our eyes with pleaſure on fo truly 
delightful a 7 7815 | | 


Ir ſuch had been always the honours and plea- 
ſures of the great men of this famous nation; if 
Rome had thus ſublimely placed her joy in doing 
good; had ſhe always ſincerely followed the ex- 
alted ſpirit of ſuch majeſtic benevolence ; making 
it the conſtant and real object of her military la- 
bours, to deliver by her power every neighbour- 
ing nation from oppreſſion and tyranny, and thus 
to ſupport in many different regions the great 
cauſe of juſtice, and of liberty ; how glotious 
would the roman hiſtory have then appeared! 


Wo rp it not upon earth have pested as the 
bright honour of the hiſtory of human nature; 
and have aſcended alſo as the moſt ſweet- ſmelling 
ſacrifice to heaven ? | | 


ADDISON conſiders it in that glorious light. 


Rome, nurſe of heroes, and delight of gods, 
That humbled the proud tyrants 4 the earth, 
And ye Fe nations free®, is 


Bor ala! continued Crit after a conſiders. 
ble melancholy pauſe, turning his eyes to the 


$ 
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ground, we muſt own, that far, very far different 
are the other parts of the ancient roman hiſtory: in 
ſome 2 9 85 indeed, like the gulph of hell ; 


Bis patet in preceps tanium, tenditque fab umbras, 


Duane ad æthereum 684 ſuſpectus Olympum®, 


| Gags wickedneſs prevailed at Rome even in 
the times of Flamininus, and, what muſt have 
been more particularly grievous to him,—it ex- 


ite in his own family. 


Even his own, charaQter was not in all parts 
equally. bright: the death of Hannibal, as you 
yeſterday obſerved, redounds not to his honour ; 
the death of the b&otian, Brachyllus, however 
unworthy he might be of life, is a deep ſtain 
upon his memory, if what Polyb:us ſays be true. 
Let us however be candid enough to remember, 
that Livy ſays nothing of the matter. 


Bur, allow me to turn from theſe hateful ſub- 
jeas. It is with the good actions only of the ro- 
mans that we have any concern. Theſe you have 
happily propoſed as the ſole objects of your at- 
tention, during your preſent ſtudy of the roman 


Hiſtory: in the ſame manner, as during our tra- 


* Enxzi vi. 578, 
vels 
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vels through 1taly, it has been your conſtant and 
happy rule, to ſhut, your eyes to whatever was 
bad; but diligently to ſearch out, and learn what- 
ever was good in every place, Thus may the 
ſtudy of hiſtory, and the purſuits. of travelling 
be juſtly conſidered, as in ſome reſpe&s analo- 
gous“. | 


} 


92 OR; * 


Tas. young nobleman's coach now driving up, 
the company got into it, and returned to their 
lodgings. In the way, the eldeſt of the young 
gentlemen mentioned that work of Voltarre, in 
which one of the popes is highly commended 
for having, in a council held, as he thought, at 
Lyons, aboliſhed ſlavery throughout Chriſtendom. 


I RECOLLECT, ſaid Cr:to's pupil, and not now 
for the firſt time, with pleaſure a ſimilar action in 
the engliſi hiſtory. In walking about Weſtminſter 
Abbey 1 have oftenthought of that national council, 
which was held there in Henry the firſt's reign, and 
at which. St. Anſelm, archbiſhop of Canterbury, pre- 
ſided. One of the decrees in that council ought 
to be always mentioned with honour : I mean the 


* © Orateur romain ery Phiftoire, parce qu'elle 
fait vivre avec tous les fiecles, Les voyages font exiſter avec 
toute Phumanite,”” Belplas, Utilite des Voyages, relativement 
aux Sciences & aux Meuri, | 


decree 
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in the Corſo, to conſult ſome proper books of 
councils on the ſubject. Books of councils are 
indeed to be found in great plenty" i in the roman 
. and libraries. 


0 | _ decree, by which it was forbidden to ſell men like 

4 cattle, as had till then been practiſed in England. 
it | WM Would to God that the modern national coun- 
24 eil, the council of parliament held in that neigh- 
5 | 2 bourhood, would paſs ſome fimilar att in favour 
17 | of the negroes in the ſugar iſlands. | 
% | 4 CRITO being defirous to examine theſe 
or | two points of hiſtory, ſtopped at his bookſeller's 


n n 
- —— 
— 
* 


Tux reſt of the company proceeded homeward, 
but as they turned into the ſtreet which leads from 
the Corſo into the Piazza di Spagna, they found 
it ſhaded from the heat of the ſun, by great ſheets 
of canvaſs ſtretched from the roofs of the oppo- 
ſite houſes; and the pavement clean, freſh wa- 
tered, and ſtrowed with fragrant herbs and flow- | 
ers, In paſling by a church in that ſtreet, - over 
the porch of which is the ſtatue of an angel, re- 
leaſing a chriſtian and a mohammedan captive from 
their chains, they heard the ſound of melody ; in 
a ſtyle worthy even of Corelli, or Pergoleſi. 


Tals church belongs to that moſt merciful and 


conſequently beſt order, which is inſtituted for | 
the 
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the relief and redemption of the poor chriſtian | 
{laves in Barbary ; and this day happened to be 
one of the principal feſtivals of that order. 


Tux young gentlemen entered the church, and 
liſtened to the heavenly harmony. Tears of plea- 
ſure flowed down the cheeks of Crito's pupil. 
None of the young gentlemen departed from the 
church without having dropped ſome ſequins into 
the charity-box at the ſide of the door. 


* * * 


Tus company dined this day at the lodgings of 
Crito's pupil; but the heat of the weather had 
taken away all appetite for every thing on the ta- 
ble, except the broccoli, lettuces, and other cool- 
ing vegetables, which are the delicious and juſtly- 
boaſted produce of the roman gardens. The 
company ſoon roſe from table; Cr:to's pupil or- 
dering the ice, fruits, and cool orvietto wine to 
be carried to another more ſhady room, of which 
the windows looked toward the north ; the brick 
floor was freſh watered ; and the glaſs door of the 
apartment opened into a little orange-garden, in 
which was a ſmall jet d'eau. 


Wur rr Crito ſtaid a few minutes in the din- 
ing- room, to feal ſome packets, that were to go 
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by the engliſi poſt that afternoon, the young gen- 


tlemen retired into this freſh apartment. 


ABSTINENCE, ſaid the eldeſt of the young gen- 
tlemen, ſeating himſelf on the leathern fofa, ſeems 
to be a very eaſy virtue in this climate: But, ſure- 
ly, all bodily labour is much more meritorious 
here than in England. Among the multitude of 
bleſſings which we there enjoy, without being duly 
ſenſible of them, or grateful for them, that of the 


climate certainly is not the leaſt ; were it only on 


this account, that the coolneſs of our atmoſphere 
takes off half the fatigue of all kinds of labour. 


Tais room, is the apartment, I think, which 
you choſe for your tutor. I ſhould have thought 


this melting roman climate a tolerable plea for in- 


dolence and faineantiſe, if the good inhabitant of 
the room, who hates idleneſs, and all it's frivo- 
lous excuſes, had not frequently reminded us, 
that Italy was in ancient times the ſeat of the 
greateſt induſtry, in works both of peace and 
war. Yeſterday he brought to our recollection 
Scipio's laborious agriculture, at Liternum: ſome 
few days before, he ſhowed us*, what you, I am 
ſure, will never forget; I mean, 


* See the 6fth day's converſation, p. 167, 168, and the 
$xth, p. 213, * 


— hat 
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That ſabine field, 

Where the great cenſor toil'd with his own hands ; 
And all his frugal anceſtors were bleſt 

With humble virtues, and a rural life. 


Perhaps the bread, fruit, and wine'on this table, 
all came from fields anciently plowed and dug by 
conſuls. 


I wis that imagination may recommend ſome 
of this fruit to you, replied Cr:to's pupil, with a 
benevolent ſmile, preſenting to him one of the 
plates. When we are returned to England, per- 
haps I ſhall be able to offer you ſome of my own 
raiſing. By my father's directions, I planted ſome 
fruit-trees before I ſet out from home; and when 
returned thither, I intend to be a complete gar- 
dener, and perhaps a farmer too. Not that I ſhall 
preſume either by the toil of my hands, or the 
ſweat of my brow, to imitate any of the ancient 
heroes and patriots, whether of Rome, or of the 
more ſcorching countries of Greece ;—or of Pa- 
/zſtine, added he,—taking up Fleury's Meurs des 
Iſraelites, which lay on the table. I mean to 
vive ſuch an attention only to rural affairs, as may 
in time enable. me to become my father's ſteward. 


Exclusive of that conſideration, however, 
ſurely ſome knowledge of agriculture muſt yery 
Ce 3 con- 


/ 
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conſiderably increaſe the pleaſures of a country 


life, 


ON my return home, one of the firſt books 
which I ſhall take down from the ſhelves of my 
father's library, will be perhaps the collection of 
roman writers, Cato, Varro, and Columella, de re 
ruſticd, a book which I ſhall hope to find much 
more intelligible to me after this italian tour, than 
it has proved hitherto. 


Ir I remember right, the treatiſe, or rather 
book of receipts, of the great ſabine farmer, whom 
you juſt now mentioned, contains ſeveral things, 
not applicable to our ſoil or climate; and ſome 
things alſo, which are very far from doing ho- 
nour to the writer. But yet, I can recolle& 
ſome paſſages in it, that were particularly pleaſing }. 
both to my father and my tutor: Agri cultura 
maxime pius quæ ſtus & ſtabiliſſmmus ; minimègue 
invidioſus: minimeque male cogitantes ſunt, qui in 
eo ſtudio occupantur. Ne opera tua ruſtica par- 
cas inviſere: Quoties ibis, toties magis placebit, 
quod bonum eft.—Prims adoleſcentid agrum con- 
feras :—Vicinis bonus eſto. As for the treatiſes of 


Varro and Columella, they ſeem far more elegant. 


In the peruſal of them I flatter myſelf that I ſhall 
find much entertainment. 


Most 
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Mosr ſtudents admire Rome chiefly as a na- 
tion of warriors: You, my dear fir, have much 
more ſatisfaction in conſidering this city as the 
great nurſery of orators, ſtateſmen, and magiſtrates; 
and of the beſt legiſlators and juriſconſults, that 
the world ever ſaw. Perhaps I too may have my 
pleaſure, in attending to the merit of the romans 
in a third light ;—I mean, in their moſt humble, 
though certainly not uſeleſs, rural character. 


Ir I be not miſtaken, ſaid the youngeſt of the 
company, Cator Major is deſcribed as excelling 
in ſeveral of theſe various capacities. You, deax 
ſir, —ſpeaking to Crito, who now came into the 
room,—can inform us. Cato Major was contem- 
porary with your Scipio and Flamininus ; and 
probably you have, for our inſtruction, kindly 
drawn up ſome papers on the ſubjett of his vari- 
ous virtues and abilities, 


Tuazkx is indeed, replied Crito, a paper of 
ſome imperfett notes on that ſubject in my ſcru- 
toire; and I have been thinking, in what place 1 
might with ſome propricty have the honour of pre. 
ſenting it to you. Had there been any ruins of 
the Baſilica Portia in the Campo Vaccino, or any 
remains near the Colline gate, of that temple, or 
ſenate-houſe, in which Cato's ſtatue was erected; 
or if any fragments of the famous inſcription on 

Cc 3 | the 
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the baſis of that ſtatue had been preſerved in any 
of the roman muſeums*, I ſhould probably have 
wiſhed you to take your airing this evening to 
ſome of thoſe places. 


In no place, replied the polite young noble. 
man, can we with more pleaſure receive your in- 
ſtructions, than in your pupil's lodgings, and in 
your own apartment. Sitting thus round your 
table, we can have the pleaſure of imagining our. 
ſelves to be all of us your pupils ;—all met here 
on purpoſe to attend one of your afternoon'$ lec- 
tures. Beſides, we are now quite at leiſure, though 
engaged to company in the evening. 


I hope, replied Crito, never to heſitate in obey- 
ing your commands: if you deſire it therefore, I 


will take the paper out of the ſcrutoire. It may 


have at leaſt perhaps one good effect, that of diſ- 
poſing all this company to,—what is the greateſt 
refreſhment in this climate,—their afternoon's 
nap. | | 


O Jnu® arparre ye avxIus ty r vow rn VYIEIES, emeypaney 
Tas SPATIYIAS, & Os Toy Nea Ts Katw®-* ] or: vu 
g wor ,j eee d grmeoay em Th xeipy Tun 
ED a is aywyHis, 75 TwPpoTiv tdi, x, C102 TKANOS 

op doy avIis ATNATIENOE Prox. 


Vid. VALER11 Max. lib. viii. c. 15. 


CATO 
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CATO MAJOR. 


A my dear fellow-ſtudents, ſeems to be 
one of thoſe many characters in the roman hiſtory, 
that claim our attention, in conſequence of ſome 
particular virtues, with which they are adorned, 
though not on account of their merit in general. 


Tu character of Cato Major ſeems to reſem- 
ble the field of Egypt, which is deſcribed by Ho- 
mer as producing 


e pA, weh ue SDA EPLYpevet, WOAAG de avype®, 


Lr us caſt away all it's weeds and poiſonous 
plants, and make an extract of it's virtuous parts 
only. Such an extratt may prove, on proper occa- 
ſions, an uſeful medicine to our minds; eſpecially 
if we duly correct and exalt it, by the infuſion 
of ſome more generous, as well as more mild and 
bland juices, drawn from the leaves of the chriſ- 
tian tree of life. 


The virtues of Cato Major ſeem to be chiefly 
theſe four :—Induſtry, Bravery, Frugality, and 
Patriotic Piety. 


* Vid, Opyss. lib, a. 231. 
Cc 4 1. INDUSTRY. 
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1. INDUSTRY. His youth was diligently em- 
ployed in rural and military labour. His manhood 
was chiefly exerciſed in the labours of the mind; 
though it never could be called inactive as to thoſe 
of the body. In ſenetute etiam—as Tully, I 
think, obſerves—ſemper agens erat, aliguid & mo- 
liens, I have noted down particularly what Livy 
ſays. In patientid laboris, erat ferrei prope ani- 
mi corporiſque: quem ne ſenectus quidem, qua ſol. 
vit omnia, fregerit*, 


Ir was by his induſtry, that he raiſed himſelf in 
the former part of his life; nor did he remit it 
in his declining years, and even-when in poſſeſ- 
fion of the higheſt preferments. 


Hex was conſtantly careful in the diſpoſal o of his 
time, being ſenſible of it's great value. 


2, BRaveRY. The anceſtors of Cato, though 
in an humble rank of life, had been active and 
valorous in the military ſervice of their country. 
He was zealous of their honours, and himſelf 
made his firſt campaign at ſeyenteen years of age; 
at the time, while Hannibal, in the height of his 
ſucceſs, was moſt formidable. Nor had the youth- 
ful years of Cato elapſed, before his whole body 


Lib, xxxix. c. 40, 


was 
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was Covered with ſcars of wounds, all received 
in front. 


Sven were his campaigns in 7taly : he after. 
wards diſplayed his fortitude in other countries; 
but the moſt remarkable theatre of it's exertion 


was Greece. 


Nx AR Thermopyle was his bold night-march, 
among the precipices of mount Oeta. Fired per- 
haps with the idea—continued Crito, turning to- 
wards his pupil, as he read the paſſage,—the poetic 
idea, that he was then treading 1n the laſt ſteps of 
Hercules, and of his worthy deſcendant the ſpar- 
tan king Leonidas; Cato, from thoſe rocks, bravely 
attacked the aſiatic army: An attack, which you 
know was followed by the defeat of the aſiatics, 
and the expulſion of Antiochus, their vain and 
proud king, from Europe. 


Excus me for interrupting you, ſaid Crito's 
pupil, riſing to fetch a Horace from the next room, 
and turning to that ode which contains the follow. 


ing ſtanzas: 


Non his juventus orta parentibus 
Infecit equor ſanguine punico ; 
Pyrrhumque, & ingentem cecidit 
Antiochum, Hannibalemque dirum : 


Sed 


— _— 
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Sed ruſticorum ma ſcula militum 
Proles, SAB ELLIS dodta ligonibus 
Verſare glebas *. 


Excusx me, but does it not ſeem probable, 
that in theſe lines Horace might intend a panegy- 
ric chiefly on Curius, and on his SABINE 
neighbour and imitator, Cato Major ? I thought 
on theſe ſtanzas when we were at Monte Portio. 
But pray proceed. 


3. His third remarkable virtue was that of being 
able to live on little. This virtue, my dear pupil, 
Cato originally learned from the character of Cu- 
rius: but it will be pleaſing to you to recollect, 
that his love of it increaſed, on his being ac 
quainted with the doctrines of Plato and Pytha- 


CATO'S diet was temperate, and poor; and 
it's conſequences were ſtrength, health, and long 
life. 


His private expences, continued Crito, ad- 
dreſſing himſelf to the two other young gentle- 


men, were regulated with the ſtricteſt frugality: 


conſequently he was independent in his ſenatorial 
character. Happy would it have been, if to this 


*, Hor, Lib, iii, Od. 6, 


his 
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his ſenatorial integrity and incorruption he had 
added alſo a proper government of his own paſ- 
ſions. The words, Delenda eſt Carthago, would 
not then have diſgraced his memory. 


FRUGAL as Cato appears to have been, in re- 
lation to his own fortune, he was equally ſo in 
reſpett of the public treaſure, when committed to 
his care. Minute ceconomy is not unneceſſary, 
even in the management of national revenues.— 
You ſaw it's amazing effects at Berlin. 


Fox the illuſtration of Cato's character, parti- 


cularly in regard to this third virtue, it may not A. c. 
be improper to conſider, particularly, his go- 195 


vernment of Sparn. 


From this ſeveral uſeful leſſons may be ex- 
trated, highly proper for the conſideration of 
perſons of rank and fortune ;—even though they 
ſhould chooſe to lead a quiet life on their own | 
eſtates at home, 

In Catone ea vis animi atque ingenii fuit, ut 
omnia maxima minimaque per ſe adiret atque age- 
rel: nec cogitaret modo imperaretque quæ in rem 
efſent, ſed pleraque ipſe per ſe tranſigeret; nec in 
guemquam omnium gravis ſeveriuſque, quam in 


ſemetipſum imperium exerceret ; parſimonid & 
vigiliis 


* 
| 
| 
U 
: 
| 
| 
. 
i; 
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vigiliis & labore cum ultimis ſuorum certaret ; nec 


quicquam præcipui, præter honorem atque impe- 
rium haberet. Nemo omnium imperatorum acrior 
virtutis ſpectator & judex*. 

THERE is a part of Cato's conduct during his 
conſulſhip in Spain, ſaid the eldeſt of the young 
gentlemen, which I have often recollefted, eſpe- 
cially in our travels through Germany, when we 
paſſed near the camp of lord Granby. Cato, in 
his government of Spain, did not, to enrich him- 
ſelf, plunder any thing from the inhabitants; or 
did he ſuffer his ſervants to commit any extortion. 
To his troops he allowed the fair profits of their 
great victories; and beſides, gave to each man 
I do not know whether I rightly underſtand the 
expreſſion, —a:Tpev zpyups: ſaying, It was better 
that all of them ſhould return home, each with a 
moderate ſhare of money, than ſome few _ 
with an immenſe maſs of wealth. | 


CATO himſelf, Lat Crito, certainly acquired 
nothing from that ſpani/h expedition, except 
merely his ſupport during it's continuance. One 
of his expreſſions would have highly pleaſed our 
britiſh general: Bunopar purhaov wept epeTy; Tos 


p,  WEPL XPYRLETRY TOI WABTIWTATOK, N Dikepyus 


pPOT&TO0G, RptANeOIRL, 


* Vid. Livy, lib. Xlii. C. 34. 
| 6 I had 


n of 
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6 I had rather contend with the braveſt, in the 
* cauſe of virtue, than with the moſt opulent, or 
« the moſt avaricious, for their wealth.“ 


4. Tur fourth remarkable virtue in the cha- 
rafter of Cato Major, was his zeal in ſupporting 
and reviving the ancient virtues of his country. 


For the welfare of every ſociety, it is neceſſary, 
in the firſt place, that it be originally well found- 
ed: and ſecondly, that there ſhould from time to 
time riſe in it ſome perſons, who, by their doc- 
trines and examples, may ſupport and revive it's 
firſt original principles; and thus ſecure it from 
mutability, degeneracy, and decay. 


SAY 1NG this, Crito ſuddenly pauſed, as if ſtruck 
with ſome much higher thoughts than thoſe which 
were the ſubjett of the preſent converſation, He 
fixed his eyes on a pitture given to him by his 
pupil, which hung over the chimney-piece, and 
repreſented part of the goſpel-hiſtory. He then 
leaned his head on his hand, and looking down 
on the floor, proceeded with ſome heſitation: as 
follows: 


My lips are by no means worthy to utter the 
name of that holy ſociety, which was originally 


founded in the utmoſt perfection: I mean, the 
| great 
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great ſociety of the chriſtian church. Let us join 
our humble wiſhes, that in it there may be con- 
ſtantly an ample number of worthy perſons,—par- 
ticularly of the eccleſiaſtical profeſſion, —ardently 
imitating the labours and ſelf-denial of their pri- 
mitive predeceſſors ; dead to luxury, pride, and 
avarice:—In a word, not of this world ; as their 
firſt maſter and original founder was not of it*, 


Or other, inferiour ſocieties, which have been 
founded on imperfect degrees of wiſdom and 
virtue, it is alſo to be wiſhed, with a proportion- 
able earneſtneſs, that in them there may frequently 
appear perſons, diligent in, labouring to revive, 
and to ſupport, their ancient principles and man- 
ners. This, perhaps, is the dying wiſh of all 
true legiſlators. 


Sven was the character of Cato Major, when 
Rome was {ſwiftly degenerating into voluptuouſ- 
neſs, and all kinds of ſelf-indulgence. His perſe- 
verance therefore in continuing, during the whole 
of a long life, to imitate the induſtry and tempe- 
rance of the ancient romans, was probably of eſ- 
ſential ſervice to the ſtate. 


IT would have been much more ſo, had his 
character been equally laudable, and full of dig- 


® See the goſpel of St. Jobn, xvii, ver, 14, 16. 
= nity, 
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| nity, in all it's parts. Imperfett as it was, it had 

probably a good effect, eſpecially on the minds 

of thoſe young men, who were able to diſtinguiſh 

his true merit; and were wiſe enough to give due 

attention to his real virtues, notwithſtanding the 

great defetts, with which they were unhappily 
mingled and alloyed. 


AmoNG the romans, who at that time were of a 
more advanced age, many probably approved and 
admired the merit of Cato. Valerius Flaccus was, 
on this account, his particular friend, and ſincere 
patron. | 


Ix your late ſtudies of the hiſtory of the ſecond 
' punic war, you muſt have often met with the 
name of that worthy nobleman. Permit me, dear 
ſir, continued Cr:to, turning towards the youngeſt 
and nobleſt of the company, to read to you & 
ſhort quotation from Plutarch relative to him. 


Eurterpidyg vv Ev To page gwpamy, a d. 
To this he added a qualification, very ſuitable 
for every nobleman at the head of the ſtate: Aperyy 
Quopevyv erodeoder dee yv, evueuvy; Te neu Spe Lat, 12: 
aporyuyey em dE. 


VALERIUS was reſident on his eſtate, in the 
country near Freſcat:, when he firſt heard of the 
character 
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charatter of Cato, who was then living in narrow 
circumſtances in the neighbouring little town of 
Monte Portio. Moved with the account of his 
virtues*, Valerius took him under his protection; 
brought him to Rome ; encouraged his applica- 
tion to public affairs; advanced him by his in- 
tereſt to poſts of honour and power; rewarded 
his valour by a colonel's commiſſion; and his 
frugality by an office in the treaſury. 


From the offices of tribune and quaeſtor, Cato 
was continually riſing, by the activity and ſtrength 
of his own merit and abilitiesf. He at length 
became the aſſociate of his patron in the higheſt 
offices of the ſtate ;—particularly in thoſe of con- 
ful and cenſor. 


IT is very proper to add, that it was by Cato's 
intereſt Valerius ſeems to have obtained the cen- 
ſorſhip. Cato had the happineſs alſo of perform- 
ing another work of private gratilude, as well as 
of public juſtice, by ming his old patron prin- 
ceps ſenatũs. 


elt ſeems probable, that at this ti time Cato's virtues were 
not obſcured by that moroſeneſs and avarice, which diſho- 
noured his later years, 


In hoc wire, tanta vit animi ingeniique fuit, ut, guocungue 


loco natus et, bh ibi igſe fatwrus fuiſſe vide retur. 
Livy, lib. xxxix. c. 40. 


NEXT 
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NEexrT to Valerius Flaccus, the perſon, with 
whom Cato was moſt ſtrongly connected at his 
firſt entrance on public affairs, was Fabius Maxi- 
mus. Cato is ſaid to have made this connection, 
not ſo much on account of the high honour and 
power, of which that great man was then poſſeſſed, 
as from a veneration of his character and man- 
ners. In theſe moſt important particulars Cato 
conſidered Fabius as one of the beſt living exam- 
ples to which he could apply his attention. 


Harry would it have been, if his connexion 
with Fabius had not been attended with an op- 
poſition to Scipio. 


Iwouryp not pretend to paſs any judgment on 
the diſſentions of ſuch great men: the diſſentions 
indeed, of the great, whether living or dead, are 
by no means our concern: but ſo far as relates 
to Cato, I cannot but candidly and fincerely 
think, that his oppoſition to Scipio roſe much 
more from his own frugal principles, than from 
any mean deſire of thereby making his court to Fa- 
bus Maximus. 

* * * 

CorrEk being now brought into the room, 
Crito's lecture was ſuſpended for a few minutes. 
He was ſoon, however, requeſted by the com- 
pany to reſume it. 

Voi. D d Having 
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Havinc, however weakly, ſaid he, endea- 


voured to pay due honour to the four principal 4 
virtues of Cato's character, we may now conſider, , 
as the next worthy objects of our attention, ſeve- | 
ral of his accompliſhments. 
In military ſcience, he ſtands as high in fame i 
as moſt of the roman generals. q 
* 
His ſenatorial talents were ſtill more illuſtrious: 
For what talents, continued he, turning to the 
eldeſt of the company, — can be imagined to have ſ 
1 been more honourable or uſeful for a member of ] 
1 the roman parliament, than great eloquence, ac- | h 
| companied with an extenſive knowledge both of the 5 
| laws and hiſtory of his country. 
As to the eloquence of Cato, I ſhall not trouble 5 
you with any of my extracts from Plutarch, or 0 
| from Livy. You, dear ſir, muſt very well re- C, 
© - member the high encomiums given of it by the 
| beſt of judges, Tully, in his treatiſe de claris 
| | Oratoribus. 
* 
Warar ſhall I fay, with reſpect to the oe l 


Jenatorial N of Cato? 


Ir, as I have heard you well obſerve, a pro- 


per knowledge of the engliſh law he a very ſuita- 8 
ble 
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ble accompliſhment for a member of the engliſſi 
{egiſlature, ſurely, a thorough knowledge of the 
roman law muſt have been ſtill more highly uſe- 
ful to a roman ſenator, 


Tuk roman law was of ſuch a nature, as to be 
ſeriouſly conſidered by a roman ſenator, not only 
as the law of his country, but alſo as the rule of 
wiſdom, and of juſtice. 


Tux roman law is ſaid to have been juſtly 
ſtyled, ſome ages afterwards, Lex rationis ſcripta. 
Even in Cato's time, and perhaps by his means, it 
had made conſiderable advances towards a {tate 
of perfection. 


Bur I forget, that I am neither a civilian, nor 
a common lawyer; and conſequently, that it is 
very fooliſh and impertinent in me to talk upon 
ſubjects, ſo remote from my own profeſſion. 


As to the ſtudy however, of the hiſtory of our 
own country, we may venture to ſpeak with 
greater boldneſs; that ſtudy being part of the 
liberal education of every engliſiman. 


You particularly, dear fir, have already ex- 
erted much diligence in the purſuit of that ſcience: 
not confining your inquiries to the events of later 
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-pleaſure have I liſtened to your reflections on 
thoſe ſubjeAs, when, in our ſummer excurſions 
from the univerſity, we viſited in different coun- 
tries the ivy-clad ruins of the palaces of the Plan- 
tagenet family; and, eſpecially, when we laſt 
paſſed a day at Windſor, in that caſtle, where 
the ancient magnificence of engliſſi royalty ſtill 
appears, in renewed and undiminiſhed ſplendour. 


CATO ftudied the ancient hiſtory of his coun- 
try with ſuch diligence, as to become himſelf, in 
proceſs of time, one of the moſt conſiderable 
writers on that ſubjeR. 


Fox the inſtruction of his ſon, whoſe educa- 
tion was his favourite object, and greateſt care“, 
he compoſed his Origenes. That book, however, 

being loſt, 1 can only refer you to what the an- 
cients ſay of it. 


Nexr to the literary accompliſhments of Cato, 
let us conſider, my dear pupil, his rural talents. 


In juſtice to the memory of Cato, this care of his ſon's 
education deſerves to be particularly remembered, Plu- 
tarch calls it juſtly, Ka epyor, 646 apehny TAxTTWwy Toy voy, The 
effect of that care proved very ſucceſsful in ſeveral reſpetts. 
In the battle of Pydxa the ſon of Cato Major conducted him- 
ſelf in a manner nearly as noble, as did the fon of Cato 


Minor at Philippi. Plutarch tells us, that Cato Major was 
both a A and a good byſband; and conſidered the 
latter c | 


4 


er, as far ſuperiour to that of a great ſenator, 
| | THE 
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Tux love and ſtudy of rural affairs are perhaps 
two of the molt naturally-pleaſing ingredients 
of his life. The regard and reverence, generally 
paid to his memory, are perhaps chiefly to be 
aſcribed to Tully's amiable deſcription of thzs part 
of his character. 


I REMEMBER with great pleaſure, that during 
the laſt week I had the honour of paſſing at the 
noble country-ſeat of your worthy father, and 
my kind patron, I found him early one morning 
ſitting in an arbour of his garden, and viewing 
from it one of his adjoining fields, which was then 
full of reapers. Perhaps he is now in the ſame 
place like Laertes, Leniens deſiderium, quod 
capit e filio ; colens agrum. 


Bes1pz him on the bench lay Tully's Cato 
Major, de Senectute, opened at that place, where 
the author deſcribes the pleaſures, which an elderly 
perſon may find in the amuſements of gardening 
and agriculture. The book itſelf thus pointed 
to that page, but unregarded: your dear father's 
thoughts being wholly taken up with the loſs, 
which he was ſoon to feel, of your company. 


To divert thoſe thoughts, I turned the con- 
verſation to the character of Cato Major, as de- 
lincated by Tully. He ſeemed to thank me for 
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the relief, and for ſome time talked on this part 
of Cato's character. But ſoon did he return to 
that other ſubje&, of which his heart was full. 


How glad, ſaid he, ſhould I be to travel with 
my ſon, if my age would allow it! I have had 
the happineſs to ſhow him, in ſeveral parts of 
England, and particularly on his dear mother's 
eſtate in Noyfolk, the great improvements lately 
made in engliſi agriculture: nor ſhould I have 
leſs rational fatisfaQtion in obſerving with him the 
various huſbandry of Holland, Flanders, Switzer- 
land, and France: of France eſpecially, as it has 
been endeavoured, to plant the love and patron- 
age of rural induſtry in the hearts of the young 
royal family of that country, by the wiſdom both 
of Fleury* and Fenelon. 


TE agriculture of 7aly alſo muſt be a very 
pleaſing object: how much to be envied is the 
gratification you will receive in ſeeing the vine- 
yards and olive gardens of Lombardy, Tuſcany, 
and Naples; and in hearing my dear ſon talk, 
there, of Virgil's Georgics! With what heart- 
felt happineſs did I, ſome few evenings ago, hear 


him read to me the introduction of a new book, 
called Liſle's Huſbandry! 


See FIEVRT's Maeurs det Iſraelites. 


— 


Sven 
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Sven then were your kind father's thoughts, — 
But pardon me, my good pupil, I ſee you are 
much affected. Let us return to Cato. 


I wis# you had ſaid, replied the worthy youth, 
let us return kome.—But, excuſe me. 


TuksE, ſaid Crito, ſeem to be the principal 
virtues and accompliſhments of Cato Major. 


From them, no doubt, ſeveral uſeful leſſons 
might be extracted. May you, my dear fellow- 
ſtudents, duly profit by them! But why do I con- 
fine my wiſhes within ſuch narrow bounds? It 1s 
with the greateſt pleaſure, I foreſee, that you will 
add to them ſeveral far more ſublime, that is to 
ſay, CHRISTIAN virtues. 


In the firſt place, to great merit you will add 
great modeſty. Your hearts will be full of true 
humility ; and conſequently, no vain recital of 
your own praiſes will ever proceed from your 
lips. 


SECONDLY, In your ſeveral ſpheres of life, 
you will always be animated with a ſufficiently 
daring fortitude of mind to diſcourage, oppoſe, and 
prevent, ſo far as may be, within the utmoſt ſtretch 
of your power, the bad deſigns of other men. 
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Mopiov, 8 pipes abo on8Ty;g, But as this noble 
ſpirit will be totally clear from any mixture of 
envy, or of any other bad paſſion ariſing in your 
own breaſts, you will not be fond of finding fault 
unneceſſarily. | 


In the great aſſemblies of the nation, my dear 
firs, you will on no account willingiy diſturb the 
peace of the public; or ever carry your oppo- 
ſition to any great man one ſingle ſtep farther than 
Juſtice, humanity, and candour, will allow. 


In the fmaller circles of ſociety, that is, in your 
own family, and in your country neighbourhood, 
you, my dear pupil, will conſider it as one of your 
greateſt honours and felicities, to be continually 
employed in preſerving, not only your own peace 
and tranquillity, but that alſo of thoſe, who ſhall 
have the happineſs to live around you. You will 
in this reſpect gladly imitate Cato's conduct in 
rural life; a conduct far more amiable than what 
he followed in the forum and ſenate-houſe of Rome. 
In the country, KeTwvog T pe e pargce ON,. u: 
in the converſation at that table, much praiſe was 
to be found of worthy men; and much filence 
with regard to the unworthy. 


Tuixp rx, You will all certainly take due care 
of your eſtates, ſo as neither to waſte them by 
x2 extrava- 


— — 
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extravagance, nor by what are almoſt equally 

ruinous—negligence and inattention. This you 

know to be your duty on ſeveral accounts. Gra- 

titude and reſpect to the great Giver of all; juſ- 

tice and love to your own families and poſteri- 

ties; both theſe conſiderations will enforce upon 

you the neceſſity of ſuch prudent management. 

But, on the other hand, you will be content with 

your fortunes; you will not be eagerly ſolicitous 

for their increaſe; you will conſider the good 

works, for which wealth was entruſted to you. 
You will cheerfully employ a great part of your 

annual incomes in abundant works of charity. | 
Charity is one of the nobleſt ends of economy. 


Most miſerable indeed and wretched is that 
frugality, which gradually degenerates into covet- 
ouſneſs ; and labours, not that it may have where- 
withal to give more abundantly to the ſick and 
needy, but merely to pour more and more wealth 
into it's own coffers*. 


Excellent, to this effect, are thoſe well known lines 
of honeſt Gar : | - 
Thus when the miſer crams his cheſt, 
Gold is the canker of his breaſt ; 
»Tis avarice, inſolence, and pride, 
With every ſhocking vice beſide : 
But, when to bounteous hands 'tis given, 
It bleſſes, like the dews of heaven: 
Like heaven, it hears the orphan's cries 
And wipes the tears from widows' eyes. 
Part i. Fab. 6. 


WHILE 
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Writs I was with you at Milan, in the be- 
ginning of laſt november, I paſſed ſome days with 
great pleaſure in abridging, from Oltrocchi's me- 
moirs, the life of cardinal Charles Borromeo“: a 
life full of inſtruction for all 'perſons, but more 
eſpecially thoſe of that ſacred profeſſion, of which, 
however unworthy, I have the honour to bear 
the name. 


BORROMEO was as laborious, frugal, and 
abſtemious as Cato Major: but infinitely more 
glorious was the purpoſe at which he aimed, 


CRITO was proceeding, when the converſation 
was interrupted by the arrival of ſome other com- 
pany. He had however juſt time enough to take 
the following paper out of his ſcrutoire, and de- 
liver it to his young friends for their private 
peruſal. 


CHARLES BORROMEO. 


CHARLES BORROMEO, archbiſhop of Milan, 
was deſcended from one of the moſt noble and opu- 


* Publiſhed at Milay, at the printing-houſe of the ambre- 


lent 
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lent families in Italy. Being inclined to an eceleſi- 
aſtical life, he applied himſelf early to thoſe ſtu- 
dies, which ſeemed beſt to qualify him for that 
high function; converſing conſtantly with thoſe, 
who were moſt famous for learning and virtue in 
his country, and—what is {till far more effectual 
diligently ſtudying the writings and examples of 
the wiſe and holy dead. His uncle being after- 
wards elected pope, the principal preferments of 
the church, both as to riches and honours, were 
ſoon conferred on him. But he ſhowed even in 
his early years a greatneſs and goodneſs of mind, 
far ſuperiour to that of moſt eccleſiaſtics of that 
corrupt age. Inſtead of making it the object of 
his life to engroſs many preferments, and then to 
live on their incomes in pride and idleneſs, jn 
avarice or luxury; he immediately reſigned, or 
devoted to charitable purpoſes, three quarters of 
his eccleſiaſtical, and all his own large property, 
leaving to himfelf, of an income, which even in 
that time amounted to twenty-fivethouſand pounds 
ſterling per annum, little more than what was 
barely ſufficient for the mere neceſſaries of life. 
He left the pomp of the court of Rome, and re- 
tired to his reſidence, which was almoſt perpe- 
tual, in his dioceſs. This he made the ſcene of 
his glorious labours*, For though the greatneſs 
" OE 

This, with ſeveral other glorious particulars in the 


life of this moſt worthy italian prelate, will doubtleſs _— 
X the 
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of Borromeo's mind was unhappily in ſome in- 
ſtances obſcured by the ſuperſtition of that age 
and country, yet in general the defigns and ac- 
tions of his whole life were moſt noble and wiſe. 
He was indeed a great inſtrument in reforming in 
ſome degree the corruptions of the church, and 

| bringing 


the reader recollect that exg/i epiſcopal character, which, 
among many other very worthy charatters of ſeveral con- 
temporary engliſhmen of the Sow order, has been moſt 
known to the world, though againſt the deſire of it's ve 
modeſt, as well as very * poſſeſſor. It is needleſs 
N to ade his name biſhop Hough. How well in- 

eed is his character expreſſed in his epitaph in his cathe- 
dral of Vorceſter. | 


From the influence of a lively faith, 
From the overflowings of a benevolent heart, 
It was the pleaſure and 5 of his life 
To ſerve God, and to do good. 


The charities of this archbiſnop of Milan will probably 
make the young reader recollect the following true epi- 
taph, juſtly inſcribed in Veſtminſter Abbey to the memory of 
the moſt humble and charitable Dr. Boulter, archbiſhop of 
Armagh, and primate of the church of Ireland; who in- 
deed, particularly during the hard winter at Dxblin, was 
as abundantly charitable to the diſtreſſed poor, as perhaps 
ever Borromeo himſelf was. 


ES; Dr. HUGH BOULTER, ; 
Late archbiſhop of Armagh and primate of all Ireland, 
a prelate ſo eminent for the accompliſhments of his mind, 
the purity of his heart, 
and the excellency of his life, 
That it may be thought ſuperfluous, 
to ſpecify his titles, 
recount his virtues, 
Or even ere& a monument to his fame; 
His titles he not only deſerved but adorned; 
His virtues are manifeſt in his good works; 
Which had never dazzled the public eye, 
if they had not been too bright to have been concealed. 
As 
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bringing back the clergy to their duty by his no- 
ble example in ſo illuſtrious a ſtation. His whole 
life was an uninterrupted ſcene of zeal of doing 
good. Few hours did he allow to fleep; ſcarce 
any to any other refreſhment, His great tem- 
perance indeed was a perpetual ſource to him of 
that ſpirit of induſtry, and of that tranquility of 
mind, which were ſo uſeful for ſuch labours, Daily 
did he allot ſeveral hours to ſtudy ;—in which 
he was both indefatigable, and in general judi- 
cious—ſeveral for private and public devotion; 
for he every day publicly read and performed 
himſelf the whole diyine ſervice of the church, — 
twice in every day did he give public audience 
to the poor: hearing their complaints with the 
greateſt patience ; anſwering them with the greateſt 

ſweetneſs; relieving them inſtantly, if poſſible, in 
their diſtreſs. The remaining hours were em- 
ployed in the particular buſineſs of the day: for 
each day had it's appointed buſineſs ; ſome days 
were allotted to attending the buſineſs of his 


1 As to his fame, 
Whoſoever hath any ſenſe of merit, 
Any reverence for piety, 

Any paſſion for his country, 

Or any charity for mankind, 
Will aſſiſt in preſerving fair and ſpotleſs, : 
That when duſt and marble ſhall mix with the duſt they 
cover, | | 

Every ſucceeding age, 
May have the benefit of his illuſtrious example, 


* 


\ ; „ 


| 
| 
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eccleſiaſtical tribunals ;—in the proceedings of 


which no fear of the greateſt nobles or princes 


could ſway him from what, after much delibera- 
tion and conſultation, he was convinced was 
right,—or the overſecing of the erection of the 
public buildings of charity and piety, and the 
ſeminaries of learning, which he was continually 
founding*.—Other days were appointed for the 

| viſiting 


* Among other foundations of this kind, Borromeo was 
the founder of the Borromean college at Pavia, in which 
univerſity he himſelf was educated, where twenty-five ſtu- 
dents or fellows are now maintained, He was the foun- 
der of the Seminary — in Milan, where to this day 
one hundred and ſeventy 
are maintained, He was the founder of the Breſa college 
in the ſame city, where upwards of two thouſand boys are 
to this day educated gratis; and it is reckoned that, in the 
other ſchools of Lombardy which were eretted /ab ipfixs au- 
ſpiciis, there were at the time of his death no leſs than forty 
thouſand children educated. 

Let not the reader look on this account, or on the reſt 
of the ſplendid catalogue of the charities of Borromeo, as in- 
credible; but let us confider the immenſe income which 
this good man poſſeſſed, and which he totally devoted to 
charity; let us conſider alſo, not only Dr. Lowth's grateful 
account of the immenſe charities of William of Wickham, 
founder of thoſe two noble colleges at Winchefter and Ox- 
Ford, but what archbiſhop Tillotſon relates of the various 
and very extenſive charities of a perſon, who, according to 
worldly opinions, would be eſteemed in very narrow cir- 
cumſtances,—the Rev. Mr. Thomas Gouge, ſon of the Rev, 
and learned Mr. Gouge, miniſter of Black-friars. 

In theſe his excellent deſigns, through the bleſſing of 
God upon his unwearied endeavours, he found very great 
ſucceſs, eſpecially in his charity to Wales, where he judged 
was moſt occaſion for it. For by the large and bountiful 
contributions, which chiefly by his induſtry and prudent appli- 
cation were obtained from charitable perſons of all ranks and 

conditions, 


udents of all nations in divinity 
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viſiting and inſpecting, by turns, the ſeveral pa- 
riſhes and religious houſes, the hoſpitals, and 
even 


conditions, from the nobility and gentry of Wales, and of 
the neighbouring countries, and ſeveral of that quality in 
and about London, from divers of the right — biſhops, 
and of the clergy, and from that perpetual fountain of cha- 
rity the city of London, led on nd encouraged by the moſt 
bountiful example of the right honourable the lord mayor, 
and the court of aldermen, 20 all which he conflantly added 
TWO THIRDS of his own eftate, which at have been cre- 
dibly informed was TWO HUNDRED pounds a year; I ſay 
by all theſe together there were wo year eight bundred, 
ſometimes a thonſand poor children educated; and * og 
example ſeveral of the moſt conſiderable towns in Wales 
were excited to bring up at their own expence the lile- 
number of poor children in the /ike-manner, and under his 
inſpection and care. He likewiſe gave very great numbers 
of the Duty of Man, and other books of piety, both in the 
celeb and engliſb tongues, to the poorer fort, But which 
was the greateſt work of all, and amounted indeed to a mighty 
charge; he procured a new and very fair impreſſion of the 
Bible and Liturgy of the church of England in the welch 
tongue to the number of eight thouſand; one thouſand where- 
of were given freely to the poor, and the remainder fold 
throughout Wales at very cheap and exceeding low rates. A 
work, for which this age, and perhaps the next will have 
great cauſe to thank GOD on his behalf, &c,”—Sermon 
xxiii. of the folio volume, p. 265 and 9. 

Indeed from theſe, and very numerous other ſimilar in- 
ſtances, it ſhould ſeem, that there is not any compariſon to 
be made, between what can be done by an eſtate which 
with a narrow heart we expend on ourſelves only, and the 
inconceivable, —I had almoſt ſaid infinite, —extenfion to 
which the influence of an eſtate of the ſame value will, by 
the grace of God, very frequently grow, when it is wiſely 
and ſincerely applied ar 1p of charity, It is perhaps little 
to ſay, that an eſtate of oze thouſand per annum, and ſo in 
proportion of greater or ſmallereſtates, may by it's polſefſor's 
perſonal charity, intereſt, authority, eſpecially if a magi- 
ſtrate, good example, good inſtruttions, &c., enable him 
during the courſe of every twelvemonth to * 3 

iderably 
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even priſons of this great city. Beſide the good 
which he did in theſe, he made it in general a 


fiderably to the welfare of more than one thouſand perſons, 
—Perſons of half that eſtate have done more than double 
that good in the world; as is manife& from the example 
Juſt quoted, and from that character, which will for ever be 
a moſt ſhining and favourite part of Mr, Pope's works: 


RISE, HONEST MUSE, AND SING THE MAN OF ROSS! 


Pleas'd Vaga ecchoes thro? her winding bounds; 
And rapid Severn hoarſe applauſe reſounds. 
Who hung with woods yon mountain's ſultry brow ? 
From the dry rock who bad the waters flow ? 
Not to the ſkies in uſeleſs columns toſt, 
Nor in proud falls magnificently loſt ; 
But clear and artleſs, pouring thro? the plain, 
Health to the ſick, and ſolace to the ſwain. | 
Whoſe cauſeway parts the vale with ſhady rows ? 
Whoſe ſeats the weary traveller repoſe ? 
Who taught that heav'n directed ſpire to riſe ? 
The Man of Roſs, each liſping babe replies. 

© Behold the market place, with poor o'erſpread ; 

The Man of Roſs divides the weekly bread. 

He feeds yon almshouſe neat but void of ſtate, 

Where age and want fit ſmiling at the gate. 

Him portion'd maids, apprentic'd orphans bleſt : 
The young, who labour; and the old, who reſt. 
Is. any fick ? the Man of Roſs relieves : 

Preſcribes; attends; the medicine makes and gives. 

Is there a variance? Enter but his door; 

Balk'd are the courts, and conteſt is no more. 
Thrice happy man! Enabled to purſue, 

What'all ſo wiſh, but want the pow'r to do. 

O ſay what ſums, that generous hand ſupply, 

What mines to ſwell that boundleſs charity. 


This man poſſeſt, of debts and taxes clear, 
This man poſſeſt—fire hundred pounds a year. 
Bluſh, grandeur! bluſh ! 


— 
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rule to walk on foot from one of theſe places to 
the other, that he might give opportunity to any 
one in the way to ſpeak to him, and thus not loſe 
the leaſt opportunity of doing good. | 


' Tnvs were the months employed within the 
walls of Milan: the reſt of the year was paſſed 
in viſiting the other parts of his dioceſs: he gave 
great attention to the ſmalleſt pariſhes; deſpiſing 
no perſon for his low condition, and being par- 
ticularly induſtrious and happy in underſtanding 
and direQing the different turns and tempers of 
mind in all ranks of men: he neglected not, even 
that part of his dioceſs, which lay in ſome of the 
wildeſt regions of the Alps. The inhabitants of 
thoſe mountains were ſurpriſed, to ſee a cardinal 
archbiſhop travelling on foot from one village 
to another; diſcourſing on the road familiarly 
with the meaneſt labourers and ſhepherds ; edify- 
ing them by his pious inſtruQtions, and infinitely 
more ſo by ſuch an example of humility ; reliev- 
ing their poverty with the. greateſt generoſity and 
charity; and yet himſelf conſtantly living more 
hardly, than any one of them would eaſily have 
ſubmitted to do. To complete his charity to that 
country, which was buried in ignorance, he fre- 
quently ſent proper perſons from Milan for their 
inſtruttion; and crowned the work with found- 
ing the Helvetic college in Milan, as a learned 

VOL. I; WE ſeminary 
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ſeminary for conſtantly ſupporting about one 
hundred young fRludents in divinity, of that 
nation. | | 


In the great famine of the year 1570, he every 
day, and that continually for the ſpace of feveral 


months, fed upwards of three thouſand poor. 4 


To defray the immenſe expence of his charity 
in that dreadful year, he ſold the principality of 
Oria, an eſtate of his own at Naples of two thou- 
ſand pounds per annum, and diſtributed imme- 
Aiately the whole product of that ſale to the 
poor: he ſold alſo his jewels, and the rich fſurni- 
ture of his family palace for ſeven thouſand five 
hundred pounds ſterling, and diſtributed this ſum 
likewiſe in the ſame manner: he ſold all the plain 
' furniture of his epiſcopal houſe, even the very 
bed on which he ſlept, | 


Six years afterwards, happened that dreadful 
plague of Milan, which deſtroyed about twenty- 
five thouſand of it's inhabitants: far from fleeing 
from ſuch danger, he ſtirred not from the city 
during all that dreadful time : daily was he to be 
ſeen proſtrating himſelf with his people before the 
altars of mercy : continually was he viſiting with 
the greateſt fortitude, piety, and benevolence, 
multitudes of ſick and dying, whether in private 
houſes, hoſpitals, or priſons, The diſmal ſpec- 
| tacles 


— 
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tacles in theſe places ſo moved his good and kind 
heart, that he. again ſold all his plate, furniture, 
&c.—which he had lately repurchaſed—and gave 
that and every thing he was worth to the relief of 
the poor in that dreadful diſtreſs. He left ſcarcely 
neceſſaries for himſelf; one evening particularly, 
when he returned home from the diſmal fatigues 
of the day, he fourid not a morſel of bread in the 
archiepiſcopal palace, with which to refreſh him- 
ſelf—for his diet was little better than bread and 
water—or any money to buy it withal, It is to 
be obſerved, that at this very time, he conſtantly 
and daily ſupported not fewer than fourteen hun- 
dred fick perſons]; and it is eſtimated, that on the 
whole no leſs than ſeventy thouſand of his coun- 
trymen owed their lives to him. After the ceſſa- 
tion of the plague, he founded, as his income 
came in, ſeveral charities for the reception and 
ſupport of the poor orphans of thoſe. who had 
periſhee'i in che * 


No vonder that all the inhabitants of this 
country ſhould . look on him as their father. 
Among the multitudes that loved and adored 
him, there were however ſome few wretched 
enough to form a conſpiracy even againſt his life. 
They diſcharged their piſtols againſt his breaſt, 
even while on his knees before the altar. The 
wound was given while that part of the goſpel 

Ee 2 was 
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was reading“ Let not your heart be troubled, 
« neither let it be afraid: if they perſecute you, 
&« ye know that they have perſecuted me alſo.” 
The prelate, though thinking that he had received 
his death's wound, changed not his poſture: or 
countenance, but continued {till in the ſame meek 
devotion, reſigning his ſoul to Him whom he was 
adoring. He afterwards did all in his power, 
according to his uſual gentleneſs and love to his 
enemies, to contrive the eſcape and fave the lives 
of his aſſaſſins : of ſome, who were condemned to 
the gallies, he obtained the liberty: others were 


by the juſtice of the nation, notwithſtanding his 


endeavours, ſentenced to death. They died re- 
pentant, and recommending their families to the 
goodneſs of Borromeo: With joy did he accept 
the guardianſhip of them, and protected and pro- 


vided for them with the moſt parental charity and 


love. Informed of other conſpiracies againſt 
him, he ſhowed the ſame unmoved fortitude, 
burning the letters which brought him the intelli- 
gence, and refuſing guards, which the government 
offered him for the protection of his perſon : Say- 
ing, that the prayers of his flock were his beſt 
guard.—But the whole of his life was one conti- 
nued chain of the moſt undaunted fortitude, the 
moſt indefatigable beneficence, the pureſt virtue; 
the ſincereſt and deepeſt humility, and the moſt 
fervent and exalted piety.— Twenty years did he 
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thus execute the epiſcopal office. His labours 
were then finjſhed by a fever of ſome few days, 
or rather of ſome few hours; and he was called to 
his everlaſting reward, leaving behind him on 
earth a memory adored by his countrymen, and 
honoured by the wiſe and good of all nations, and 
of all religions*. 


In the 22 of this excellent character, which is 
juſtly (vid. Addiſan't travels in the article of Milan, reve- 
renced as the moſt truly venerable of the roman catholic 
calendar; there is no doubt, but that the young ſcholars 
of thoſe proteſtant places of education, for the uſe of which 
theſe papers are drawn up, will receive ſeveral very qua- 
lifying inſtructions from their preceptors. . 

As to the general propriety and expediency of propoſing 
to ſtudents the lives and characters of ſuch good men, though 
of a different religion, one conſideration, it is humbly 
hoped, will be ſufficient to ſatisfy all ſcruples. The ex- 
ample of the great and moſt beneficent author of our faith; 
which, if it were duly attended to by all members of the 
chriſtian church, would certainly produce not only the 
greateſt mutual peace and goodwill among men, but alſo 
the greateſt glory to God, -May we be pardoned, if we 
be now going to ſay any thing preſumptuous!—But ma 
it not be conſidered, as a leſſon highly uſeful es 
to all members and parts of that great univerſal church, 
which He has founded, duly to reflect and conſider; that 
though during our Saviour's ſojourning here on earth, the 
jews had no dealings with the /amaritans; and though 
our Saviour expreſsly declares, that the ſamaritans wor- 
ſhipped they knew not what, and that ſalvation was of the 
jews ; yet in the holy goſpels the moſt amiable characters of 
the /amaritan nation are propoſed for our examples: and 
even with his own ſacred lips, our Saviour ſtrongly com- 
mends to his jewifh diſciples, ſamaritan pious gratitude, 
Samaritan goodneſs and charity — | 
Go, and do thou likewiſe, 
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CHAP. V. 


TENTH DAY'S CONVERSATION. 


Sm —ů — 


Cxrro having occaſion to examine ſome greek 
eccleſiaſtical manuſcripts in the Vatican library, 
his young friends accompanied him thither this 
morning. But on eveaug the anti-chamber of 
the library, they were informed, that the abbate, 
who had the care of thoſe manuſcripts, was juſt 
gone to attend the cardinal librarian, and proba- 
bly would not be returned within an hour. 


. By way of employment therefore during that 
interval, the youngeſt of the company propoſed 
to viſit ſome of the apartments in the Vatican pa- 
lace. Adjoining to the Vatican library ſtands, as 
the propereſt companion to it, a ſtately gallery, 
the ſpacious walls of which are adorned with ſe- 
veral large geographical paintings“. | 


IN 


This ſtately gallery was built from a deſign of Michael 
Angelo, and painted by Marco di Faenza, and other maſters. 
Danti Perugino, a monk of the dominican order, and an ex- 

ert geographer, painted the maps. The length of this gal- 
ery, according to Traja's deſcription of it, is 540 romar 
palms z 


2 


in 
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Ix this gallery the company paſſed a conſider- 
able part of the morning, waiting for the abbate : 
in the mean time their converſation turned on ya- 
rious ſubjetts, | 


Wirn what diligent attention, ſaid the eldeſt 
of the young gentlemen, — looking on the map of 
the Campagna di Roma,—did Polybius probably, 
during his reſidence here at Rome, ſtudy the geo- 
graphy of this part of Italy! Latinum, and the 
neighbouring diſtrids, we may imagine, were the 
great objects of his contemplation; as were after- 
wards Gallia Ciſalpina and Spain, Barbary, Aſia 
Minor, and Macedon, while travelling through 
thoſe countries, in order to qualify himſelf for 
writing his hiſtory of the great events which had 
recently happened in them. 


palms; that is, about 405 eng liſb feet, it's height and breadth 
proportionable. | 
A ſecond gallery of 177 englih feet, and a third of 99, 
are joined to it ; 10 that the whole length of the three gal- 
leries together is 679 exgli/h feet, all in one ſtraight line ! 

The ſecond gallery is adorned with ſeveral deſigns of Do- 
menichino; and the third, with ſeveral buſts of the ancient 
poets and philoſophers, 

The maps, which are the chief ornament of the ff gal- 
lery, repreſent all the different ſtates of modern 7taly, ac- 
cording to the inſcription over the grand entrance, 

Italia regio totins orbis nobiliffima—tota in tabulis longo 
utrimgue tradtu explicatur. Fornix oftendit pia ſanforum vi- 
rorum facta, locis in quibus geſta ſunt ex advorſum reſponden- 
+ tia, Sce Traja's Deſcriptione del Palazzo F aticano, p. 285, 
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O my dear fir, continued he, turning to Cr:to, 
how much has the republic of letters ſuffered, by 
loſing the greater part of that moſt accurate and 
impartial hiſtory ! What an honour would it be 
to ſome of the neapolitan literati, if, on a thorough 
examination of the ancient greek manuſcripts 
lately dug out of the ruins of Herchlaneum“*, they 
could diſcover only a book or two of thoſe parts 
of Polybius's hiſtory, which are now wanting ! 


Ir at preſent, replied Crito, I were to wiſh for 
the recovery of any peculiar part of that work, 
it would be of thoſe books, in which the actions 
of Paulus Amilius were fully related. Polybius, 
it is probable, had thoroughly examined and duly 
weighed every part of his character. 


* The greek manuſcripts found in the ruins of Hercula- 
neun, and now preſerved in the royal Muſæum at Portici, are 
ſaid to be about eight hundred in number. Of theſe, two 
manuſcripts only have been yet thoroughly examined: one 
of them is a treatiſe on the epicurean ert the other 
is a work of Philodemus, on the ſubject of muſic. 

It is not yet known what the other manuſcripts are. Car- 
dinal Spinelli, while archbiſhop of Naples, propoſed, that 
his ficilian majeſty ſhould diſtribute thirty or forty of them 
in preſents of one, or two, to each of the principal uni- 
verſities in Europe. By theſe means, perhaps, ſome ſafe and 
tolerably expeditious method might have been already in- 
vented, of unfolding theſe manuſcripts, and diſcovering 
the value of their contents, which, poſſibly, may be foun 
conſiderable, 


IT 
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IT is an additional misfortune, that the forty- 
fifth book of Livy is defective, and the Sen Oar 
entirely loſt. 


ON Plutarch then muſt we chiefly rely, in 
forming our idea of Paulus Amilius. 


Ir I be not miſtaken, replied the eldeſt of the 
young gentlemen, our learned countryman, Mr, 
Hooke, has repreſented Æmilius's character in a 
very different light from moſt other authors, whe- 
ther ancient or modern. 


Fox my own part, replied Crito, I muſt not 
preſume to find fault with a work ſo generally, and 
on many accounts ſo juſtly and highly eſteemed as 
Mr. Hooke's Roman Hiſtory. Let me venture only 
to obſerve, that where Mr. Hooke differs in opi- 
nion from Plutarch, as in this character of Æmi- 
lius, and in thoſe of Marcellus and Flamininus, 
it would be extreme folly in me to pretend to 
Judge. It becomes me highly to reſpe& Mr. 
Hooke, but 1 ought alſo to retain a due reverence 
for the learning and candour of Plutarch. 


Ir is from Plutarch's life of Æmilius, that I have 
chiefly extracted this paper of notes. Pardon me, 
ſir, if it appear obtruſive; but as we ſeem at 
preſent to have ſome leiſure time on our hands, 

why 
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why may we not employ it in following the courſe 
of our uſual ſtudies ?—We are as much retired 
in this noble gallery, as we could be in any other 
place. 


Ox our firſt arrival at Rome, and while laying 
the plan of this courſe of ſtudies, I propoſed to 
aſk your opinion on the character of Paulus Æmi- 
lius, at ſome time, when you ſhould chance to be 
on the ſpot of that ancient fabric, known by the 
barbarous name of Magnanapoli, or Bagnana- 
p0lz*, But on better inſtruction. fince received 
from your learned antiquarian, I have dropped 
that deſign. He informs me, there is no pro- 
bability of truth in the common opinion, that 
Paulus Æmilius had any concern in the erection 
of that building, whatever it t might originally 


have been. 


Tux company readily approving Cr:to's propo- 
ſal, he fat down, and laid on the table his paper 
of notes ;—his pupil in the mean time ſhutting 
the door of the gallery. 


A ſtrange corruption of the words Balrea Pauli, This 
ruin 1s — in the valley between the — and Qxi- 


rinal hi 
Vid. Abbate Venuti, vol. i. p. 75. 
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* * * 


L. PAULUS AMILIUS. 


Ir we take a general view of the manners of 
Rome, during the life of Amzlius, we ſhall find 
them greatly, though not yet wholly, corrupted 
by proſperity. | 40%) | 


PRIDE and cruelty, luxury, avarice, and per- 
ſidy, then indeed diſgraced ſome of it's moſt no- 
ble families. But, on the other hand, ſeveral an- 
cient houſes ſeem ſtill to have retained, in a con- 
ſiderable degree, their ancient virtues. 

| | Ys 

As theſe different ſorts of men prevailed, on 
different occaſions, in the ſenate, or in the army, 
the roman hiſtory during this period frequently 
bears a very different appearance. In ſome pages 
of it we find recorded. ſeveral very unjuſt and 
diſhonourable actions; in others, ſeveral that are 
truly glorious®, 

'* See particularly the noble decree of the roman ſenate in 
the 178th year before the chriſtian era, Nullos alicuiguam, 
— nati liberi ſunt, in ſervitutem dari placere. The roman 

enate about the ſame time did ſeveral acts of juſtice to the 
ligurians, when oppreſſed by the Popilii; to the carthagi- 
#ians, the grecians, and other nations. 


But, how wretchedly contrary was the behaviour of that 


ſame aſſembly on other occaſions !—Sce particularly Livy, 
book ii. c. 47. 


SUCH 
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Sucn ſeems to be the mingled ſcene, that pre- 
ſents itſelf to the mind of a ſtudent, whilſt peru- 
ſing thoſe. fragments of e and of , Lzvy, 
which relate to the hiſtory of theſe times. 


Tux roman youth, however, are ſaid in general 
to have been ſtill educated in great modeſty and 
temperance, in great reverence and obedience to 
the ancient laws of their country. . Among theſe 
Paulus Amilius made a diſtinguiſhed figure. 


On entering into the world, he did not endea- 
vour to attain public honours by any of the uſual 
arts of popularity; but was diligent in laying the 
ſure baſis of a far more noble and laſting reputa- 
tion :—a reputation, founded in ſincere virtue, 
anc uncorrupt integrity. 


In his military profeſſion, he did not aim, by 
flattery and falſe indulgence, to court the favour 
of the ſoldiery ; but was induſtrious in the ſtudy 
and practice of what he afterwards taught and en- 
forced: I mean that ancient fortitude, conduct, 
and rigid diſcipline, which conſtituted the foun- 
dation of the power and proſperity of his country. 


Tur firſt offices of the ſtate to which des role, 
were thoſe of edule and augur. 


AB Our 
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- ABovr the time that his brother-in-law, Scipio 
Africanus, was carrying on the war in Aſia againſt 
Antiochus, Æmilius was appointed pretor, and 
ſent to command the army in Spain. By his mili- 
tary conduct there, he ſubdued the enemies in the 
field, and made himſelf maſter of two hundred 
and fifty of their towns. By his civil wiſdom he 
then quieted the whole country ; and leaving it in 
peace, returned to Rome, with this great additio- 
nal honour, — That during his adminiſtration of 
the affairs.of ſo large and ſo rich a province, he 
had not ſullied his hands or heart by any the leaſt 
lucre to himſelf. | | 


RIS IN to the conſul/hip, he commanded the 
war in Piedmont : and he continued there as pro- 
conſul for ſome part of the following year. 

Duni this time, he defeated the enemy, 
whoſe army was five times more numerous than 
his own; and totally ſubdued all the maritime 
power of the ligurian coaſt, which at that time 
was formidable, by it's piracies through all the 
weſtern parts of the Mediterranean, It is remark- 
able, that in this war, as well as in that of Spain, 
he behaved conſtantly with great clemency to the 
enemy. 
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Ar rx the concluſion of this campaign, we 
find him for near fifteen years retired to private 
life; yet employing his time in a manner very 


| honourable and happy for himſelf, and very uſe- 


ful to his country: For he was the beſt of fathers; 
and gave his attention wholly te to the een va 
wy children. 9 


HIS two Aeisben he rendered worthy to be 
married, one into the lian, the other into the 
Cato family; and his two ſons worthy to be adopted, 
one as the heir of the houſe of Fabius Maximus, 
the other of that of Scipio Africanus. 


Tr is remarkable, that he educated his ſons, not 
only in the roman learning, but alſo in that of 
Greece ; being perhaps influenced in favour of a 
grecian education, by reflecting that his family 
was lineally deſcended from the great Pythagoras. 
Among the many grecian arts and ſciences, in 
which theſe youths were inſtructed, you, dear fir, 
Crito ſaid, —reſpectfully turning to the youngeſt 
and nobleſt of the company vill not be diſpleaſed 
to hear, that painting and POR are ene 
named. 


AMILIUS was now advancing to his ſixtieth 
year, when he was called to the conſulſhip, and 
to the command of the great and heavy war in 


Mace- 


r 
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Macedonia ; juſt as 'your Marcellus was, at the 
ſame age, ta his laſt conſulſhip and campaign 
againſt Hannibal, 


Nec tarda lache: 
Debilitat vi res animi, mutat que e : 
Canitien galed premimus*. 


Tux merit of theſe great romans was indeed 
continually calling them forth to new honours and 
new labours; nor was there any time of life, from 
earlieſt youth to the moſt advanced age, which 
they ever pleaded as an | excuſe for declining the 
PUUHClervice; (EH | 


Tuts part of their character, dear fir, conti- 
nued Crito—addreſfling himſelf to the eldeſt of the 
young gentlemen—is, Jam confident, peculiarly 
agrecable to your way of thinking. With ſingular 
pleaſure muſt you form to yourſelf an idea of the 
venerable appearance of Æmilius on this occaſion. 
Highly glorious indeed did he then appear: for 
10 the ſplendour of his own merit we may add 
that of his valiant ſons, and ſons-in-law, who ac- 
companied him in this campaign. The behaviour 
of young Cato, Scipio, and Fabius, muſt very 


9 Enxeid. IX. 610. N 


con- 
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conſiderably have increaſed his N and ** 
. 


Lr us in our imagination follow the progreſs 
of this campaign. The campaign of Æmilius in 
Macedonia may perhaps be conſidered, in ſome 
reſpetts, as a good ſpecimen of the whole military 
hiſtory of Rome; for military ſucceſs is the natural 
KONſequenee of my merit. 


EM ILIUS was alike n far —.— and 
condubt. He conſtantly ſupported the diſcipline 
of che army, and was indefatigable himſelf both 
in body and mind. To induſtry he alſo added a 
perpetual reliance on divine aid. 


| „Tus great ſucceſs of that males is ſo well 
known, as to need no repetition. The battle of 
Pydna is one of the moſt celebrated events in the 
hiſtory of the world. | 


SAYING this, Crito laid aſide his paper of notes, 
and in his uſual poſture of meditation, leaning his 
head on his hand, ſeemed quite abſorpt in thought, 
After a few minutes pauſe, he reſumed bis diſ- 
courſe in che following manner, 


Ir your propoſed tour through Greece ſhould 
take effeQ, you will doubtleſs viſit mount Olym- 


uz 
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pus, the greateſt natural curioſity of that country. 
The poetic fables, which you learnt at Weftmin- 
ſter, will doubtleſs excite in you a ſtrong defire of 
aſcending to the top of this famous mountain; 
and the real grandeur of the proſpe& thence will 
probably repay all your fatigue. 


By ſome of our ancient geometricians, the 
mountain is ſaid to meaſure ten furlongs, or one 
mile and a quarter in height. One of our coun- 
trymen owns it to be viſible at ſeventy miles diſ- 
tance*®, The proſpett from it's higheſt ridge muſt 
conſequently be very extenſive: on the one hand 
over the hills and plains of Macedonia and The/- 
faly ; on the other, over many promontories and 
bays of the Macedonian and Ægæœan leas. 


Bur, in all that rich and various proſpe&, the 
ſpot, that will probably moſt engage your atten- 
tion, will be the field which lies at the foot of the 
mountain ;—the field of Pydna. 


Wuzx looking down from the high cliffs of 
mount Olympus, you will fully recollett Plu- 
tarch's poetic deſcription of the great macedonian 


See Dr. Brown's Travels, page 34, 35, Where ſome 
account is given of the difficulty of aſcending this moun- 
tain; and particularly, of a poiſonous ſpring that riſes 
fromit, of which all travellers ought to be very cautious, 


Vol. I. F f army, 
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army, as drawn out at length in battle- array on 
that field. Your ardent imaginations may thus 
form ſuch ſtrong ideas of all the pomp and pride 
of it's appearance, as to incline you to fancy your- 
ſelves the real ſpectators of it's review. 


NEVER had Macedon ſuch an army. That of 


Alexander the Great, by which he conquered the 
world, was not to be compared with it. 


Bur alas! how ſuddenly 1s it ſcattered by the 
ſtorm of war! The royal banner is beaten down; 
the phalanx broken; the infantry ſlaughtered ; 
the cavalry flee away in diſtant clouds of duſt !— 


The kingdom of Macedon is fallen ! 


CRITO pauſed. The whole company ſat 
ſilent. 


PAR DON me, ſaid he, for this unaccuſtomed 


ſtyle; but, indeed, the great cataſtrophe of the 


macedonian empire has dwelt ſo ſtrongly on my 
mind, both fleeping and waking, for theſe laſt 
twelve hours, as to affect me in a very un-iſual 
manner. 


\ 


Leer me proceed in the plain narrative ſtyle, 
From Pydna, Æmilius marched to Pella,— 


I 3x6 
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IBE pardon for interrupting you, dear fir, 
faid Crito's pupil; but as you kindly informed me 
yeſterday evening of the ſubjett of this preſent 
lecture, I have been preparing myſelf for it this 
morning, by reading before breakfaſt Livy's ac- 
count of that conqueſt of Macedon; an account, 
which, as you then hinted, is perhaps imperfectly 
copied from the works of Polybius. I ſhould be 
very glad to find in the apartments, belonging to 
the great library below ſtairs, ſomething analogous 
to the noble furniture of this gallery I mean, 
ſome large and tolerably-exatt map of Greece and 
Macedon. The common maps of Macedonia, ac- 
cording to Dr. Brown, are very defettive and in- 
accurate*, But perhaps ſince his time, the geo- 
graphy may have been much corretted and im- 
proved by later travellers; and poſſibly the learned 
perſons, who have the care of this vaſt repoſitory 
of learning, may have thought ſuch a map very 
worthy of a place in it. 


I QuzsTioN much, ſaid the youngeſt of the 
company, if any modern traveller have ſurveyed 
Macedon with due attention. As an inſtance of 
this, I do not remember, in any book of travels, 
to have ever met with a deſcription of the pre- 


* He that travels into Matedonia will never be able to re- 
concile the poſition of rivers and towns, with the uſual de- 
{criptions of them in maps. See Dr, Brown's Travels from 
Vienna to Lariſſa, P+ 51. Tu 
F f 2 ſent 
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ſent ſtate of the city of Pella: and yet ſurely 


there muſt be ſomething worthy the curioſity of a 


traveller. There muſt ſtill be ſome remains of 
ancient magnificence viſible in that city, which 
was the birth-place of Alexander the Great, and 
the chief reſidence of all his ſucceſſors on the 
macedonan throne, for above a century and a 


half, 


SnovLD we be ſo fortunate as really to make 
the tour of Greece, replied Crito, I hope that nei- 
ther the plague, nor banditti, will prevent our 
enjoying an excurſion from Salonichi to that city. 


I REMEMBER Ltvy deſcribes it's ſituation as very 
grand. Urbem, non fine cauſd, delectam eſſe regi- 
am, &c*, May you, fir, find there ſome remains 
veteris regiæ macedonum, worthy the attention of 
a perſon, who with true taſte applies himſelf to 
the ſtudy of ancient architecture. But, how hap- 
py would you be, my dear pupil, if, while we are 
ſurveying the environs of Pella, your ſteps ſhould 
lead you to the tomb of Euripides] With what 
ſatisfaction would you there recollett ſome of his 
chori, or iambics, which ſo elegantly deſcribe the 
ſhort duration of all human grandeur !—a leſſon 
of moral reflection, ſtrongly exemplified by the 
feene then before your eyes. 


* Lib. xliv, c. 46. 


1 ngor- 
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I BoxRowED your L:vy laſt night, and read 
part of the 45th book, which concludes with the 
taking of Pella. By way of amuſement after- 
wards, I took up Le Bruyn's Travels, and opened 
the ſecond volume, at his deſcription of the ruins 
of Perſepolis. 1 was inſtantly ſtruck with the 
contraſt betwixt the period of the grandeur, and 
that of the fall of the macedontan empire. The 
defeat of Pydna ſeemed then to me but a ſmall 
- atonement for the ſlaughters at Arbela; and the 
taking of Pella as a ſlight puniſhment only for 
the deſtruttion of Perſepolis. 


| Durinxc the whole night my thoughts dwelt 
on the mortality of all human grandeur. Perſe— 
holis is, now, the habitation only of ſhepherds ; 
Pella is probably the ſame. How full of truth 
is the inſcription, which ſome thoughtful arabian 
traveller has engraved, on one of the ruined walls 
of that palace of Darius *: 


EVERY THING SHALL PASS AWAY: 
* 
GOD ALONE SHALL ENDURE FOR EVER! 


PARDON me, my dear friends, for this ſecond 
digreſſion. The nature of converſation is ſuch, 
as to be perpetually inclined to wander from it's 


Vid. Le Bruyn's View of Per/epolis, plate 136, 
F:t4 principal 
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principal ſubjett : But beſide this excuſe, I might 
with truth add, That a due reflection on the vi- 
ciſſitude of all human affairs ſeems to be the beſt 
and moſt important leſſon, that can be extracted 
from the hiſtory of Æmilius. 


From Pella he continued his victorious march 
to Amphipolis ; near which place the king of Ma- 
cedon was ſurrendered to him. 


On the approach of this royal captive, Æmi- 
ius is ſaid to have burſt into tears. Hard indeed 
muſt have been that heart, which could not feel 
emotion at ſuch a ſpectacle! 


In a private converſation ſoon afterwards with 
his ſons, Æmilius expreſſed much wiſdom and 
moderation on this event. It was with peculiar 
pleaſure, that I copied laſt night, from Plutarch, 


the following paragraph relative to that conver- 
ſation, | | 


Au, Hepcea pev avecyon; vo Fetiwnnpev©s, 
T8Bepuy: wepeduwnev* wvrTQO» Je T85 anion vo 788 
Neuß p, Nr h aAAQWY YYEROVIKWY MANGER g VEW- 
TEPBG, ECW TYG MẽEHÜ ß er he., To ο %povoy 
1 wp» wurw ownry uadyper - wore Yavunte anay- 


reg. Oppyarg de weg rig TUX G Het THY RVIpPWTIVUY 
Siege may paTwy, 


Ag 
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Age ye (emev) akiov, evtparyies Wapsovyc, avIeurou 
ovT# Yeuouver Iu, ua weyn O, y, y» wok, y + 
BaTiNeey N TN NE RpEVOY; N TYV wETEBOAYY ,, TYG 
TUXYG, 1 TexTery pu Tw TY Koivyg eoheveing 
TpoYeior, Trdever wydev We povighoy #8, BeBaioy Travorrs- 
dal. TloiGs ve MD Ts Iapperv unige», ora To 
Ape T ETERWyY funrhign He ThY TUXYY EVEYURCY, 
1 TW Xagovri de ETXYY TOTaUTYY 6 Tue Weg 
Pegopevys uu meooioapevy; ] aAAoKG eu,] A- 
ou»; „ Tyv Anetavies hizdoxyv, 6g er mhewGov Hd dv- 
va, Ka WEYICTOY ev A, wont wits Ao 
WECBORV TO Wodng Refevoi, ut TB r. UUpE0ů w e 
X XiAauoiv itTTew TooguTas othoPogspevss Backers 
OgwyTE; EX TWY WOAEpIWY Yeigwy £Dywege eri Mt WOTH 
AupBavourug, o Tr nay yung exev Tive BeBaiolyle 
TUX v6 Jiægun we Tov xpovov OU nerabrnovTers Us, 
01 ver To xevov Qputypa T8T0 Hal YaUpIRLER TYG VIEWS, 
rameiuoi u, V To HEN ner ungabousylegs 
eig 6 T1 era yer Te e⁰h,,R Ty Tie TROBTUG EVTPR- 
Jig o Ohtpuuy ,s; 


Toæuræ Duo: mou JN νν ντπνν Tov Am ano 
eu Tg vesg, EV u To I yuan ua 0 T ug, 
WOTEQ KAMVO TW AOYW KOTTOVTL, MEKOART le 
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* Livy gives the principal ſenſe of this greek paſſage in a 
few words: | 
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In this private conference, the goodneſs of the 


heart of Æmilius ſeems to diſcloſe itſelf much 


more fully than in his public actions. 


CRITO'S countenance now changed :—With 
manifeſt uneaſineſs and vexation of mind he pro- 
ceeded as follows. | 


TRE great fault of Æmilius's character, I think, 
is this: Notwithſtanding his ſpirited ſpeech in the 
Forum, he appears to have ſtood in too great an 
awe of his countrymen; and very unjuſtihably to 
have done many things out of indulgence to their 
pride and cruelty, which his own liberal heart 
could never have ſuggeſted to him. 


Tais perhaps may account for his ſtrange be- 
haviour at his firſt public reception of king Per- 
feus. Amilius on that occaſion ſhowed great 


marks of a generous compaſſion : but mixed with 


theſe, we muſt own, there are certainly ſome 


Conſilio dimiſſo, tuendi cura regis Q. Ælio nandatur. Ee 
die & invitatus ad conſulem Perſeus, Q alins omnis ei honos 
habitus eft, qui haberi in tali fortuna paterat, — A milius locu- 
tus eft greco 1 Perſea; latine deinde ſuis. 

«© Exemplum inſigne cernitis, inquit, mutationis rerum hu- 
manarum, Vobis hoc præcipue Gow, juvenes. {dev in ſe- 
eundis rebus nihil in quenquam ſuperbe ac wiolenter conſulere 
decet, nec præſenti credere fortune; quum, quid veſper ferat, 
incertum fit. Is demum wir erit, cujus gnimum nec proſpera 


ata ſuo efferet, nec adverſa infringet,” Vid, Livy, b. xlv. 


c. 8, 


things 
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things that: appear very ſhocking. They perhaps 
might pleaſe the roman officers, who ſurrounded 
his conſular chair ; but cannot fail of being highly 
diſagreeable to all chriſtian readers. 


Soo after this, Æmilius, leaving the care of 
the army to his licutenant-general, took a jour- 
ney into Greece, accompanied only by his ſon, 
Scipio Æmilius, and a few attendants. The chief 
motive for this journey ſeems to have been, not 
amuſement, but devotion : to return his thankſ- 
giving to heaven for his late great ſucceſs. With 
this view, Æmilius ſeems to have viſited all the 
moſt famous temples in Greece ; n thoſe 


of Delphi, Athens, and Olympia. 


PLUTARCH ſays, that in ſeveral of the 
grecian cities Æmilius relieved the people from 
certain grievances, ſo that, as being now diſtant 
from a roman camp, he ſeems gladly to have in- 
dulged his natural goodneſs of heart. Ila pera- 
gravit Graciam, ut mhil eorum, que quiſque 
Per fe bello privatim aut publice ſenſiſſet, inquire- 
ret, ne cujus metu ſollicitaret animos ſociorum. 


Bur far different was the ſcene on his return 
to Macedonia. On the road he was ſurprized 
with the news of the cruel maſſacre in Ætolia. 
At Demctrias he received intelligence of the ar- 


rival 
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rival of the ten commiſhoners ſent from the ro- 
man ſenate, —quorum de ſententid res in Macedo- 
nid componeret. 


PROCEEDING to Amphipolis, he there ſum- 
moned a general aſſembly of the macedonians. 
Cum decem legatis in tribunali conſedit, pronuntia- 
vitque que ſenatui, que ſibi ex conſilii ſententid 


viſa eſſent. : 


Tux influence of the roman ſenate, and of the 
ten commiſſioners, ſeems indeed to have had a 


very bad effect on his conduct. Had he been 


permitted to have regulated the ſettlement of the 


conquered countries, according to the wiſdom 
and goodneſs of his own heart, this part of his 
hiſtory would probably have been far more glo- 
rious. BY 


The articles of the ſettlement of Macedonia will 
perhaps, on an examination of the particulars, ap- 
pear to you to be of a very mixed nature; ſome 
ſevere, ſome moderate: Such a ſet of articles, in 
a word, as ſhould ſeem to be the compoſition of 
a body of men, ſome of whom were mild, and 
ſome hard-hearted. 


OrTuEer laws were afterwards added to thoſe 


articles. Theſe are, by Liuy particularly, attri- 
buted 
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buted to Æmilius, with the following elogium. 
Leges Macedonia dedit, cum tantd curd, ut non 
hoſtibus victis, fed ſociis benemeritis dare vide. 
retur. 


Tuts, ſurely, may be conſidered as a great 
proof of that humanity, which is generally attri- 
buted to the character of Æmilius. 


Am1psT the pride and deteſtable obduracy of 
his countrymen, the humanity of Æmilius fre- 
quently ſtruggled to break forth. | 

IT is but juſtice to his memory to add, that 
though the ſpoils of Macedonia, which he brought 
to Rome and placed in the public treaſury, were 
ſo great, as not to be equalled by thoſe brought 
thither, even by Pompey the Great, or any other 
roman general; yet of all theſe Æmilius would 
not accept the leaſt part for himſelf . He conti- 
nued in his former poverty: ſo that at his death, 
his widow's jointure, which amounted only to 
hve thouſand pounds, could not be raiſed, with- 
out the ſale of part of his family eſtate, and of 
all his family furniture. 


* This muſt be underſtood with an exception of the li- 
brary of king Perſeus, which /Emilizs gave to his ſons. 


Movz ra GH Te Bacikws Qinoypapparec: Tos Emi ere 
sEikra .. Plutarch, Vita Emilii. 


How 


| 
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| 
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How glorious would the charaQter of Æmilius 


have appeared, had he either been born in a more 


virtuous age, or poſſeſſed ſufficient ſtrength of 
mind to reſiſt the wickedneſs of his contemporary 
countrymen! But, although good and merciful 
himſelf, he had the weakneſs to ſubmit himſelf to 
men of bad tempers, and ſometimes even to be- 
come the inſtrument of their cruelty. 


Tux condutt of the romans, after the conqueſt 
of Macedon, in regard to the other grecian ſtates, 
was very partial and unjuſt, 


Ix deciding upon the affair of the late maſſa- 
cre in Ætolia, they condemned indeed Bæbius,— 
probably from a point of honour, he being the 
roman commander then in that country but 


they acquitted all his etol:an accomplices, and 


even connived at what they had done, 


Wirn reſpect to Achaia, and ſome other ſtates, 


the ten commiſſioners eagerly liſtened to Calli- 


crates, and other informers: and Æmilius obeyed 
their decree“, though unwillingly ; it being in— 
deed quite oppoſite to that generous conduct, 


* Tlege jarv &v TETWY, ff r THz Npovov, eZemepmev 0 rf. Tas 
r, x. TUS pts, xa BY ed ox E., x r YE THYV QUTE 
vnd TAS Twy Wepi Toy AUXITKOV . Kaurgærm NUaBorais* ws && 
ar H πτνmů ray v5rpoy ryerero x Tat. Polyb, Legatio- 
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which he himſelf bad followed, in his late jour- 
ney through Greece, 


STILL more contrary to his mild and benefi- 
cent temper was that horrid work in Epirus, to 
which he was then commanded by the roman ſe- 
nate. Taro wev to ule Plutarch's words 
AluiN . erpagoe Wwekge mus TY evrs Duo, emicinty 
82y 42 xpygyv. Surely he ſhould abſolutely have 
refuſed to obey ſuch orders of government, what- 
ever the conſequences of ſuch diſobedience might 
bave been to himſelf, 


Bur, let us haſten to turn our thoughts from 
this part of the hiſtory of Æmilius. 


From Epirus he ſet ſail for Rome. I will 
not pretend to amuſe you with a deſcription of 
his magnificent triumph, which proceeded firſt by 
water up the Tiber ; and then by land, through 
the ſtreets of this city ; with uninterrupted pomp, 
for three whole days together. 


Sven a deſcription could afford but little plea- 
ſure to this company. In your judgments, I am 
confident, Æmilius on his triumphal chariot made 
not nearly ſo glorious a ſpettacle, as did his father 
Paulus, while bleeding on the field of Cannæ. 


FAR 
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Fa more truly glorious alſo, - permit me, dear 
ſirs, to recollect the ſtudies of my profefſion,— 
was the bloody fate of the ſons of the brave Mat- 


tathias; I mean, in particular, Judas Macca- 


beus and Eleazar. If I be not miſtaken, it was 
c. about the time of Æmilius's triumph, that theſe 


166 heroes of Iſrael ſet up their ſtandard on the hills 


of Modin. 


Bor let me not wander too widely from my 
preſent ſubject. The deſcription of Æmilius's 
triumph, I obſerved, will by no means be an 
agreeable entertainment to you. The inhumanity 
of part of that pompous ſhow drew tears, even 
from the hard-hearted ſpectators themſelves. 


InDEtD, dear fir, ſaid the eldeſt of the young 
gentlemen, whenever I have been reading the 
deſcription of that cruel triumph, it made me re- 
flea with pleaſure on the different temper of the 
engliſh nation: For, how far more noble a tri- 
umph does the hiſtory of England contain !—1 


mean, the triumph of the heroic, humble, and 


humane Edward prince of Wales ; who, after the 
victories of Creſfſy and Poitiers, attended, with 
the greateſt deference and modeſty, through the 
ſtreets of London to the gates of Weſtminſter hall, 
his royal captive, —a king of France. 


SUCH 
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Suck likewiſe is the effect of other more re- 
cent victories of the britiſi nation; of which 
the world now hears with admiration; and which 
glories in the exalted gratification, not of inſult- 
ing, but of charitably clothing and feeding it's 
capti ve enemies. 


Vr let me not interrupt you any further. 


PERSEUS, continued Crito, after having ſuf- 
fered all the humiliations of the triumph“, was 
removed to Alba Mar ſorum. 

Ir you look on that large map, which deſcribes 
the frontiers of the eccleſiaſtical ſtate towards the 
Abruzzi, you will find, I believe, on a hill near 
the lake Celano,—anciently Fucinus, —the ruins 
of the town of Alba Marſorum, till called Albi f. 
In that town king Perſeus, he who in the greateſt 
opulence had ſat on the throne of Alexander the 


* With Perſeus were led captive in the triumph his youn 
children, two ſons, and one daughter, The daughter — 
one of the ſons died ſoon; but how, is not mentioned. His 
other ſon earned his living by following the trade of a work- 
ing toyman ; but was afterwards preferred to be a writing- 
clerk in one of the offices at Rome, In ſuch poverty ended 
the royal houſe of Macedon, about 160 years after the death 
of that great Alexander, for whoſe ambition the whole earth 
ſeemed too narrow. Hooxx. 


+ See Alberti's Deſcription of 7tzaly, under the article 
Campagna di Roma fre terra, 
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Great,. ſuffered all the miſery, ftench, and hun- 
ger of the worſt of common jails! 

Wulrx reading that ſtory, as related by Pho- 
tins, in his extracts from Diodorus Siculus*, we 
are ſhocked at the pride and cruelty of the romans. 
But let us not forget, my dear fellow-ſtudents, 
that even in the diſmal puniſhment of Perſeus the 
diſpenſations of Providence were ſtill more juſt. 


Raro antecedentem ſeeleftum 
Deſeruit, pede pana claudot. 


LzApEN, perhaps, were it's feet: but iron 
were it's hands ! 


* 


Tux black crimesof Perſeus, particularly his 


numerous murders, muſt now have ſitten heavy on 


his foul, Groaning in the darkneſs of that dun- 


geon, to which his conſcience certainly added 


tenfold horrours, Perſeus could not but think on 
his brother Demetrius ;—and that thought alone 
muſt have ſtruck dumb every complaint on his 
preſent miſery! 


Pallas te, hoc vulnere, Pallas 
Immolat ; & paenam ſcelerato ex ſanguine ſumit?-» 


* See the extracts from the 31ſt book of Diodornt Siculus, 


In] Photizs's works, Edit. Rothomag, p. 1158, 


+ Hos. Lib. iii. Od, 2, gi. 
x Encid, XII, 948. 
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Wuttsz Perſeus was ſuffering this due puniſh- 
ment, Æmilius alſo experienced from the hand 
of the ſame Providence ſome heavy and peculiarly 
trying humiliations. In the midſt of his triumph 
two of his children were taken from him. 


Hrs ſpeech upon that occaſion you have often 
admired, both in Plutarch and in Livy*. It is 
full indeed of a ſpirit of the moſt noble patrio- 
tiſm, and, what is it's great additional recommen. 
dation, —it is not deficient in parental tenderneſs. 
In a word, it ſeems highly ſuitable to the idea 
generally entertained of the heroic character of a 
roman father. 


Wr find it alſo replete with inſtructive philo- 
ſophic ſentiments, relative to the various viciſh- 
tudes of human affairs. Inſtructive, ſurely, we 
may ever call thoſe leſſons, which tend to quell 
the pride of man; though on ſuch an occaſion, 
chriſtian piety would certainly have breathed 
much wiſer and holier meditations. 


Pros reſignation to the will of heaven; the 
humble contrition of our own hearts and over- 
flowing pity for all our fellow-creatures, whoſe 
diſtreſſes might be relieved by our charity; theſe, 


* Liv1:, lib. xlv. c. 41. 


Vol. I. 6 8 aſſuredly, 
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aſſuredly, would be the genuine firſt-fruits of a 
chriſtian mind, on ſuch an occaſion. | 


SOME of theſe amiable ſentiments, though not 
expreſſed in the ſpeech of Æmilius, yet ſeem to 
have had, at that trying period, an influence on 
his heart. For Plutarch, after having given an 
abſtract of Æmilius's oration, immediately adds, 
Atpikios orreipe Thy Tlepgewg peruBohyv ua wane 
PoyIyoa tuTw WPI py. 


In this work of charity he was vigorouſly al- 
fiſted by Marcus Amilius Lepidus, then preſident 
of the ſenate*®, But their united endeavours had 
no farther effect on the callous politicians of that 
aſſembly, than juſt to obtain an order for the re- 
moyal of the king of Macedonia, from the dun- 
geons of the common gaol, to a more convenient 
private confinement. 


Ix that dreary abode king Perſeus died about 
two years after: It is uncertain in what manner. 


2ZAMILIUS ſurvived him about four years. 


Maps Ab. wpoxatupe® Te Hν,ν¾,, Thpuy Tore wee 
evroy atwpa, ua. To rug var. m, Wapnvre T1 ,] 
TxeTMaGgur* e jun Toy H evAnevrai, Y YE T's unten 
cas Tas eZeoiais oe pwirevss t r XOMENNY VELLETV u i Na. 

Vid. Photii Excerpta de 31mo libro Diodori Siculi, 
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Parr of his latter years was employed in the 
office of cenſor. To that office he was elected 
by the general love of the people; and he exer- 
ciſed it with his uſual mildneſs and induſtry. 
The remainder of the time was ſtruggled through 
in a long ſtate of indiſpoſition, which led him on 
ſlowly to his end. 


He was attended to his grave by the love and 
veneration, not only of his countrymen, but even 
of the enemies of his country, Spantards, ligu- 
rians, macedonians—all voluntarily crowded to 
ſupport and follow his bier the bier of him, 
who, ſo far as his power ſeemed to reach, had 
been. once their merciful conqueror, and ever 
afterwards their kind benefaQor, 


Ou yep povoy Ev O0ig EXPUTYTE HAIPOIG YTIWG MACE N 
@iAzvIpwTrus amYANRYY KOWTHpev0,, MMA Has ape 
Wr TOY AOITOv BOY Get TH PART TWY EY aY0V AUTOS, Hee 
XYT0ev0G WOTER OUKEIWY N, OUY YEVAY, diere. 


* * , ® 


CRITO now began to fold up his papers. The 
converſation, for ſome minutes, was continued 
on the character of Æmilius; and then gradually 
ſhifted to other parts of the hiſtory of his times. 


* Plutarchas, vita L. Emilii Pauli, ad fin. 
6 g 2 AMONG 
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Auosò the many defects and faults, ſaid C rito, 
which may eaſily be found in this humble com- 
pilation, I am ſorry to own, that in this part of it, 
I have ſomewhat negligently omitted ſeveral cha- 
raters, which by no means deſerved to be paſſed 
over in ſilence. But I hope you will be the more 
inclined to excule this omiſſion, when you con- 
ſider the irregular manner, in which you muſt ſup- 
pole ſuch ſketches as this to have been made. 


Tusk papers were drawn up by me at various 
times and places; partly here at Rome ; partly in 
England; and partly in our long journey thence 
hither; juſt as leiſure hours and proper oppor- 
tunities offered themſelves. 


AMoNG theſe I find one paper, which I tran- 
ſcribed from Freinſhemus's ſupplement*, during 
the laſt ſummer I had the pleaſure of paſſing 
at my dear pupil's country-ſeat. It relates to 
the character of Ariarathes Philopater, king of 
Cappadocia, who lived nearly contemporary with 


Paulus Æmilius. That royal youth was remark- 


able both for filial piety, and polite learning : he 
was juſt and honeſt to every man; loving and 
beloved by all the people committed to his care. 


Vid. lib, xlvii, c. 14, 15, &c. 


ANOTHER 
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ANOTHER incorrect and unfiniſhed paper I 
find dated at Parma. It was begun one evening 
at the inn there, while you were gone to court. 
It was deſigned as an attempt towards a candid 
and impartial charatter of Marcus Æmilius Lepi- 
dus ; the ſame perſon, whoſe moſt noble beha- 
viour I mentioned to you juſt now, as preſident 
of the roman ſenate®, What led me to this ſtu- 
dious amuſement while at Parma, was the con- 
ſideration, that the road, along which we had tra- 
velled the day before from Placentia, lay very 
near, and perhaps parallel to, the ancient Via 
AEmiliat. 
HERE 


* The reader is referred to the hiſtorians for other par- 
ticulars of the character of /Emilius Lepidus. He was col- 
league in the ſtate- offices of edile and pretor, with Paulus 
AEmilius, In his conſulſhip he ſeems to have been of the 
{ame opinion with him, relative to checking the exceſſes of 
the romans in Aſia Minor, and other countries, For his be- 
haviour as cenſor, ſee Livy, lib. xl, c. 46. 

He was Choſen preſident of the ſenate in the year A. C. 
179, He died in the year A. C. 152. See Freinſbemins's 
Supplement, lib, xlviii. c. 9. His character does not ſeem 
to have been flattered by Livy; On the contrary, the rea- 
der will conſider whether or no ſome of his attions—par- 
ticularly his conduct relative to the affairs of Ambracia, 
while conſul ; and to the work of the mole at Tarracina, 
while cenlor—might not perhaps have been repreſented in 
a more pleaſing light. than that in which they are deſcribed 
by that hiſtorian, Lepidus's noble and generous conduct, 
while preſident of the ſenate, with reſpett to the king of 
Macedon, will doubtleſs incline the reader to confider his 
other actions in the moſt favourable manner poſſible. 

+ The Jia Amilia was originally made by AEmilins Lepi- 
dus, while conſul ; and being carried by him from Placentia 
rough Parma, Modena, and Bologna, quite to Rimini, gave 
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HERE is a third paper, on the ſubject of which, 
as appears by the mark, I have been thinking 
ſince my arrival at Rome. It is dated the be- 
ginning of lent, and was compoſed in that part 
of the Farneſe gardens, that lies neareſt to the 
Lupercal. | 


IT's ſubje is the excellent character of Scipio 
Naſica ;—the worthy ſon of that Naſica, who was 
Judged, ex toto populo romano, bonorum optimus. 


O this paper I find ſeveral memorandums, 
relative to the military heroiſms of his youth; I 
mean thoſe on the ſummit of mount Olympus, 
which he achieved in conjundtion with young 
Fabius, fon of Paulus Æmilius; and the ſpirit 
and modeſty which he. ſhowed in the following 
counſel of war*. Other memorandums relate to 
his ſelf-denial, and modeſt ſubmiſſion to the go- 
vernment, in readily reſigning his firſt conſul- 


it's name to moſt of the adjacent country ;—thence called 
Gallia Togata /Emilia, | 

Pacatis liguribus, AEmilius, exercitum in agrum Gallicum 
duxit; viamque ab Placentia, ut Flaminiæ committeret, Ari- 
minum perduxit, Livii, lib. xxxix. C.2, 

Soon afterwards roman colonies were ſettled at Parma 
and Modena; Æmilius Lepidus being the firſt of the com- 
miſhoners appointed to regulate. thoſe ſettlements, Sec 
Livy. B. xxxix. c. 55. 

* Vid. Livii, lib, xliv. with Freinſbemius's Supplement, 
c. 35, 36, 38. 
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ſhip*; and to his ſpirit in the execution of his 
office, as cenſorft, 


TukREk are allo on the ſame paper ſeveral ex- 
tracts from Freinſhemius. The firſt reſpedts the 
behaviour of Naſica upon his conqueſt of Dal- 
matia, in his ſecond conſulſhip. Imperatoris 
nomen, cum, de more, a militibus acclamatum eſſet, 
recuſavit ; parique modeſtid triumphum, a ſenatu 
oblatum, vix accepitt. 


Tux E years afterwards, Naſica, upon the de- 
ceaſe of Marcus Æmilius Lepidus, was choſen 
his ſucceſſor in the office of pontifex maximus. 
Permit me to read to you at length an extract 
from Freinſhemius, relative to his behaviour in 
that ſtation.. 


Sanctiſſimus moribus, & inviolabili mentis relli- 
tudine præditus, ætatem procul iis ineptiis habu- 
erat, quibus vis ingenti animique inanium aut 
noxiarum rerum admiratione vileſcit. Sapientiæ 
artibus, publici privatique juris peritiam, & 
u!riſque ſtudium elogquentiæ conjunxerat : us opus 
habere judicans, ut vir civiſque bonus eſſe poſſit ; 
hoc ut altos efficere, Quibus de cauſis in admira- 

* Vid. Freinſbemius's Supplement, lib, xlvi. c. 28, 


+ Tbid. lib. xlvii. c. 2, 3. 
+ Jbid, lib, xlvii. c. 28. 
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tione hominum cum eſſet, communi 5 uſu 
corculum eff appellatus. 


Idem iiſdem temporibus documentum illuſtre dedit, 
cum eſicaci facundid ſummæ auctoritatis. Inter alia 
quedam opera publica, theatrum proxim: cenſores, 
d Lupercal: in Palatium verſus, locaverunt. Id 
tum ſtruebatur, neque procul perfectione aberat ; 
cum P. Cornelius exitioſum civitatis moribus inſti- 
tutum eſſe docens, ft vanæ voluptatis illecebris man- 

ſura ſedes poneretur, neque ædiſicari porro, & 
quod ædi ſi catum efſet dirui oportere cenſuit. Mul- 
tum proſpexiſſe ſapientiſſimi viri animum ſequentis 
vi vecordia demonſtravit, cum ingenti civitatis 
damno & dedecore theatralibus ludis, quidquid 
enervare virilem indolem, quidquid imbuere flagi- 
tits, impudentid, ſeditionibus homnes poteſt, ſpec- 
tandum publice, atque per hoc imitandum propo- 
neretur. Tum autem, necdum adeo degenerantibus 
a priſtind integritate mentibus perſuaſum eſt, ut 
deſtrui affefttum opus; ſubhaſtarique, omnia que 

comparata theatro fuerant, juberentur: digno uti- 
que ſenatuſconſulto, quod inter nobiliſſima romane 
gravitalis argumenta notaretur, 


Bur far the moſt glorious part of Naſica's con- 
duct, during his poſſeſſion of this high office, was, 
that in all the debates of the roman ſenate, he 

conſtantly 
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conſtantly exerted the force of his eloquence in 
pleading for mercy towards Carthage, 


IT is obſerved by Polyb:us, and other writers, 
that Naſica was induced to this condutt, by the 
wiſe conſideration, that, if the fear of Carthage 
were totally removed, Rome would ſoon ſink, — 
as jn fact it did, into the depths of luxury, and 
every kind of vice. 


Bur, joined to this conſideration, other mo- 
tives, of more extenſive generoſity, probably in- 
fluenced the heart of this good man. The punic 
nation was a part of mankind; and therefore he 
had pity on it. Carthage was one of the moſt glo- 
rious cities of the earth; and, therefore, he was 
willing to ſave it from ruin and deſolation. 


Orros Ep perpetually in the roman ſenate, and 
hardly eſcaping with life from Carthage, to which 
place he went as mediator; yet never did this 
good man ceaſe from his generous and almoſt 
chriſtian labour. 


Most ſhameful would it have been, if in a 
catalogue of roman worthies, this excellent cha- 
racter had been totally omitted. But, whatever 
pains I might have taken in properly digeſting 

and 
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and arranging theſe materials, I fear they could 
never have done juſtice to the glorious ſubjectx. | 


Bur why do I complain of want of ability ? 


For, how true ſoever the conſideration, it ought 
| not to have hindered me from doing my beſt. It 
; | is my own idleneſs, that is in fault. ˖ 
| | 

CRITO now took two or three turns in the « 


gallery by himſelf, fixing his eyes in filence on 
the floor. Looking then up to one of the great 
maps of the roman campagna, with which the | 
walls of the gallery are adorned, “ Another in- 
ſtance, ſaid he, of my negligence 1s, that I have 
omitted to ſpeak with due praiſe of the worthy 
Cethegus ; who was conſul at the time of the death 
of Amilius Paulus, and, during his conſulſhip, 
A.C. performed the great and uſeful work of draining 
160 thoſe extenſive Pomtine marſhes.” 


— —_ —— Ar 


Ir you, my dear fir, ſaid the eldeſt young 
gentleman, be idle and negligent, what am I ? 
Be ſo kind as to give us ſome information on 
that work of Cethegus : I have lately been hear- 
ing much talk of a ſimilar deſign, formed, or en- 


It may not be improper to remind the reader, that the 
ſon of Nafica was that unhappy man, by whom Tiberius q 
Gracchus fell. His grandſon, however, who was conſul in 
the 1nd year before Chrif, recovered the honour of the 
family. 

couraged, 
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couraged, by the preſent owner of this Vatican 
palace. | 


THn1s new topic engaged the company for a 
conſiderable time, till they were interrupted by 
one of their ſervants; who came in to inform 
them, that the abbate was not yet returned from 
the palace of the cardinal librarian, and that the 
doors of the Vatican library were now ſhutting. 


TH1s being the caſe, Crito was obliged to de- 
fer till another day his buſineſs in that library; 
and the company agreed to pals the remainder of 
this morning in the Vatican gardens, and in the 
Caſino and Cortile of the adjoining Belvidere. 


* * * 


Turin firſt walk was to that grand alcove, 
which 1s built after the deſigns of Bramante and 
Buonaruoti, and on the baluſtrade before which 
are placed two antique peacocks of corinthian 


braſs. 


Ir I be not miſtaken, ſaid the young noble- 
man, theſe peacocks ſtood originally on the tomb 
of Scipio Africanus Minor, fon of Paulus Æmi- 
lius*, An ornament by no means improper to it; 

the 


The tomb of Scipio AEmilianus is ſaid to have been ſitu- 
atcd ſomewhere between the great piazza of the ages 
an 


— — 
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the peacock, as I have ſomewhere read, being 
conſidered by the ancients as an emblem of Africa, 
or rather of Carthage; 


' Quam Juno fertur terris magis omnibus unam 


Poſihabitd coluiſſe Samo. Hic illius arma, 
Hic currus fuit t. 7-7 


Every ſchool-boy knows, that the chariot of 
Juno was drawn by peacocks. The ſame bird is, 
perhaps for a ſimilar reaſon, ſtamped on the coins 
of Samos. 


TRAVELLERS, continued the fame young no- 
bleman, after a ſhort recollection, on coming to 


Rome, find it's palaces and it's muſzums ftill or- 


namented with many of the- ſpoils of Greece. But 
where, might they naturally aſk, are the ſpoils of 
Carthage? 


IT might be anſwered, that the columns of 
Numidian marble, which adorn ſeveral of the 
churches or palaces at Rome, may poſlibly, ſome 
of them at leaſt, have been originally brought 


and the Faniculan bridge; it's form was pyramidical; it 
was much more lofty and magnificent than the pyramid of 
Ceſtius. | 
The marbles taken from it's ruins make part at preſent 
of the pavement, in the vaults and rich ſubterrancan cha- 
pels, under the principal altar in S. Peter's, 
+ VII. /En, i. 19. f 
| hither 


ay 
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hither from Carthage; but this indeed is very 
uncertain, If we examine the account of the 
ſpoil brought from Carthage by Scipio Amilianus, 
we ſhall find it to conſiſt of immenſe quantities of 
filver and gold, and a very large collection of 
fine pictures and ſculptures. But thoſe ſculptures 
and paintings were by no means the works of car- 
thaginian artiſts: they all originally came from 
Greece and Sicily. As for the carthaginians, 
they ſeem to have been wholly taken up with the 
thoughts of increaſing their wealth and power; 
and,—like our own countrymen, till of late years, 
—to have given but little attention to the fine 
arts. | 


Bur whatever were the ſpoils of Carthage, they 
are all melted down, forgotten, and loſt. Nor is 
there, I believe, any thing, even relative to the 
mighty city of Carthage, to be ſeen now at Rome, 
except only the fragment of the duilian inſcription 
in the Capitol, and theſe ſmall uncertain remains 
of the tomb of it's conqueror. | 


Evzx on the ſhore itſelf of Carthage, accord- 
ing to Dr. Shaw, there are no ruins of triumphal 
arches, no ſumptuous piece of architecture, no 
granite columns, or curious entablatures. It's 
only remains are it's ciſterns and great aquedutt. 


AMONG 
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AmoNG the many travellers continually coming 
to Rome, I could wiſh, ſaid the eldeſt of the young 
gentlemen, that ſome would take their route hither 
by ſea, by way of the Strait of Gibraltar, and 
coaſts of Barbary. You remember, dear fir, 
ſaid he, turning to Crito's pupil, the fine moral 


leſſon given to ſome of Taſſos heroes, while ſail- 


ing along that coaſt. 


Or guinci addita la Donzella a i due 
Guerriert il loco, ove Cartagin fue. 

Grace Valta Cartago; appena i ſegni 
Dell” alte fue ruine il lido ſerba. 
Muojono le citta ; muojono i regni: 

Copre i faſit,. e le pompe, arena, ed herba. 
E I uom d'eſſer mortal par che fe ſdegni. 
On noftra mente cupida, e ſuperba*! 


Bur, of all travellers ſurely, engliſimen muſt 
be moſt peculiarly affected by a fight of the ruins 
of that great maritime city. Several writers, and 
not without ſome appearance of reaſon, have 
called England a ſecond Carthage : but whether 
or no England reſemble Carthage in wealth and 
power, it certainly will reſemble it in mortality. 


* 


I REMEMBER while at Liverpoo! ſome years 
ago, to have read with great pleaſure Vzrgl's de- 


Vid. 7a%ſ, Gieruſalemme Liberata, cant, xv. 19, 20, 
{ſcription 
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ſcription of the building of Carthage; and of the 
tyrian induſtry, in digging her docks, and open- 
ing her havens. But how different are the ſcenes _ 
of preſent deſolation on her ſhore! 


CARTHAGE ſeems, ſaid Crito's pupil, to 
have had—if I may uſe the expreſſion—a more 
violent death than any other maritime power. 
Athens, and Alexandria, if I remember right, and 
all the late maritime ſtates of Italy, ſunk much 
more gradually and quietly. 


| You forget, ſaid Crito, the fate of her mother 
Tyre. Tyre fell by the babylontan arms, as Car- 
nage by thoſe of Rome. Indeed the fate of theſe 
two maritime cities ſeems in ſeveral reſpetts very 
ſimilar. Your Virgil, perhaps, was thinking of 
the ſimilar deſtruQtion of Carthage, and of Tyre, 
when he tells us, 


Non aliter, quam fi immiſſis ruat hoſtibus omnis 

Carthago, aut antiqua Tyros ; flammeque furentes 

Culmina perquehom imum volvantur, perque deo- 
rum“. 


In ſome of my late ſunday ſtudies, I read a de- 
ſcription of the fall of Tyre, related in very poe- 
* Ax, lib. iv, 669. 


tical 
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tical allegory by the contemporary ſacred writers ; 
and then made ſome looſe extratts from them, 
which I thought would give great pleaſure to you, 
my dear pupil, when thinking of the fall of Car- 


thage. If we change only ſome few of the proper 


names, we ſhall find theſe extracts almoſt as ap- 
plicable to Carthage, as to Tyre. 


O Tyrus, thy ſhip-builders have per feed thy beauty*: 
With firs of Sennir have they built thy ſides : 

Oaks of Baſan have they taken for thy oars ; 

And the cedar of Lebanon for thy maſt. 


Thy galleries are adorned with ivory from the iſles of 


Chittim: 
Fine linen with broider'd work from Egypt 
Was that which thou ſpreadeft forth to be thy ſail ; 
Blue and purple from the iſles of Eliſa. 
The wife men of Sidon were thy pilots : 
The ſhip-men of all nations were thy mariners: 
The Lydians and Africans thy men of arms. 
All around thee they hung ub their helmets and 
ſhields * 


* The ſacred poets frequently repreſent the great nations 
of their time under ſome plealing and proper allegory, Thus 
the kingdom of Egypt is allegorically deſcribed, ſometimes 
as a crocodile, ſometimes as the river Nile: the kingdom of 
ria, ſometimes as a great tree on the mountains, ſome- 
times as an eagle. But, of all theſe allegories, perhaps 
none is more beautiful than this deſcription of the Pheni- 
cian metropolis, under the emblem of one of her own great 


ſhips, 
They 
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They added to thy ornaments, and made thy beauty 


perfect. 
With the merchandize of all lands waſt thou reple- 


nfhed, 
And made very glorious in the midſt of the ſeas. 
But ty rowers have brought thee into great waters: 
The eaſt wind has broken thee, in the midſt of the 
ſeas. 
Thy rickes and thy merchandize, 
Thy ſoldiers and thy mariners, 
And all thy company ſhall fink 
In the midſt of the ſeas, 
In the depths of the waters, &c.* 


Tu facred writers inform us, what was the real 
cauſe of this deſtruction of Tyre it's wicked- 
neſs, 


IN Dulce me, dear fir, continued Cr:to, ad- 
dreſſing himſelf to the eldeſt of the young gentle- 
men—if I digreſs into ſome reflettions ; which, 
though not malevolently applied to my native 
country, are certainly vr the attention of an 
engli/h patriot. 


Tus phenicians, not content with the fair 
profits of an extenſive trade, were guilty of much 


See the prophecy of Ezekiel, ch, xxvii. 
Vol. I. H h iniquity 
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iniquity and fraud in their dealings, They miſ- 
uſed alſo their great naval power, by claiming 


and exerciſing an abſolute dominion of the ſeas j— 
a claim, as injurious to the rights and liberties off 


mankind, as any pretenſions to univerſal empire 
on the land; and founded on the very ſame prin- 
ciples, of inſatiable avarice, pride, and ty * 


How art thou defiroyed, which wert the renowned 
cuty / 

Strong in the ſea, thous ond thy inkahitants, \ | 

Who cauſed their terrour to be on all that frequented 
it! 

Becauſe thy heart was lifted up, and thou ſaidſt, 

« I fit in the ſeat of a god, in the midſt of the feas : 

By my own wiſdom and traffic how have 1 increaſed 
my riches | '— 

By the multitude of thy traffic didft thou fall thyſelf 

with iniguity : 
Therefore fhall ſtrangers deſtroy the beau ah uy 
wiſdom and glory. 

Behold ! I am; upon thee, O Tyrus / | 

And will cauſe many nations to riſe up againſt thee; 

As the ſea riſeth up with it's waves, 

T will bring the great deep upon thee ; 

And many waters ſhall cover thee. _ 

They ſhall waſh away the walls of Tyre ; 

And ſweep away the palaces thereof. — 


Thy 
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Thy walls and thy palaces ſhall lie buried in the 
waters : 

And I will make thee like the bareſt rock in the ſea ; 

A place only for the fiſherman to dry his net on.* 


Bur let me not wander too far from the prin- 
cipal fubjett of this converſation. 


Ir Tyre were deſtroyed for it's wickedneſs, the 
deſtruttion of Carthage alſo ſeems to have been 
the natural conſequence, and juſt puniſhment, of 
her former pride and avarice, cruelty and per fidy. 


Ir is particularly remarkable, that the heavy 
and cruel commands which Rome laid on Car- 
tage, under the conſulſhip of Marcius and Ma- 
nilius, are exatly the ſame with thoſe which Han- 
ntdat laid on Saguntum. You may ſee this, when 
you return home this morning, by turning to the 
19th and 1 gt Chapters * the 21ſt book of re 


1 HAVE been lately reading, with theſe my two 
young friends, 'replied Crito's pupil, the hiſtory 
of the deſtruttion of Carthage: but I muſt own, 
that in reading it, we forgot the former crimes of 
the r nation. Our 3 were entirely 


4 
% 


» 4 * Ezetiel. c. xxvi. and xxviii, 


II h 2 | taken 
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taken up with the hateful and execrable cruelty 
Ac. and perfidy of the romans on that occaſion; par- 
149 ticularly during the conſulſhip of Marcus and 

Manilius. | 


Vox cenſure is very juſt, replied Crito; but 
have patience a white, and you will ſee Rome alſo 
puniſhed. The puniſhments of Providence are 
often ſlow, both in national and in particular 
caſes : but they are not on that account leſs real. 
Have patience a while, and you will ſee the heavy 
calamities prepared for Rome. | 


To ſpecify two inſtances only.— Vou will ſee 
Marius riſe up from the ruins of Carthage, as if 
it were, neceſſarily, to avenge her cauſe.—You 
will ſee, for the Divine vengeance ſeems ſome- 
times to break forth even. in remote ages in the 
latter days of Rome, when her empire was groan- 
ing in it's dying convulſions; you will ſee the 
moſt fatal ſtab then given to her vitals by a king 
of Carthage, the vandal Genſeric. Her capitol 
then was ſtripped of all it's pride; and all it's 
riches and ſpoils embarked for Carthage. 


Adveniet juſtum pugnæ (ne arceſſita) tempus 
Cum ſera Carthago romanis arcibus olim 
Exitium magnum emittet. 

| Yer, 
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Yer, let us not anticipate thoſe times, nor 
murmur at the long-ſuffering of heaven. That, 
ſurely, is the very laſt complaint, which man 
ought to make. 


Lr us rather return to the ſtudies of this day. 
We have been this morning conſidering the fall 
of Macedon; and it was then obſerved, that pro- 
per moral refle&ions on that ſubje& would be the 
moſt edifying parts of your ſtudy of Æmilius's 
life. The ſame obſervation holds good with re- 
ſpe& to Carthage, and Scipio and Æmilianus. 


SCIPIO AMmilianus was the next character, on- 
which I propoſed to aſk your opinions. We are 
now ſtanding by the remains of his tomb, And 
yet, my mind is much fuller of Carthage than of 
him. | 


Ix one of the days while Carthage was in flames, 
Scipio Æmilianus filled an urn with ſome of it's 
embers; which urn he afterwards brought to Rome, 
and depoſited in the Capitol. If, in the preſent 
Capitoline Muſeum, or in any other repoſitory of 
antiquities in this city, that urn had been now 
preſerved,—with what poetical and philoſophic 
melancholy would you, my dear pupil, have of- 
ten viewed it ! Perhaps you would have embraced 

Hh 3 = 
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it in your arms, repeating at the ſame time ſome 
lines from your Sophocles's ſad Electra; though 
with ſentiments, I truſt, far more generous and 
humane, than thoſe with which that princeſs was 
actuated. 


TeyO. To wav ore 
Luv ride ukeuou x anoovgopar onodu?, 


Bu r let me not pretend to preach the funeral- 
ſermon of that great city. I am far too weak, 
both in mind and tongue, to attempt ſuch a ſub- 
Jet. Permit me only to deſire you to give it a 
due conſideration, 


SAYING this, Crito leaned his arm on one of 
the brazen peacocks ; and, after having remained 
filent for ſome minutes, opened his paper of 
notes, 


TRE final conqueſt of Carthage, ſaid he, is the 
moſt ſtriking part of the military hiſtory of Scipio 
Emilianus. But it is not the purpoſe of our 
preſent converſation, to pretend to judge of his 
military abilities: We are now to conſider 


hardly any thing but his moral character. 


* SOrHOCL, Elef, v. 1127, 


e r „ yu 
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Ix the midſt of that horrid ſcene in queſtion— 
the deſtruttion of Carthage, two actions of Scipio 
occurred, that were very laudable. 


H x imitated the diſintereſted conduct, which his 
father, Paulus Æmilius, had ſhown in the con- 
queſt of Macedon. From the flames of Carthage 
he preſerved ſeveral valuable libraries,—the re- 
poſitories probably of punic learning ;—and pre- 
ſented them to Mzcip/a, the fon of Maſiniſſa. He 
returned from Carthage to Rome, without having 
enriched himſelf with any part of the ſpoil of that 
incredibly opulent city“. 


Hz imitated alſo the compaſhon, which his fa- 
ther ſhowed at the fall of an enemy. In the laſt 
day of the long ſiege of Carthage, Scipio fat down 
on a riſing ground, and thence ſaw the conclu- 


fion of that bloody tragedy. In a ſituation ſo 
very peculiar, it 1s highly probable, that he re. 
collected the ſentiments which Æmilius had ex- 


* Aęigtidns EVEXapTepnot T1 TIX, TDNAWY r xupiO eyeveo au 

dura Bo. Kai TA , KAN thuy, whey elthafev welt r 
» Plutarchus de Fortuna. 

See alſo the extracts from Polybius, de Firtutibus & Fitiis, 
in the oftavo edition of his works, publiſhed at Amferdam, 
1670, p. 1427. 
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preſſed, in bis private converſation with his chil- 
dren, ſoon after the capture of Pella. In medi- 
tating on thoſe ſolemn ſentiments, Scipio ſeems to 


have added to them ſeveral other reflections, 


which his learning muſt have ſuggeſted to him, as 
very applicable on the preſent occaſion. 


PERMIT me to give you, on this occaſion, a a 


ſhort extract from Appian, which is here in my 
pocket-book, wrapped up with that paper of ex- 
tracts from Plutarch, lately read to you in the Va- 
tican gallery. | 


o Te Li, oο ETItxtoo0G ETEDW RvYyonouv 
r T8 GUVOIKITP8, Ka YG Toe de, Wea vyouy, Ka De- 
AQUTTYG ETRPERTAY, OFAUY TE, HAUL ve, HEL EXEQRUTWY, Ht 
KXPLETHY EVTOpyTRORYV, 10% TRIG L, TRIG eig, 
T0Apy de ua apodupiy wohv TieoxBorv, (YE Mt vRUGy 
N OFMe WAYTY WEQIWANPREYY TQLOWW OfuWG ETECILV EVTEC YE 
wo,? TOGWIE Us Aja) TOTE Eg yV TEAEUTWORY £5 d- 
vaneWgey Eo Naryy, Nerf. ev Saxpuon, va PuvegO- 
YEVETAUL KARLWY UTEP MONEPIWY, 


EmtmoAv de eÞ'eaurs yevoperOs Te ua ouviduv, or 
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ent M MayeFovwy, ere exwy erte mpo@PuyovrQs 
abroy Te T8 E708" 


Eocerai nua rev mol ohwny IMG» wy, 
Kai IIe, ua A evuenyu IIA. 


TloauBis Naur egopevs ouy mrppyoie* (ua ya vv aus 
uz i9aounrn©») o 71 BN o A% , Paory s OulEA- 
pevoy ovopuzots Tyv Targa ga, vite ys agg, ex 
T evyYwTeu aPoguy, cede? 


Sven were the ſentiments. of Scipio when in 
the height of victory. With reſpe& to his cha- 
rater in general, I think we had better defer the 
conſideration of it till another morning. I have 
already exerciſed your patience, ſufficiently for 
one day, with my papers relative to Æmilius. 


Ir is hardly ſeventeen o'clockf, ſaid the eldeſt 
of the young gentlemen, and we have ſtill an 
hour or two before dinner. Can we employ this 
time better, than in attending to the character of 
the pupil of Polybius ? | 


Ir you really deſire it, replied Crito, I am now, 
as always, at your command :—But this ſunny and 
pompous alcove is by no means a proper place 
for ſuch a diſquifition, We will retire, if you 


* Appiani Lybica, + Eleven in the forenoon. 


pleaſe, 
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pleaſe, to ſome cool ſhady receſs, in the adjoin- 


ing Vatican gardens. 


* * * 


Tur company, in their way from the alcove 
to the gardens, paſſed through the quadrangle of 
the Belvedere. 


o 


Tux Belvedere quadrangle is adorned with ſe- 


veral capital pieces of grecian ſculpture. 


LookinG on theſe wonders of grecian art, 


the young nobleman ſighed ; and, turning to the 
eldeſt of his companions, We ought, ſaid he, 
greatly to admire and love that patriotic concern, 
with which you were juſt now affected, while 
ſpeaking of the deſtruction of that great maritime 
people, the carthaginians, In the very ſame year 
the romans deſtroyed the achæan republic alſo*, 
The fate of that republic likewiſe demands a ſigh 
from your generous heart, | 


* Duafe ſeculum illud everfionibus urbium curreret, ita Car- 
thaginis ruinam ſtatim Corinthus excepit; Achaiæ caput, 
Grecie decus, FLORUS, | 

There is e perhaps, which does more honour to 
the memory of Julius was 19 than his deſign of draining 
the Pomtine marſhes, and of rebuilding the cities of Car- 
thage and Corinth, 


Your 
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Your Polybins,—as I remember to have heard 
you obſerve, haſtened from the conflagration of 
Carthage to ſave his country, But on his arrival, 
whether by the Crifſzan or Saronic gulph, the 
firſt object, that muſt have preſented itſelf to his 
view, was the dreadful fight of the whole city of 
Corinth, blazing up to the heavens in one flame. 
I remember alſo your reflection, that if Polybius 
had been reſident in Achaia at the beginning of 
thoſe troubles, his prudence and integrity would 
probably have prevented ſuch extreme calamities. 
Even late as he arrived, and after the great blow 
was given, he was of much real ſervice to his 
country; by healing, as much as poſſible, her 
deep wounds, and alleviating her miſery. 


O my dear friend! from the patriotic feelings 
of your own heart, you perhaps may conceive 
ſome idea of that grief, which ſeized the heart of 
this worthy patriot, on the utter fall of ſucha na- 
tion as Greece. This final extinction of her liberty 
muſt have been the moſt weighty affliction to his 
mind. Yet permit me to obſerve, that he ſeems 
very feelingly to have lamented the fate of ker 
fine arts allo. 


CORINTH was the principal ſeat of thoſe 
arts; the chief repoſitory, where the ſculptures 
and paintings of the moſt eminent maſters of all 

the 
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the grecian ſchools were collected, as in one grand 
muſæum, when ſhe was thus burnt and plundered 
by an army, —I hardly know whether to call it 
an army of romans, or of goths. Your Polybius 
then ſaw with regret the pictures of Ariſtides, the 
grecian Raphael, caſt on the ground, and the vo- 
man ſoldiers playing at dice on them. He ſaw 
the fineſt ſtatues in the world, ſome periſhing in 
the flames, others in the hands of barbarians, who 
knew nothing of their excellence“. 


Wrar a lamentable difference muſt Polybius 
have obſerved between the ignorant Mummius, 
and his pupil Scipio But let me explain myſelf; 
I mean chiefly in relation to vertu, or the 
knowledge of the fine arts: For as to ſome higher 
qualities of mind, particularly diſintereſtedneſs 
and contempt of wealth, Mummius ſeems to be 
equal to Scipio, or to any former hero of his 
country. From the immenſe riches of Corinth 
and of Carthage, Mummius and Scipio t appro- 


* Hong. TX ovubayla tp Y &AWTY ty oixls jaepes AeYwy TpogTiH 
Iyo4, xa m SPATHITINYY mia THY e H T TEXYWY Epy%y XA 
Ta a la. 


Strabonis Geographia, lib. viii. p. 381. 


+ Much of the ancient virtue ſtill remained in ſeveral of 


the great roman families. For, during the cenſorſhip of 
Mummius and Scipio, Titus Manlius Torquatus ſolemnly tried 
his own ſon, for robbing the province of Macedonia, which 
had been committed to his care as prætor. He tried and 
condemned him; and, at leaſt in public, ſhowed no ſigns 
ef ſorrow for his death, | . 
; priated 
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priated to themſelves no more, than Curius and 
Fabricius had done from the ſpoils of the ſamnites. 


Bur let me not pretend to diſcourſe of theſe 
high moral qualities of mind. It is enough for 
me to talk with you on my uſual, trifl;ng,—and 
comparatively, I. grant, very trifling topic of 
vertu. Indulge me, however, at leaſt in this 
place, if I dwell a quarter of an hour on that to- 
pic. The learned abbate, our antiquarian, ob- 
ſerved to us lately from ſome of the greek wri- 
ters, that the ſculptures and paintings taken by 
Mummius from Corinth conſtituted the chief or- 
nament of the roman temples, even in the reign 
of Auguſtuss. Perhaps ſome of the exquiſite 
ſtatues in this quadrangle might be of that num- 
ber. Corinth, poſhbly, could once boaſt of hav- 
ing in it's poſſeſſion is glorious ApolloF, 


Tux young nobleman, at the requeſt of Crito, 
now entered on an examination of the ſeveral ex- 
cellencies of that famous ſtatue. He talked on 
the ſubje& with much judgment and modeſty , 
and then proceeded to ſome of the other flatues 
round the quadrangle. 


Vid. Strabonis Geograph. lib, viii, p. 381. 


The ſtatue of Belvedere Apollo was found at Antiam, 
probably it was removed thither in Ner0's reign, 
See Dio, p. 1034» 


As 
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As they paſſed by the ſtatues of Venus, Crito's 
pupil could not help repeating ſome lines from 
Euripides. 


Hauto w&0:tkugov _—_——— | 
Aupov Kogiudoy | 
 Itgoy oggY0v moArv A@podire.' 


The company were now come round to the group 
of Laocoon. | 


How great a proof, faid the young nobleman, 
is this figure of Laocoon, not only of the exalted 
genius of the greets, but of that indefatigable and 
wiſe induſtry alfo, which alone leads to perfec- 


tion! They ſeem to have attempted few, but no- 


ble, works; and they certainly carried them to 
the utmoſt poſſible degree of perfection. The 
group before us is the joint labour of no leſs 
than three of the moſt eminent ſculptors of an- 
tiquity, —a father and two ſons, mutually aſſiſting 
each other; and it's excellency is ſo great, that 
the third part of it's merit exalts each of them, 
in the glory of their art, far above any other 
maſters, whoſe works are remaining, excepting 
only Apollonius the athenian. 


Tun young nobleman next approached the 
third, and the greateſt wonder of the place that 
' fragment 
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fragment of the Hercules, on the baſe of which 
is engraved, AToMuvQ» NecopOs ADMO. erte. 
This, ſaid he, is that famous ſtatue, which Mi- 
chael Angelo, the modern Phidias, continually 
ſtudied with indefatigable application; and by 
which he was principally enabled to revive, in a 
great degree, the majeſty of ancient ſculpture :— 
An application imitated in ſome meaſure by all 
young artiſts, who come from the various regions 
of Europe to Rome, to perfect themlelyes either 
in ſtatuary or painting ; and who are ſufficiently 
wiſe to employ their time here to the beſt advan- 
tage. 


My. good friends, - replied Crito, looking on 
this ineſtimable. antique, how happy would it be 
for the ſtudents in all ſciences, to imitate the 
wiſe humility of Michacl Angelo, who ſeems in- 
deed to have been one of the greateſt geniuſes 
of modern times, by ſtudying with equal perſe- 
verance the nobleſt examples of their ſeveral 
arts! Such ſtudy, and ſuch imitation, would be 
their ſureſt and eaſieſt road to every excellence, 
And give me leave to add, if it be uſeful for 
youth to know, that the beſt method of ſtudy, 
whether in painting or in ſculpture, is conſtantly 
to employ themſelves in working after the beſt 
models ; and to enter daily more and more into the 
{pirit of the greateſt maſters, and into the know- 


ledge 
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ledge of thoſe rational principles, on which they 
_ proceeded; it is certainly much more important 
to- conſider, that the ſame obſervation is equally 
true, when applied to the great ſcience of Goodneſs. 


I x now a perſon, to whom, of all human writ- 
ings, the lives of pious perſons and eminent 
ſaints are the greateſt delight. In theſe he ſearches 
as for hidden treaſure; hoping to find ſome ſecret 
of holy living, ſome uncommon degree of piety, 
which he may by frequent practice make his own. 


Bur, amongſt heathen books, the beſt of this 
kind ſeems to be the Memorabilia of Socrates ; 
and next to it, perhaps, the hiſtory of Cyrus the 
Great, written by the ſame author. Great part 
of that moral ſpirit, which animates the Memora- 
bilia, ſeems to have been transfuſed by Xenophon 
into his Cyropædia alſo. 


SCIPIO Amilianus is ſaid to have made the 
Cyropædia his conſtant ſtudy, | 
Hos libros de manibus ponere non ſolebat®. 


The inſtitution of Cyrus, therefore, might have 
been to him, what this wonderful work of Apot- 
lonius was to Michael Angelo. 


* Vid, Toxh;; «d 2. Frat, lib, 5. ep. 1, 
5 To 
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To this ſtudy we may reaſonably attribute many 
of, the virtues which adorned the life of Amilia- 
nus. And certainly ſuch a ſtudy, , faithfully 
followed, would be very conducive to the form- 
ing one of the beſt dere that the heathey 


world ever rium 


N 


Taz company now deſcended to the adjoin, 
ing Vatican garden. During this ſhort walk, 
Crito introduced a new topic of converſation, by 
mentioning @ cuſtom, which the ancient. romans 
ſeem to have obſerved with great pleaſure ; name- 
ly, that of adorning their houſes and villas with 
me hoes of theis anceſtors, 


Wha "NE was recommend this cuſtom, 
if kept under a due reſtriction, the company ar- 
rived at the Caſino Ponti icio, which ſtands in the 
Jower part of the Vatican garden. The murmurs 
of the caſcades under it's loggia, and the ſhade 
of the neighbouring grove, greatly men, it's 
* o& 


Tus young gentlemen ſtood for ſome time ad- 
miring the rich ſtucco and moſaic, with which the 
walls of the caſino, of the loggia, and of the 
two porches are ornamented ; after which Crito 

Vol. I. 1 ſat 
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ſat down on the low wall that furrounds the wa- 


I $4: | 
ter-works, and thus reſumed his former ſubject. s 
| * | abs ET t 

SCIPIO Amilianus, or Africanus the younger, / 

is deſcribed, by ſeveral writers, 'as the moſt com- | 
pletely accompliſhed hero, that Rome ever pro- 0 


duced; and it is worthy of remark, that, in many 
of his actions, he exactly and nobly imitated the 
examples of thoſe great men, who had adorned 


his family or country before him. Publium Sci- 1 
pionem (lays Salluſt) ſæpe audivi ſolitum ita di. u 
cere: cum majorum imagines intuereiur, venemen. 
tiſſeme ſibi animum ad virtutem accendi : ſcilicet 
non ceram illam, neque ſiguram tantam vim in ſeſe = 
habere ; ſed memorid rerum geſtarum eam flam- \ 
mam egregiis viris in pettore creſcere, neque pritts 1 
ſedari, quam virtus eorum Hane atque gionen 
E =h 

Ix DED, this conſtant imitation of the very beſt fo 
characters of Rome, joined to his ſocratic ſtudies, ſe 
rendered him in ſeveral reſpects far ſuperiour to _ 
his country. In one particular he remarkably la 
diſplayed a turn of mind, much more noble than he 
the general ſpirit of the times: For when, as cen- 
ſor, he performed the public ſolemn devotions in 
the Capitol, inſtead of the uſual form of prayer ge 
on that occaſion, —of beſeeching the gods to in- 4) 


Vid. SALLUST, de Bello Fug. Sch, iv. 
| creaſe 
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creaſe and enlarge the power and dominion of the 
roman people, —he gratefully returned them a 
thankſgiving for all their bounties already be- 
ſtowed on Rome; humbly praying, that they would 
be pleaſed to grant to that nation ſecurity, and 
contentment in it's preſent ſtate. 


Bur it is extremely pleaſing to obſerve, that 
his life is in many parts a very aſſiduous and ſpi- 
rited copy of that of his adoptive grandfather,— 
the elder Scipio Africanus. 


AMILIANUS began his military life by an A. C. 
action, exactly copied from that great example. 51 
My notes refer me on this head to Frein/hemius ; a 
and I muſt therefore deſire you, on returning to 
your lodgings, to peruſe that noble paſſage“. 


You will probably, alſo, in turning over the 
following hiſtory of Æmilianus's campaigns, find 
ſeveral other inſtances of the ſimilitude of his cha. 
racter with that of the elder Africanus; particu- 
larly if you examine his condutt under the ſeveral 
heads of military fortitude, induſtry, and diſin- 


Cum romana juventus detrefaret militiam, AEmilianus 
pe ropportunam orationem habuit, juvenis adhuc, nec niſi toga- 
tis virtutibus notus —Majores natu referebant factum ſenioris 
Africani, Nunc ab elio Scipione idem prorſus exemplum rela- 
tum, Cc. Freinſhemius, book xlviii. c. 14 to 18. 


liz —tereſtednels, 
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tereſtedneſs. Avi etiam exemplo, Carthagine de- 
vifta nihul ſibi lucratus red, 


Bur it was not only in foreign regions, that 
Amilianus thus followed his grandfather's glori- 
ous footſteps. He imitated alfo his dove to his 
country while at home, ſaid Crito, turning to the 
eldeſt of the young gentlemen. In the breaſt of 
Amilianus, all conſiderations are ſaid to have 
conſtantly given way to his ſuperiour care for the 
public good. This perhaps may be ſeen in his 
oppoſition to the attempts of his near relation, 
Gracchus; and Cicero confirms it: Pietatem co- 
luit enim magnam in propimquts ; in patrid vero 
maximam*. In all civil affairs he diſplayed the 
greateſt abilities. He likewiſe conſtarnly ſhowed 
the moſt intrepid magnanimity ; fronting all dan- 
gers, and meeting death itſelf as the appointed 
reward of his firmneſs, in the cauſe of honeſt pa- 
truotiſm. 


* Vide Somn, Scip. c. iii. With reſps&@to the civic cha- 
racter of Amilienus, it may be proper to note a few parti- 
culars. I. By his n to yield to the caffan 
law, he ſhowed himſelf to no enemy to the popular 
cauſe, II. Some ſimilarity is obſervable between his de- 
portment, when indicted by the tribune Aſellut, and that of 
the elder Aricaunt, hen accuſed by the Perilii, III. We 
find, as Freinſpemius remarks, that Scipio Emiliunus, folus 


omnium erat, qui nunguam petens conſulatum, bis adeptus oe. 


See Faxz1NSH, Lib. g5e Co 12. Lib. 54. c. 32. and Lib, 56. 
C, 24. | | 


Is 


mn — 
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IN, his private character too, he ſtill followed 
the ſame great example; in humility to his com- 
panions; in love and liberality to his brother; in 
generoſity to his ſiſters, and in the greateſt good- 
neſs and gratitude to his parents. 


O uv dear pupil, with what pleaſure have I 
ſeen tears ſtand in your eyes, while reading theſe 
ſeveral inſtances of the domeſtic goodneſs of Æmi- 
lianus ! This domeſtic goodneſs ſeemed to you, as 
I well remember, to be by far the moſt truly 
amiable and laudable part of his character. 


I REMEMBER alſo your obſervation, that mi- 
lianus was not only ſimilar, but ſuperiour to the 
elder Africanus, in two inſtances; each of which 
contributed very much to the dignity and happi- 
neſs of his private life. 


Tux firſt of theſe, as you obſerved to me, 
was the love of literature. For though the el- 
der Scipio ſeems to have given much attention to 
the greek writers, particularly to the author of 
the Cyropzdia ; and though he could juſtly pride 
himſelf in being the friend and patron of Ennzus ; 
yet, certainly, in love of learning, and of learned 
meu, he was ſurpaſſed by his grandſon. 


1i 3 PAR DON 
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PAR DON me, my dear noble friend, for the 
following reverie. If I be not miſtaken, I have 
been informed, —how truly 1 know not—that this 
caſino, or at leaſt ſome part of it, was built in 
Imitation of the ſmall, but elegant villas of the 
ancient romans*, 


Ir this be true, why may we not at preſent in- 
dulge the imagination, that it was in ſome ſuch 
villa as this, that Æmilianus frequently enjoyed 
the converſation of Pacuvius and Terence; diſ- 
courſing with them on ſeveral of their late com- 
poſitions from the greek ; and, perhaps, inquir- 
ing of them what Lucilius or Fug Attius were 
publiſhing ? 


PtzrHAPS, in ſome ſuch portico, Æmilianus 
frequently walked with Polyb:us or Panætius: 
thanking Polyb:us for the kind inſtruftion which 
he had received from him in his early youtht, 
and inquiring of him how the great hiſtorical 
work, in which he was at preſent engaged, went 

on : 


Non f pud . al vivo la leggiadria dell' archi- 

tectura, che adorna il recinto del bel caſino.— Si crede che Pir- 

70 Ligorio, diligentiſſi mo ricercatore delle antichita, ricopioſe 

gran parte di queſto caſino dalli avanzi dell antiche fabbriche, 
T raja Deſcritt, del palazzo Vaticano, p. 500. 


+ It ſeems obſervable, that Zmilianus began his friend- 


ſhip with Polybius at eighteen years of 8 :. r xenotws 


* a TYS D TETWY AAAS? 


How 


PW 
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on: diſcourſing with Panetius on ſome philoſo- 
phical ſubject, or recollecting ſome circumſtances, 
that had happened to them in their travels. For 
Panætius was Æmilianus's travelling companion: 
together they had ſurveyed the principal ſtates of 
the world, and examined the excellencies and de- 


feas of each: 
AvIpertav vBpu Te ua evvopuryy eDoguvreg®, 


Tu ſecond article of happineſs, in which 
Emilianus ſeemed to you, my dear pupil, much 
ſuperiour to his grandfather, was friendſhip. It 
is true, that the elder Scipio could alſo boaſt of a 
Lelius for his friend; for there were two Lælii, 
and two African: : but the friendly connexion of 
the latter pair is far more celebrated. Ex omnibus 
ſæculis, vix tria aut quatuor nominantur amicorum 
faria, in eo genere, in quo nota eft horum amicitia. 


TULLY'S Treatiſe de Amicitid, was, I remem- 
ber, the laſt book which you three read together, 


How noble was his ſpeech to Po/ybius at that time! Aafo- 
.. &. auPorrexis ig Ths. Orfias avre, x; mitoas th E. 
vag th Tavhny Qnow, ou "Tay , &Y n GUATAYTE r AAAG 
Teviepz St. H Tapogettis Toy ve, xa: (al th oupiuwans* dot 
ap aulovey tds ell, x2 Tus oN, aff. i x Twy TIpoyNuVe 


Excerpta ex Polybiq de V irtutibus, edit. Amftel, p. 1457. 
Vid. Plutarchum, edit. Xyland, vol, ii. p. 777. 
14 before 
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before you came abroad: a proper concluſion 
of all your united ſtudies at college. In that trea- 
tiſe how amiably deſcribed is the friendſhip of 
Lelius and Amilianus*! e 


Max ſuch always be your happineſs in each 


other! may ſuch cordial friendſhip continue to 
be hereditary in your families! and may you ſee 


in your old age your children and your grand- 
children bleſſed with the continuance, and, if poſ- 
fible, the increaſe of this mutual affection! 


As for yourſelves, I am ſure you are all poſ- 
ſeſſed of the beſt qualification for the happineſs 
of friendſhip. With the ſincereſt joy let me add, 


that it 1s,—GOODNESS. 


In the conduct of your own lives, in the edu- 
cation of your children, I am ſure none of you 
will ever forget, that friendſhip and learning are 
two of the greateſt ornaments of virtue. You will 


* Inhac (inquit Lelins) mihi de republica conſenſus, in hac 
rerum privaterum confilium ; in eddem reguies plena oblectatio- 
nit fuit, Nunguam illum, ne minima quidem re offendi, 
hoe guidem ſenſerim ; nihil audivi ex & ipſe, quad nollem, 

na domus erut, idem victus, iſgue communis neque ſalem mi- 
litis, ſed etiam peregrinationes, rufticationeſgue communes, 
Nam quid ego de 2 dicam, cognaſcendi ſemper aliguid, aut 
diſcendi ? in quibus, remoti ab oculis populi, omne otioſum tem- 
pus contrivimus ? 

C:ictxo, de Amicitia, in fine, 


remember 


= RY Mo TEE Wa © 
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remember alſo, that neither true learning, nor , 
true friendſhip, can ever even ſubfiſt without her. 


Bur the morning is far ſpent. If you pleaſe, 
we will take a turn in this grove, and then walk 
up again to the Belvedere quadrangle, in our way 


* home. 


Inox, my dear fellow-ſtudents, you will, with 
your uſual kindneſs, pardon all faults in this my 
very ſhort and imperfect ſketch of Aimilianns's 
character. I have the more reaſon to make this 
excuſe, as his character is, according to the ge- | 
nerally received opinion, full of the higheſt excel- 
lence; animated with the beauty and majeſty of 
virtue; and, as it were, the Belvedere Apollo of 
the roman hiſtory. 


Tur moſt ſplendid panegyric on his memory 
might be compiled, from the accumulated autho- 
rities and teſtimonies, not only of Salluſt and Pa- 
terculus ; but allo of thoſe much greater names, — 
Polybius and Tully, - . 


And yet, I muſt own my fears, that theſe en- 
comiums are, at leaſt in ſome reſpetts, exagge- 
rated. Tully in particular ſeems to have been 
carried much too far, by his partial love and ad- 
miration of this, his favourite hero, 

Bur 
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Bur it does not at all become perſons of my 
ignorance and weakneſs of judgment, to pretend 
to criticiſe ſo illuſtrious a writer. 


I is on all hands however agreed, that Æmi- 
lanus certainly was poſſeſſed of many very emi- 
nent virtues, Let us duly ſtudy and imitate theſe. 


* * * 


— 


Tux company now deſcended through the long 
paſſage of the Conclave into the great Vatican 
piaz za; where they found their coach waiting for 


them :—perhaps near the ſpot where once ſtood 


the pyramid of Æmilianus. 


In their way home, as they paſſed over Ponte 
St. Angelo, the eldeſt of the young gentlemen 
looked out of the coach-window on the right ; 
and viewing with a ſigh the ruins of the adjoining 
Pons Triumphalis, thus addreſſed himſelf to Cr:to, 
who ſat oppoſite to him. 


I couLD not help obſerving, dear fir, that in 
your lecture on Scipio Æmilianus, as on the one 
hand you were cautious of reciting the extravagant 
encomiums, which are heaped on his memory by 
ſome of the ancients; ſo, on the other, you were 

s totally 
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totally ſilent as to the objections made to his cha- 
racter, —how truly I do not Nn to judge. — 
by ſome modern writers, 


INDEED the general kind intent of your preſent 
courſe of lectures ſeems, to make it highly proper 
for us to conſider theſe roman heroes, ſo far as 
truth will allow, in the moſt amiable light ; to be 
ſilent as to their ſuppoſed defects; and to do as 
ample juſtice as may be to all their real virtues. 
Such was the conduct of your beloved favourite, 
the very learned and moſt amiable Mr. Rollin ; 
whoſe writings have been ſo highly beneficial to 
the youth of chr:/kendom ; and who, for that 
noble purpoſe, has always wiſely deſcribed this 
and the other famed virtuous characters of ancient 
times, in the moſt candid and favourable manner. 
Yet, ſurely, Scipio Æmilianus had not the hap- 
pineſs of being, in all parts of his life, equally 
glorious. 


Unnarey Numantia /—Perhaps it was over 
this, now ruined, Ponte Trionfale, that Scipio 
paſſed in rere on that far from glorious occa- 
fion. How much more honourable would it have 
been for him, had he trodden in the generous 
footſteps of your juſtly admired Naſica ; had he 


endeavoured to ſave that brave nation !— —ſi, pſec 
vir 
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vir fortiſſi mus, viros ejuſdem indolis, n 
conſervaſſet ! 


If the roman government had then been gene- 
tous enough to feel any reverence for bravery and 
merit in an enemy ; if they had preſerved any 
memory of their own ancient charaQer,—the 
greatneſs of which was founded in juſtice and 
mercy; if they had retained any regard for ſolemn 
treaties, or even for common honeſty and grati- 
tude; if, in ſhort, any of theſe conſiderations had 
held it's due influence on their minds ; certainly, 
non delenda eſſet Numantia. | 


ON our ſetting out from England, you may 
remember we had ſome thoughts of making our 
route hither, not by France or Germany, as both 


of thoſe paſſages to 7taly ſeemed to be ſhut up by 


the war; but by Liſbon, or Oporto, through Spain 
to Barcelona ; where we intended to reimbark for 
Leghorn. 


In the portugueſe part of that journey, I flat- 
tered myſelf, as I had then been juſt reading the 
ſecond part of Mr. Hooke's Roman Hiſtory,—that 
perhaps I might have the pleaſure of paſſing by 
the place of the tomb of Virialus. In travelling 
through Old Caſtile, I certainly intended to have 
viſited the ſpot where Numaniia ſtood, even 

though 
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though it had lain a' hundred miles out of the 


road*, 


Ir would have increaſed my rapture on that 
occaſion, if I could have carried with me thither 
any ſenſible hani book, "deſcriptive of the an- 
cient ſtate of the place, and ſpeaking of the hero- 
iſm of it's ancient inhabitants with a due patriotic 
ardour. 


CErxTAINLY, on that ſpot, I ought to have 
thought of the heroes of Sparn alone. In all the 
roman armics, which were engaged in the long 
and heavy war of Numantia, hardly any perſon, 
of the ſuperiour officers at leaſt, ſeems to have de- 
ſerved that name. If any, it was Mancinus, His 
voluntary dedition of himſclf—to adopt the latin 
word—was far more truly glorious—than the 
triumph of Scipio. 


Tux numantine campaign, replied Crito, ſeems 
indeed to be that part of Scipio's hiſtory, which 
is moſt barren of true praiſe. But barren as it is, 


ſome uſeful things may be gathered from it. 
Ir we turn our eyes to the roman camp, we 
ſhall find Scipio buſy, in introducing a very laud- 


* Numantia was ſituate ſome few miles diſtant from the 
city of Soria, in Old Caſtile, Difiannaire Hiſtorique, 
able 
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able reformation of that degenerate and corrupted 
army. We ſhall find him, by the ſtrictneſs of his 
diſcipline, and by the force of his own example, 
extirpating many vices there: —firſt, intempe- 
rance, that general root of all evil; then ſloth; 


then fear. 


Tuksz things certainly deſerve our notice and 
veneration, although the hiſtory of the numan- 
tine war in general, ſo far, I mean, as it reſpects 
the condutt of the roman government, is very 
ſhocking and infernal. It's horrid guilt is indeed 
one of the blackeſt ſtains upon the roman annals. 


Ver let us candidly remember, that Scipio 
moſt unwillingly accepted the conſulſhip, and 
conſequent command, in the latter end of that 
war. Happy would it have been for him, if in 
his ſenatorial capacity he had exerted all his influ- 
ence to prevent it ;—if he had, though with what- 
ever difficulty, prevailed on the proud roman 
government to confirm Mancinus's treaty. 


Bur, though he were utterly unable to prevail, 
in the cauſe of juſtice, yet, let us not pretend to 


palliate. He ought never to have made himſelf 


an inſtrument of the wickedneſs of ſuch a go- 
vernment. He ought to have ſaved Numantia 
from ruin, juſt as his father alſo ſhould have ſaved 
. Epirus. = NUMAN- 
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NUMANTTA and Carthage were indeed the 
principal conſiderations, that checked me from 
tranſcribing thoſe exceſſive panegyrics, with 
which the ancient writers have rather loaded than 
honoured the memory of Æmilianus. Theſe con- 
ſiderations, however, weighty as they are, ought 
not to hinder us from paying a due reſpect to 
whatever was truly laudable in his character. 


Wr are now, my dear fellow-ſtudents, at length 
arrived at the period of the Second Part of our 
roman ſtudies. In theſe laſt five days converſa- 
tions, we have run through the times, to which 
Polybius limited his hiſtory ; beginning at the firſt, 
and ending at the laſt punic war. 


Tax Third Part of our roman ſtudies will com- 
prehend about the ſame ſpace of time with the 
EuÞunuz of Appian. 


Bur before we begin it, I muſt beg to be al- 
lowed a week at leaſt, for the diſpoſing and cor- 
recting of my papers. You cannot, in the mean 
while, fail to find ſome other employment of your 
time, much more amuſing, let me hope: and 
probably alſo, much more inſtructive. | 


ROMAN 
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CHAPTER I. 


ELEVENTH DAY'S CONVERSATION. 


Tun writs for the election of the preſent par- 
liament, which is the twelfth of Great Britain, 
were iſſued in the ſummer 1761. Near twenty 
young gentlemen, who have now ſeats in the 
houſe of commons, were then at Rome, or in 
ſome neighbouring parts of Italy. Moſt of them 
were on this occaſion called home: but the ſet of 
friends, whoſe converſations are now relating, 
was not diſturbed by this avocation. The eldeſt 
of theſe youths had his ſeat already ſecured; and 
the reſt of the company were heartily glad, that 
they were far diſtant from the ſtrife, quarrels, 
and many other diſagreeable circumſtances, which 
frequently attend country elections. | 

You. 1. K k THE 
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Tu gentlemen, who were now leaving Rome, 
paſſed their laſt evening together at the lodgings 
of the eldeſt of theſe three friends. At ſupper, 
the converſation turned on parliamentary affairs, 
and continued on 'the ſame topic with much 
earneſtneſs till midnight; when, according to the 
italian cuſtom of travelling, the poſt-chaiſes came 
to the door. About half an hour afterwards, 
which time was paſſed in many kind and friendly 
wiſhes, on each fide, on taking leave, the travel- 
lers ſet out to Viterbo in their way to London, and 
the other gentlemen retired to their ſeveral lodg- 
ings to bed. 


eva rev &ANOE 
Edo T&vvuxiou parry JETPyLEYH VTVW, 


Bor ſuch was not the caſe with him, who had 
entertained the company this evening. Being 
accuſtomed to great moderation in his diet, and 
being never without employment, he, like Cr:to, 
and his two other companions, uſually allowed 
only fome few hours of the four and twenty for 
ſleep: But to-night, after his firſt lumber, he 
role again; and fitting down alone, ſpent all the 
reſt of the night in his ſtudies: the time of his 
ſerving the public in a ſenatorial capacity now 
approaching; and the converſation of the pre- 
AY evening having filled his mind with much 

ſolici- 
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ſolicitude, to render himſelf worthy of that 
ſtation, 


Hz was the leſs inclined to ſleep to-night, as 
the weather was remarkably tempeſtuous: a very 
violent ſtorm of wind riſing about two or three 
hours after midnight, the noiſe and roar of which 
were much increaſed by the loud claps of thunder 
that accompanied it. 


Bur even ſuch a hurricane as this did not much 
interrupt his attention. It had broken his ſlum- 
bers indeed, but was not able to check or con- 
fuſe his train of thinking. For as his political 
ſtudies were not of a ſuperficial or ſhallow kind, 
but, on the contrary, ſuch as required much 
ſtrength of judgment, and labour of reaſoning; 
his mind was conſequently, during his applica- 
tion, neceſſarily rendered almoſt as inſenſible to 
outward objects, as the mind of a philoſopher is, 
while following a long proceſs of calculation, or 
mathematical demonſtration, By breakfaſt-time 
however he grew fatiated with ſtudy; and was 
much pleaſed to ſee his noble friend, with Cr:to 
and his pupil, enter the room to drink their cho- 
colate with him. 


Wuar a dreadful night, ſaid Crito's pupil, 
has this been for the ſervants who are attending 
our friends to Viterbo! But they have good 

| K K 2 maſters, 
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maſters, who will take care of their health, and 
amply repay all their fatigues.—We ought to be 
glad, for their ſakes, that the ſtorm has not been 
attended with any rain. 


- I «a6 a 


Tu ſtorm ſcems to be abating, replied the 
young nobleman: but the wind is {till ſo high, | 
that I am afraid we cannot deſire your good tutor 
to reſume his courſe of lectures this morning. 
Viſiting antique ruins in ſuch rough weather is not 
pleaſant, or perhaps ſafe. Many of thoſe ſhattered 
buildings are daily nodding, and announcing 
their fall. I ſhould not be ſurprized to hear, that 
this morning's tempeſt had carried away the re- 
mains of the roof of the temple of Minerva 
Medica, or brought down the eaſtern end of the 
Coloſſeum. | 


fd Sr —_——— „ at 


I ors, ſaid the eldeſt of the young gentle 
men, the afternoon will be calm enough for the 
purpoſe; for- turning to Crito—I muſt own my- 
ſelf very deſirous of attending your next lecture, 
as you have now brought us to that period in the 
roman hiſtory, that moſt remarkable period, and 6 Zh 
as it were grand climaQteric of it's political conſti- 
tution, when the Gracckhi—But let not me imper- | 
tinently pretend to talk on a ſubjea, on which 
= I ought much rather to be liſtening to your in- 
| ſtructions. | 


DE. 
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DAR fir, replied Crito, had we not better 
totally lay aſide all thoughts of ſtudy for to-day. 
Your ſervants, who are gratefully anxious for 
every thing that regards your health, tell me, that 
you have been ſtudying almoſt the whole night. 
This application is by far too much. Let me 
perſuade you to give the remainder of this day to 
amuſement. 


CuocolArE being now brought into the 
room, the company fat down to breakfaſt; during 
which' the maſter of the houſe could not forbear 
turning the converſation to the great works of 
public utility, which might be expected from the 
next parliament. 


Tys firſt work, ſaid Crito's pupil, in which 
my tutor hopes you will be engaged in your firſt 
ſeſſion, is the ſettlement of a general peace; a 
peace, the benefits of which will be felt round 
the whole world. 


Tux x,—turning round a terreſtrial globe which 
ſtood by him in the window,—'The Weſft-Indzes, 
and North-America; Europe; and Aſia, even to 
it's moſt eaſtern iſlands; continued he, are all 
afflicted by this war. The angel of the ſun, 
Milton's Uriel, muſt continually be viewing ſome 
part of the havoc and miſery occaſioned by it. 
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How earneſtly muſt he deſire to be freed from ſo 
hateful an object. 


Tlzhv Tperev 0o0s Qaciva, 
Noc O inTotvokuv Opyuuy xeYoguper©- wav, 
TazuroÞeuyuv, wfuuy Te, SMA evYpurav®, 


As ſoon as the ſalutary work of a general peace 
is completed, ſaid the young nobleman, addreſ- 
ſing himſelf to the elder of his young friends, 
perhaps there will be wanted a ſecond work, of a 


'femilar nature. I know nothing myſelf of poli- 


tics; but I think I have heard you obſerve, that 


a war with foreign ſtates is generally followed by 


inteſtine diviſions in our own. If ſuch ſhould 
be the caſe of Great Britain, 1 hope you will 
have the happineſs and honour of contributing to 
our internal pactfication allo. 


INDEED, ſaid Crito, however ſeldom my atten. 
tion 1s given to ſtate affairs, yet I could not help 
thinking of Great Britain this morning, while I 
was copying ſome lines from the beginning of 
Freinſhem1us's 58th book. Hactenus egregiam 
romanæ rei formam, ingentium bellorum letos 


ſemper exitus, raras intered clades, rara armorum 


dedecora, ſed melioribus ſtatim correfla con ſiliis 


* How, Il, N. 4. 
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*fatiſque enarravimus. Nunc internæ ſeditiones, 
ortæ d Graccho, graves atque plenæ diſcriminis. 
The firſt part of this paragraph I thought rather 
too cloſely ſuited to the ſtate of the preſent war: 
may the latter part of it be found inapplitable to 
any enſuing tranſactions in parliament. 


INTESTINE diviſions, replied the eldeſt of the 
young gentlemen, are, I believe, very irkſome 
kinds of buſineſs to members both of the upper 
and lower houſe. But if we conſider ſuch diſſen- 
tions, as to their bad effects without doors, we 
ſhall at leaſt have the ſatisfaQtion to find them not 
ſo diſmal as the miſery, rage, and horrour of the 
war. May our firſt ſeſſion be ſuch as your pupil 
kindly wiſhes it; and if the two or three follow- 
ing ſeſſions ſhould happen to be too much taken 
up with party-ſtruggles, yet we may comfort our- 
ſelves with the reflection, that theſe ſtruggles are 
generally guiltleſs of blood, and, if government 
be properly patient and prudent, are likely to 
abate ſoon, and vaniſh away. In the mean time 
works of great public utility may be planned and 
prepared, ready to be brought on the carpet 
during the laſt two or three ſeſſions, if not ſooner. 
— But let us not talk any longer of politics. If 
we be to give this morning to amuſement, in 
what manner ſhall you chooſe to paſs it? 
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Tux converſation now went off to other ſub- 
jets. After ſome time the company roſe, and 
ſeparated. Crito walked to the Vatican library, | 
on the buſineſs of the greek manuſcript; and the 
- three young gentlemen dreſſed, and made a morn- 
ing-viſit to ſome of the roman nobility with whom 
they were acquainted. | | ; 


* 1 


Tux company dined together to-day as uſual. 
While at table, the young nobleman happening 
to expreſs a deſire of examining part of the archi- 
tetture of Porta Pia, his friends readily agreed 
to attend him thither, as ſoon as his ſervants could 
have finiſhed their dinner, and his coachman har- | 
heed the rovfes.'! | . 

) | ar | 

PORTA Pia is one of he gates of ee the | 


inner part of which was built from a deſign of | 
Michael Angelo, but was never completed. It 
ſtands near the ſpot of the ancient Porta Nomen- \ 
tang. = | | } 

| | 


ArTEtr the young nobleman had ſatisfied 

his curioſity at that place, Cr:to's pupil pro- 

| poſed taking a ſhort airing in the adjoining Cam- 
fpagna, | | | 


ABOUT 
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Ao two miles diſtant from the Porta Pia, 
the river Anio paſſes under a bridge called Ponte 
alla Mentana; a corruption of the words Pons 
Nomentanus. 


FronTING the further end of this bridge is a 
round hillock, very famous in hiſtory, It is the 
Mons ſacer. | 


Ar this place the coach arrived about three 
and twenty o'clock*®. The gentlemen alighted at 
the foot of the bridge, and clambering up the 
hillock, ſat down on the graſs. 


Tu ſurveyed with pleaſure the landſkip be- 
fore them, overſpread with a ſingular calmneſs 
and tranquillity, For the ſtorm had quite ſub- 
ſided, . Not even a breeze was now ſtirring. The 
fields and meadows were all in the deepeſt ſtill- 
neſs, except only when the filence was interrupted 
by the lowings of ſome of the white oxen, which 
were feeding on the banks of the river. The 
river itſelf was ſmooth as glaſs, and exactly an- 
ſwered to it's ancient deſcription ; 


Ad genitorem Ano labens fine murmure Tibrim. 


Tas ſerenity of this evening, ſaid Cro's pupil, 
what a beauty does it add to every object! The 


* Our five in the afternoon, 
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proſpect at another time would not perhaps ap- 
pear beautiful in any remarkable degree ; but in 
this pleaſant hour does it not recall to your me- 
mory the idea of thoſe charming meadows, which 
we ſaw ſome months paſt, near the ſources and 
ancient temple of Clitumnus? This landſkip 
ſcems alſo, as combined with it's preſent ſtillneſs, 
to reſemble in ſome degree that quiet and peace- 
able ſcene of the rural retreats of the nymph 
Egeria, which you, my noble friend, admired 
this morning in the Colonna gallery, as deſcribed 
by the pencil of Claude Lorrain. 


My dear pupil, ſaid Crito, tranquillity and 
peace have on every thing the fame bleſſed effect; 
on the face of nature both by ſea and land; on 
the human countenance and mind; on all the 
ſcenes of domeſtic life; on all public affairs. 


May we not conſider, dear fir, (in ſaying this 


he turned to the eldeſt of the young gentlemen) 
the preſent delightful calm, which has ſucceeded 
to ſo rough a ſtorm, as a kind of emblem of that 
public tranquillity and concord, which, after 
much civil diſſenſion, your Menenius Agrippa, 
the PEACE-MAKER®, was ſo happy as to nego- 
tiate and ſettle on this very ſpot of this truly ſacred 
mount. 
* Sec book i. p. 70. 
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MENENIUS'S ſpeech on that occaſion ſeems 
totally different from the orations, with which the 
roman hiſtory is in other parts adorned. It's ſtyle 
is ſurpriſingly oriental. How to account for 
this, I cannot tell. —But let us not think of the 
ſpeech, which, of whatever kind it was, ſeems 
well adapted to the time and audience : let us fix 
our attention on it's deſign and effect. 


May it be your glory, my dear patriotic 
friend, in the progreſs of your parliamentary life, 
to imitate ſuch an example of true ſenatorial wiſ- 
dom: I mean, if you ſhould ever live to lee ſuch 
unhappy times. According to the kind wiſhes 
which your two worthy friends breathed from 
their hearts this morning, may you be always the 
ready inſtrument of Providence for healing party- 
diviſions, and for preſerving the internal har- 
mony, as well as external peace of your country. 


IT is a maxim commonly received, that ſome 
diviſions are neceſſary to ſupport freedom. If 
this maxim be true, which I muſt own 1 very 
much doubt, parties muſt exiſt in Britain, as in 
. all other countries of liberty; yet, however this 
may be, it is ſurely one of the nobleſt cares of 
political wiſdom, to prevent ſuch diſſenſions from 
ever becoming exce/ſive. | 


Burt 


. 
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Bur let me not be ſo foolifh as to pretend to 


play the politician. The profeſſion, of which I 
am a very unworthy member, demands another 
ſtyle. As chriſtians, it is our daily duty to take 
all opportunities of abating the rancour of faction; 


to labour for peace, according to our power; and ' 


at leaſt to preſerve undiminiſned in our own 
breaſts the ſpirit of univerſal charity. 


Ir may be very conducive to this laſt good 
purpoſe, if we take care duly to reverence and 
love the good men of all parties. 


Ix the laſt article of this your kind advice, 
replied the worthy young man, I have been 
already inſtructed in ſome meaſure-by your pupil. 
When we ſtudied the engl:/h hiſtory together at 


home, it was always the object of his generous 


and impartial mind to conſider the great charac- 
ters of every party, and to examine not ſo much 
the imperfections as virtues in each. When with 
due reverence I opened the ſplendid pages of 
the life of Hampden, he liſtened to me with the 
greateſt candour; but immediately afterwards de- 
ſired me to turn to Lord Falkland's amiable cha- 
rafter in Clarendon. Laſt week too, when we re- 
ceived the parcel of new pamphlets from London, 
he ſhowed me with particular pleaſure both thoſe 
characters as they appear together in the firſt pages 
of the lately-publiſhed 5 Dialogues of the Dead.” 

| Bor 
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Bur why do we ſuſpend our roman ſtudies ? 
Wich the ſame generous and impartial ſpirit let 
us conſider the ancient hiſtory of Rome. Some 
few days ago we endeavoured to pay due honours 
to the memory of Scipio Africanus Minor: This 
evening, ſeated. as we are at preſent on th hill of 
concord, let us with due reſpett recollect the cha- 
racter of the Graccllli. 

I am always at your command, replied Cr:to ; 
but, if you have really no objection to employ 
half an hour at preſent in the conſideration of 
thoſe charatters, had we not better walk down to 
the other ſide of this hillock, as we ſhall thus be 
more out of ſight of the travellers on the road? 


I's how pleaſing a manner, ſaid Crito's pupil to 
the company, as they were walking down the hil- 
lock, does Virgil repreſent the Gracchi in the 
Elyſian fields, cloſely accompanying the great 
ſhades of the Scipios and the Catos ? 


Quis te magne Cato, tacitum, aut te Coſſe relinquat ? 
QuisGracchi genus? aut geminos, duo fulmina belli, 


Scipiadas* ? 


Ir I remember right, Voltaire, in his Henriade, 
—part of which we read together, with great 


* /ENE1D, vi. 841. 
| | pleaſure, 
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pleaſure, one afternoon in the park of Vincennes, 
near Paris, —in his deſcription of Elyſium, joins 
together all the heroes of his nation in the ſame 
manner. 


Les plus grands ennemis, les plus fiers adverſaires, 
Reunis dans ces lieux, ne ſont plus que des freresv. 


You may recollect in the engl:/h hiſtory, an- 
ſwered Crito, a thought of the ſame kind, but 
much more exalted, I mean part of that ſpeech 
of fir Thomas More, with which, on recciving 
ſentence of death, he bade farewel to the lords 
who had condemned him. But let us fit down 
in this retired place, and confine ourſelves to 
our claſſical ſtudies. , 


In what manner, dear fir, continued Cr:to, 
after ſome ſhort pauſe, addreſſing himſelf to the 
eldeſt of the young gentlemen, ſhall I endea- 
vour to ſpeak on the hiſtory of the Gracchi ? 
This ſubjett is in ſome of it's parts ſo deeply po- 
litical, as to ſeem by no means a proper topic for 
a clergyman: on thoſe parts I muſt therefore be 
ſilent. In diſcourſing even on it's other circum- 

* Henriade, livre vii. ver. 250. 

+ Sir Thomas More at that time expreſſed his hopes, 
& that he ſhould meet them all, and be made happy with 
them for ever, in thoſe manſions of perpetual peace 
joy, where St. Paul and St. Stephen, though in this world 


one was the perſecutor of the other, even unto death, are 
now joined together in love and friendſhip to all eternity.“ 


ſtances, 
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ſtances, I am apprehenſive that I ſhall fall into a 
ſtyle unſuitable to me; for I muſt own, that in 
drawing up this paper I have more frequently 
conſidered what your thoughts would probably be 
on the ſubjea, than what ought to be my own ; 
if indeed I ought to have any at all on ſuch a 
topic, 


PEerHaAPs the moſt agreeable method, which 
you can take, for conſidering the charatters of the 
- Gracchi, will be to turn your thoughts to their 
favourite object, the houſe of commons; and to 
pleaſe yourſelf with imagining ſome of your 
young friends, now on the road to Viterbo, to be 
making their firſt entrance into that aſſembly, 
with the ſame qualifications, and the ſame diſpo- 
fitions, with which theſe young romans fir/t en- 
tered the comitia and ſenate. | : 


Ir is difficult indeed to conceive any young 
patriots beginning their legiſlative labours with 
greater or nobler hopes, 


GRACCHI. 


Tre Gracchi were deſcended from ſome of 
the moſt illuſtrious families in their country : 
they were grandſons of Scipio Africanus Major, 
and ſons of that Gracchus, who, though at the 

very 
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very head of the roman ſtate, was far more en- 
nobled by his virtues, than by any of his high 
offices and public honours. 


Tux Gracchi bore a ſtrong fraternal reſem- 
blance to each other, in their private life, as well 
as in their military and political actions. Let 
me obſerve however, that in all theſe reſpects 
the elder is eſteemed to have been ſuperiour to 


the younger. 


TIBERIUS GRACCHUS was naturally en- 
dowed with a great genius, and an excellent 
heart. Theſe two ineſtimable qualifications were 
improved and increaſed by an education, which is 
celebrated in hiſtory as ſingularly good. 


IN his private character he was remarkable for 
early virtue; particularly for temperance, bra- 
very, liberality, and greatneſs of mind. It is 
ſaid, that, though at that period the young nobili- 
ty of his country were in general perſons of good 
and high characters, yet Tiberius Gracchus ſhowed 
a genius for true virtue far beyond all others of 
his time of life, | 


As to the military character, a profeſſion which 
always made a conſiderable part of the life of 


the young roman nobility, as at preſent of the 
french, 


 — 
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french, he was in this alſo very eminent. He 
had the happineſs to ſerve in Africa under his 
brother-in-law Scipio Africanus Minor. He took 
that opportunity of diligently ſtudying the noble 
example of his glorious commander ; and by this 
ſtudy was excited to an ardent emulation of his 
virtues, and imitation of his actions. By theſe 
means he in a ſhort time excelled all the other 
young officers, as much in the regularity of his 
behaviour, as in the heroic degree of his courage. 
In the ſtorming of Carthage, Tiberius Gracchus 
was the firſt who ſcaled the walls. 


Duke his following campaigns in Spain he 
ſtill enjoyed the ſame ample reputation both for 
valour and wiſdom: and this his high character 
was ſtill more exalted by the particular reſpett and 
veneration, which he ſhowed to his commander 
Mancinus, though the moſt unfortunate perhaps 
of all the roman generals. Let me venture to 
obſerve, however, that it would have been a con- 
fiderable addition to the military glory of Grac” 
chus, had he imitated the noble behaviour of 
Mancinus, in voluntarily ſurrendering himſelf to 
the numantines, Mancinus and Tiberius Grac- 
chus might then have been regarded as a, pair of 
heroes worthy to be paralleled with the ancient 
Poſthumi: * and Veturii. 

0 ook i. p. 133. 
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Bur the parts of his character, which certainly 
will draw your attention in the ſtrongeſt manner, 
are his qualifications for the profeſſion of legi/la- 
ture : that exalted profeſſion, which was the glory 
of the roman, as it is at preſent of the engliſſi gentry. 


i. Eloquence. 2. Integrity. 3. Political Wiſdom, 


Ir ſeems univerſally agreed, that Tiberius Grac- 
chus was moſt eminently endowed with theſe no- 
ble qualifications when he firſt entered on his le- 
giſlative life. Vita innocentiſſimus, ingenio floren- 
tiſimus, propoſito fanfiſſimus ; tantus denique 
adornatus virtutibus, quantas perfefla & naturd & 
induſtrid mortalis conditio recißit. If theſe ex- 
preſſions of Felleius Paterculus ſeem too much in 
the ſtyle of extravagant panegyric, let us recol- 


lect the teſtimony which Tully, though of the op- 
Polite party to Gracchus, bears in his favour, 


TIBERIUS GRACCHUS, qud gravitate vir! 
qud eloquentia! qud: dignitate ! nihil ut a patris, 
avique, præſtabili, inſignigue virtute, preterquam 
quod à ſenatu deſciverat, deflexiſſet*. 


1. On his oratorical qualifications it will be 
needleſs for me to pretend to enlarge; as I am 
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very ſure, that you, dear fir, remember much 
better than myſelf the very high degree of admira- 
tion, with which all the ancient writers ſpeak of 
the eloquence of both theſe illuſtrious brothers; 
and the particular deſcription of each, which 
Tully frequently gives in ſeveral parts of his rhe- 
torical works. | | 


2. Burt if in the aſſemblies of the roman legil- 
lature the Gracchi could by ſuch eloquence ſo 
richly diſplay the talents of their great minds ; 
their good hearts alſo, particularly. that of the 
elder, diſcloſed there a treaſure far more noble, 
How exemplary was their upr:ghtneſs, their con- 
tempt f riches, their fortitude, and activity in 
promoting whatever they thought uſeful, juſt, or 
honourable for their country? Permit me on this 
occaſion to join my wiſhes to thoſe of my good 
pupil, that two perſons of this company may, in 
the auguſt aſſemblies of the britz/h legiſlature, 
appear in ſome reſpetts like theſe patriot roman 
brothers; free indeed from their defects, but 
ſhining in all their abilities and real virtues. 


g. Let me haſten to their third qualification, 
1 mean, political wiſdom. I confeſs myſelf by 
no means a proper judge of this in general: yet 
there is one part of it, which is intelligible to 
perſons of the meaneſt capacity, and delerves 
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great commendation from perſons of every pro- 
feſſion. 


IN multitudine populi dignitas regis, & in Pau- 
citate plebis ignominia principisx. The principal 
object of Tiberius's politics was population: If 


his plan had been executed, he would have been, * 
as Appian ſays, Krigys 8 puns wo, 8de evOyevs;, - 


eng wayruy d ev ITMA ehyuy. 


Ir I be not miſtaken, ſaid the eldeſt of the 
young gentlemen, that great deſign of Tiberius 
Gracchus is ſaid to have firſt ariſen in his mind, 
when being on a journey through ſome parts of 
Italy, he was an eye-witneſs of the deſolation 
of the country. Our friends, who are now on the 
road to Viterbo, have had the ſame diſmal ſpetta- 
cle all this day. May they long remember it! 
May the ſad idea of a depopulated country dwell 
on their minds when ſeated in parliament !—May 
it lead them to a ſyſtem of politics productive of 
the oppoſite bleſſings !—But, let me not interrupt 
you. I am by no means capable of talking on 
this ſubjea, or indeed on any other political 
queſtion. The firſt years of my parliamentary 
life will, I hope, be paſſed by me in as deep a 
filence, as the novitiate of a * or ciſ- 
tercian. Pray proceed. 
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Iv DEE D, dear fir, replied Crito, I know not 
how to proceed, or what to ſay on the following 
actions of the Gracchi. The beſt judges in poli- 
tics ſeem to be divided in their opinions on this 
ſubject. However, the candid ſentiment of Plu- 
tarch, who lived a long time after the republic 
and all it's parties were no more, particularly de- 
ſerves your attention. It ſeems impartial, and, 
to me at leaſt, ſatisfactory. He is of opinion, 
that however juſt, great, and glorious, the poli- 
tical deſigns of the Gracchz were at firſt ; yet by 
the violence of their contention on thoſe ſubjeRas, 
they were worked up to a heat of temper, which 
was not their uſual happy diſpoſition ; and were 
hurried into ſuch actions, and ſuch extremes of 
government, as were really inexcuſable. 


Tuts on the whole ſeems to have been the 
truth of the caſe: and with this reflection of Plu- 
tarch we may very properly conclude our preſent 
converſation on this ſubject. Yet, whatever were 
the defecte of the Gracchz, let us not forget their 
great virtues; or cloſe our ſtudy of their hiſtory 
without expreſſing ſome due concern at the un- 
happy cataſtrophe of all their Jabours. 


PERMIT me to plan out your ſtudy for to- 
morrow morning. If you pleaſe we will firſt go 


to the Capitol; and in ſome of the retired apart- 
Ll; mente 


| 
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ments over the porticos, read Freinſliemius's or 
Plutarch's deſcription of the death of Tiberius 
Gracchus. You have already peruſed the hiſtory 
of ſome of his father's good actions in that fame 


place“. 


- Tyugncs we will proceed to the Aventiine 
hill; on your approach to which your heart will 
beat with rapture in the recollection, that the tem- 
ple of Liberty , which was built, if I be not 
miſtaken, by the father of the Gracchz,—ſtood 


on that mount. We will go into the Priorato 


garden there, and thence look down on the 
remains of the Sublician bridge. Perhaps alſo 
our noble young friend may be inclined to take a 
ſketch of the proſpett of the rifing grounds on the 
other ſide of the Tiber. We will afterwards re- 
tire to one of the arbours in that garden, and read 
Plutarch's moving deſcription of the death of 
Caius. 


WII I not a tear or two drop on the page? 


PRMuIT me to read to you at preſent one of 
my ſhort memorandum papers. It contains a 


See book ii. of this work, p. 320, 

+ In relation to this , temple of liberty, ſee 
Livy, lib. 24. c. 16, at the beginning of the paragraph, 
Sce alſo Abbate Venuti's Diſſertation de Dea Libertate, 


paragraph 
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paragraph of Freinſiemius; the poetic imagery 
in the concluſion of which gave my pupil much 
pleaſure. 


Gracchorum elogium. Hunc curſum exitumque 
vitæ nobile par fratrum habuit : quaſi, quibus na- 
tura & educatio ingenium & alia præclara ſimiliter 
contulerant, eos etiam germanis, ut ita dicam, caſi- 
bus fatorum induſtria damnaviſſet. Uterque inſignis 
animo, & par cuilibet ducum futurus ; tum abſti- 
nentia & facundid inter precipuos fuit : uterque 
amore reipublicæ, quam oppreſſa plebe ingenud ſen- 
ſim robore virorum ſubducto labefactari per avari- 
tiam principum ſenſerant arduum opus ; & ad ex- 
tremum infelix moliti, quorum con ſulere commodis 
ſtuduerant eorum metu proditi, haudquaquam dig- 
nam ſanctiſſimi propoſiti mercedem retulerunt. Po- 
ſted tamen, ut vera rerum pretia mortales ſerò in- 
telligunt, revixit ipſorum in mentibus civium amor, 
ut & effigies haberent in propatulo, & primitias 
fruftuum locis, ubi interfetti illi fuerant, libarent: 
quibuſdam etiam quotidiana ibi ſacra facientibus, 
adorantibuſque quaſi ad pulvinaria Deorum“. 


CRITO now folded up again his paper; and 
after ſome ſhort pauſe, Pardon me, ſaid he, my 
dear patriotic friend: but, ſurely, internal dil- 


* Freinfb. lib. 61. c. 36. 


E 8 ſenſions 
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ſenſions in a ſtate are evils much more formidable 
than what you ſeemed to think this morning. 


Ir is true, that party-ſtruggles in parliament 
have not of late terminated in civil wars. But 
this has not always been the caſe: witneſs the 
fields of Newberry and Chalgrave, where lord 
Falkland and your Hampden expired. You viſited 
both thoſe fields in an excurſion from Oxford. 
Confider what were then your thoughts. 


Cons1DER allo the hiſtory of Rome. It's par- 
ty-ſtruggles were indeed guiltleſs of murder, till 
theſe times of the Gracchi. But what tragic ſcenes 
then enſued? Reflect to-morrow morning, while 
you are looking on thoſe ſpots of ground, which 
drank their blood; reflect, that it was civil diſ- 
cord which ſhortened the lives of theſe patriots, 
and, what you will think far more dreadful, black- 
enced their memories. 


That circumſtance, I muſt own, replied the 
eldeſt of the young gentlemen, is particularly 
grievous. A patriot, I think, ought not for the 
ſake of his country to be too fearful of civil diſ- 
ſenſions; malo periculoſam libertatem, quam quie- 
tum ſervitium, as a marechal of a poliſſi diet no- 
bly obſerved. A patriot ought to be fi, lefs 
apprehenſive of perſonal danger in ſuch diſtrac- 
| tions, 
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tions. But calumny who can bear? Calumny is per- 
haps the moſt bitter and poiſonous produtt of civil 
diſcord. Envenomed hints, ambiguous imputations, 
crimes darkly alleged, but void of all foundation ; 
— theſe are then the weapons of the abandoned, but 
cunning defamer ; weapons, far more ſharp than 
the ſoldier's bayonet, or executioner's axe. 


IT has always appeared very unaccountable to 
me, ſaid Crito's pupil, that though of all the 
heroes Rome ever produced none was more 
generous and humane than Cazus Gracchus, and 
of all the roman matrons none more reſpectable 
than his mother Cornelia; yet in thoſe factious 
times Cornelia was defamed, as having been con- 
cerned in the murder of her illuſtrious ſon-in-law ; 
and it was hinted, that Caius perhaps was one of 
her accomplices. Such is often the diabolic lan- 
guage of faction. But I forget that I am inter. 
rupting my tutor's lecture. 


I was going, replied Crito, to deſire you to 
reflect on the public miſery of thoſe and the fol- 
lowing times. For, after all, the cauſe of the 
public demands our compaſſion much more ſtrong- 
ly than the death or defamation of two or three 
great men. Wich Tiberius Gracchus were mur- 
dered three hundred roman citizens: with Caius 


ten times that number. In ſome few years aſter- 
wards 


— — 
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wards began the ſlaughters of the furious Marius, 


and the ſtill more inhuman havoc and carnage 
of Sylla. No waters of the Teverone*, or of the 
Tiber, will ever be able to waſh away thoſe ſtains 
from this land. | 


Tux period, from the murder of Tiberius Grac- 
chus to the final extinction of the common-wealth 
at the battle of Actium, was about one hundred 
years. | 


How great a part of that century was filled 
with civil war! civil war, more than once ac- 
companied with ſuch proſcriptions and maſſacres, 
as rendered it's uſual 


Grifly terrours, tenfold 
More dreadful and deform F. 


Burt let us not inflif unneceſſary pain on our 
minds, by the anticipation of ſuch horrours.— 
They will be the diſmal ſubjects of our medita- 
tations during the following week. May theſe 
meditations have their due effect on all our 


hearts! 


* Tewverone is the common name at preſent of the Axio; 


on the banks of which river this converſation is {aid to 


have happened. 
+ 22 book ii. 


CHAP, 
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c H A P. II. 


TWELFTH DAY'S CONVERSATION. 


Tu E engliſh at Rome may be generally con- 
ſidered as conſiſting of two diſtin claſſes, each 
of which 1s frequently aſſiſtant to the other ;—the 
gentlemen travellers, and the reſident artiſts, - 


Tux young nobleman, who has been ſo fre- 
quently mentioned with honour in theſe papers, 
had during ſeveral. months paſt received great 
aſſiſtance and inſtrudtion in his beloved ſtudies 
from ſome of theſe artiſts. By one of them in 
particular he was attended almoſt every afternoon, 
in examining the ſculptures and paintings in the 
roman palaces and villas. He was fitting at 
breakfaſt to-day with Crito and his two other 
friends, when this artiſt waited on him on ſome 
buſineſs relative to his profeſſion. Being deſired 
to fit down to breakfaſt, he in the courſe of con- 
verſation took the liberty, with a kind intention, 
to mention the diſtreſs of a young brother painter, 
of very good charatter, who lately arrived from 

Dublin, 
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Dublin, was in a very ill ſtate of health, and in 
very narrow circumſtances : 


Far from home,—an helpleſs ſtranger ! 


Taz young nobleman ſeemed to take no par- 
ticular notice of this affair. He talked on the 
ſubject for ſome few minutes in a very general 
manner; obſerving however, that it was to the 
honour of Ireland, that it ſent more ſtudents of 
the fine arts to Italy, than either Scotland or Eng- 
land. The converſation then went off to other 
topics. 


As ſoon however as breakfaſt was over, and 
the artiſt had taken his leave, this truly noble 
youth took Crito aſide; and, as he had ſome 
knowledge of the young iriſi ſtudent, begged 
the favour, that he would make him a viſit that 
morning, and with all ſecrecy and politeneſs (true 
politeneſs, founded on benevolence and humility) 
convey to him ſuch a ſum, as ſhould enable him 
not only to provide proper remedies and com- 
forts during his preſent illneſs; but might be ſuf- 
ficient alſo to ſupport him afterwards in his ſtudies 
here at Rome, for at leaſt a twelvemonth to come, 


Mos gladly was this commiſſion accepted by 


Crito. He immediately walked out to the young 
man's 
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man's lodgings, while, according to their deſign 

ol yeſterday evening, the reſt of the company 

went in the coach to the Capitoline and Aventine 
hills. 


. Ar TER having paſſed ſome conſiderable time 
at each of theſe places, particularly at the latter, 
the young nobleman aſked his companions, in 
what manner they would chooſe to employ the re- 
mainder of the morning. Cr:o's pupil on this 
occaſion communicated to the company an un- 
corrected paper of memorandums, which his tu- 
tor had put into his hands, as he was ſtepping 
into the coach. It was a paper of notes prepared 
by Crito, for the refreſhment of his memory, in 
caſe he ſhould have the honour of attending the 
young gentlemen this morning. 


IT is perhaps necdleſs to add, that the young 
gentlemen peruſed this paper with due attention, 
and employed themſelves accordingly, It's con- 
tents were as follows: 


* * * 


Memorandums for this morning. 


* nj To perſuade my young friends, after they 
have fully ſatisfied their curioſity on mount Aven- 


tine, 
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tine, to take an airing on the neighbouring aer 
way, as far as to the Capo di Bove. 


2. Wul rx on the road thither, to contrive to 
turn the converſation on the hiſtory of the times 
ſubſequent to the deaths of the Gracchi. To 
make ſome refle&ions on the pride, avarice, and 
venality of the roman patricians and ſenators, by 
whoſe vile example almoſt the whole nation was 
corrupted. To obſerve, that it was probably on 
ſome part of this Appian road that Fugurtha, on 
his return from Rome to Africa, ſtopt frequently 
to look back on this wretched city. To contraſt 
his ſpeech with that of Cyneas*, 


NY Bw” 0 Er +» 


3. As we draw nigh to Capo di Bove, to turn 
the converſation to the hiſtory of the family of 
the Metelli ; which family was about that time in 
it's greateſt ſplendour. To obſerve, that their 
ſepulchres were ſomewhere on this road; as is 
plain from Tully. Egreſſus ports Capend ſepulchra 
Metellorum, &ct. Some antiquaries have called 
the Capo di Bove the mauſoleum of that family; 
which ſeems a miſtake, for it was the monument 
of Cecilia Metella only, and the inſcription de- 
clares as much: It is very probable however, 


See book i. p. 171. 


7 T w/c. Qua. 1. 
mat 
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that this monument was erected in the neighbour- 
hood of the ſepulchres of her parents and anceſ- 
tors. While we continue near that place, if my 
young friends ſeem inclined to talk on that ſub- 
ject, to introduce the character of 


- 


Q. CACILIUS METELLUS 
NUMIDICUS : 


Wiſhing at the ſame time that the genius loci may 
conduct us through the long rows of ruined mo- 
numents, with which the Appran way is lined on 
each fide, to that tomb, where the aſhes of this 
noble ſenator are depoſited. 


11 may, perhaps, be moſt proper to conſider | 
him fit in his ſenatorial character. 


ELogukNCE. TZodem traflu temporum nitue- 
runt oratores Scipio, Lælius, duo Gracchi—nee 
prætereundus Metellus Numidicus, &c&. 


* 


Bur it was the chi glory of this noble ſenator, 
that he was inacceſſible to corruption (advorſus di- 
2itias invictum animum gerebat) at a time when 


Vell. Pater, lib. it, 


moſt 
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moſt of the nobility and ſenate had made them- 
ſelves the meaneſt ſlaves of avarice. Some of 
them were wretched enough to glory in their 
ſhame, receiving, almoſt publicly, the wages of 
perfidy from the hands of the bloody and impious 
Jugurtha. Pro alteno ſcelere & flagitio, quaſe 
ſud pro gloridy nitebantur. Rempublicam enim 
occupavere homines ſceleratiſſimi, cruentis mani- 
bus, immant avaritid, nocentiſſimi, & iidem ſu. 
perbiſſumi; quibus fides, decus, pietas, poſtrems 
honeſta atque inhoneſta omnia, queſtut erant. 


Ox this occaſion it may not be improper to re- 
mind my young friends of Velleius's very pointed 
reflection. Remoto Carthaginis metu, ſublatague 
imperii emuld, non gradu, fed præcipiti curſu, d 
virtute deſcitum, ad vitia tranſcurſum. Adeo 
mature d reflis in vitia, a vitiis in prava, a pra- 
vis in præcipitia pervenitur. 


In the midſt of ſuch contagion did Metellus 
preſerve his integrity. 


¶ Memorandum. To hint to my young member 
of parliament the very great danger of living in 
ſuch ſociety : but to add, as in juſtice I ought, 
that the roman ſenate, in theſe times, was perhaps 
a much worſe ſet of men, than any political aſ- 


ſembly, in any other country or age. | 
To 


E 
# 
t 
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To confider Metellus, ſecondly, in his e 
character. 


As Anim; corrupted, ſo were it's armies z 
particularly that in Africa, The commanders, 
generals, colonels, and captains, were bribed by 
the enemy: the ſoldiers all undiſciplined*. 


Ceæcilius autem Metellus Cos, in Africam miſſus, 
exereitum ingenti ſeveritate & moderatione correcs 
tum (cum nihil in quemquam cruentum faceret) ad 
diſciplinam romanam reduxittf. In ed difficul- 
tate Metellum magnum & ſapientem virum fuiſſe 
comperior.—Prohibendo a deliflis magis, quam 
dindicando, exereitum brevi confirmavitt. 


Hz then carried on the wat—that war, which 
perhaps was the moſt juſt and honourable in 
which Rome was ever engaged—with great dili- 
gence and activity. 


Nihil in Numidid infectum Metello: quippe qui 
omnia arma, tela, equos, locos, tempora, denique 
naluram ipſam, ecæœteris imperitantem, induſtrid 
viceratß. 


Salluſt. e. 38. | + Futrop, lib. 3. 
1 Salli. e. 48. $ Sallnft, o. 36. 


Vor. I. Mm S1MILAR 
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SIMILAR Is the relation of Velleius Paterculys. 
Bellum jugurthinum geſtum eſt per Metellum, 
nulli ſecundum ſœculi ſui. Bis Jugurtham ac ie 
fudit. | | 


Bur it was not only by his vidtories over the 
warlike Jugurtha, that Metellus ſignalized his 
campaign in Africa: he acquired much higher 
glory by continuing as inacceſſible to his bribes 
now, in the field, as before when in the ſenate. 


So far may we with pleaſure talk on his cha- 
rafter. But alas! it was far from being complete. 
Some parts ſeem ſadly tainted with the degeneracy 
of the times. Though unbribed himſelf, yet he 
ſtrangely ſtooped to corrupt others. Metellus,— 
with pain I write this, —Metellus bribed Fugur- 
tha's miniſters and generals to betray their maſter, 
O, my dear fellow-ſtudents, how is the roman 


character fallen ſince the times of the Fabric, 
and Camilli L 


Bur, beſide this deep and indelible ſtain, Me- 
tellus's character was not free from other defects. 
He ſeems to have been too proud of his rank and 
high birth; commune nobilitatis malum ; too jea- 
lous of Marius; too much vexed at his promo- 
tion. Such were the defects of the character of 
Metellus, at leaſt at this period of his life. We 

ſhall 
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ſhall have the great ſatisfadtion, however, to find 
ſome of them reformed in his later years, 


IN his office of proconſul in Numidia he was 
ſupplanted by Caius Marius. 

Memorandum. On the mention of Caius Ma- 
rius to contrive that the converſation ſhall dwell 
on his character for ſome time. For if, in the 
character of Metellus, we have with grief acknow- 
ledged, that ſome things were very wrong; ſurely 
we ought with joy to remember, that there were 
ſome things good, even in that of Marius. To 
mention ſeveral of the inſtances, in which Marius 
behaved nobly ; particularly in his earlier years. 
To recite ſeveral of his good qualities; ſuch as 
indefatigable diligence; firmneſs; temperance, 
even to abſtemiouſneſs; preſence of mind; and 
courage, not inferiour perhaps to that of his ne- 
phew Julius Cæſar. To remind my fellow-travel- 
lers of thoſe encomiums on the military abilities 
of Marius, which, we heard from ſome elderly 
and yery ſenſible frenck officers, whom we met 
at Aix in Provence. 


RETURN to Melellus— In his numidian pro- 
conſulſhip he was ſupplanted by Caius Marius; 
and afterwards, here at Rome, underwent many 

Mm 2 . 1 ocher 
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other injuries from that able, but, as on the whole 
we muſt term him, wicked man. 


[ Memorandum. To introduce here a contraſt - 


between the characters of Metellus and Marius, 
as they appeared about ſeven years afterwards. ] 


O my dear pupil, permit me to obſerve, that 
Metellus's being ſupplanted by Marius, in the 
courſe of his numidian victories, feems to have 
been the moſt fortunate event for his moral charac- 
ter. To ſee his rival Marius triumph finally over 
Fugurtha, and over thoſe far more formidable 
enemies of his country, the teutbnes and cimbri ; 
—to ſee Marius, whom he had endeavoured to 
prevent acquiring his firſt confulſhip, crowned 


with that honour for ſeveral years ſucceſſively ;— 


theſe ſpectacles muſt have been trials to the proud 
heart of Metellus; and very humiliating, but, 
therefore, moſt beneficial. If you compare Me- 
tellns, after ſuch humiliations, to Marius, after 


ſuch ſucceſs and exaltation, you will have reaſon 


to be confirmed in your opinion, “ that the fruits 
of adverſity are often infinitely more ſalutary than 
_ of . 


Wirnis the ſeven years after his having been 


| ſupplanted in Numidia, Metellus ſeems to have 
acquired a much greater degree of virtue and true 


glory, 
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glory, than he ever before poſſeſſed. About this 
period, he appears in hiſtory as the moſt ſplen- 
did character then in Rome. Whereas Marius, 
on the contrary, having put himſelf under the 
guidance of that worſt of counſellors, inſatiable, 
reſtleſs ambition, was, by gradual, though rapid 
movements becoming a very vicious and enorm- 


ous example of lawleſs impunity. 


Ao many other violent inſults on the go- 
vernment of his country, Marius obliged the ſe- 
nators to ſwear to the obſervance of one of his 
unjuſt decrees; nay, and even inflicted the pe- 
nalty of baniſhment on any, who dared to refuſe 
that oath, | 


Tux oath was adminiſtered to the ſenate in 
the public treaſury, which is now the church of 
St. Adrian, in the Campo Vaccino. ¶ Memorandum. 
In paſſing by that church, to deſire my young 
friends to imagine themſelves ſpectators of that 
aſſembly of the roman nobility. ] 


Grand and ſplendid muſt that ſpeQacle have 
been, as to external circumſtances; But what a 
diſmal gloom mult have overſpread the minds, 
both of the ſenate, and of the ſpeQtators! 
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Or the whole roman ſenate then preſent, but 
one refuſed the oath ;—but one ſupported the true 
dignity of his ſenatorial character; and that was 
Metellus*. | 


METELLUS choſe to ſuffer any thing rather 
than commit ſo baſe and unworthy an action. O 
that his ſentiments had been equally noble while 
in Africa! His reſolution appeared now fixed, 
in juſtly eſteeming truth to be the great principle 
of heroic virtue. He retired from the forum 
with theſe glorious words: That to do ill was at 
all times ſhameful : to do well, when it might be 
done with ſafety, was common : but to do well, even 
in the face of danger, was the true character of a 
really great and good man. 


WEN his friends offered to raiſe in his favour 
an oppoſition to Caius Marius, he would not 
hearken to the propoſal; or on any account 
conſent, that for his ſake the peace of the nation 


1 Faithful found 
Among the faithleſs; faithful only he; 
Among innumerable falſe, unmov'd, 
Unſhaken, unſeduc'd, unterrify'd, 
His loyalty he kept, his love, his zeal; 

Nor number, nor example with him wrought, _ 
To ſwerve from truth, or change his conſtant mind, 


Though ſingle, 
MiLcToON. P. L. b. v. 896. 
ſhould 
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ſhould be diſturbed. He choſe much rather to 
ſubmit to all the inconveniencies of baniſhment : 
Patrice enim ſalus dulcior illi fuit, quam con- 


ſpeftus®*. 


Wir ſuch ſentiments Metellus left Rome. Let 
us in imagination follow him in his glorious exile. 
In all places through which he paſſed, he was 
received with the greateſt affection and eſteem; | 
which he had, particularly by his late noble ac- 
tions, moſt deſervedly acquired, 


RHODES was choſen by him as the place of 
his retreat. Rhodes, an iſland bleſſed, like our 
dear England, with all the beauties and bounties 
of nature. Rhodes, at that time the ſeat of com- 
merce, and of all arts and ſciences, in their moſt 
flouriſhing degree; and, as it's principal honour, 
ſaid to abound with good and wiſe men. 


Ix that happy country Metellus chiefly reſided 
during his exile. He applied himſelf to the ſtudy 


* Omnium tantd re turbatit animis, cum deterior pars vulgi 
tollere Metellum cuperet, boni cives defenderent, atrox certa- 
men imminebat, nec nifi multorum mortalium ſanguine urbiſque 
iþfius 3 tranſigendum. Eo tempore Q. Numidicus egre- 
gium & wirum & civem praftitit, Nam neque de ſententid, 
quam redtam atque ſalutarem efſe ſciebat, decedere; neque cui- 
quam cauſa periculi efſe voluit. Gratias igitur agens civibus, 
qui ſe paratos ad omnia, pugionibus etiam accinfi, offerebant, 
gros animas leni ſermone mulcebat—& waluntaria exilio falum 
wertit. Freinſhemius, lib, 69. c. 19, | 
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of the place,—moral philoſophy. That employ- 
ment not only amuſed and ſhortened the tedious 
days of baniſhment, but was alſo very uſeful to 
him on another, far more important account. It 
greatly exalted his mind. Full of the ſpirit of 
that ſtudy, he looked down with pity on the con- 
dition of Marius, Apuleius, and Glaucia: he 
pitied even the proſperity of ſuch ſeditious and 
wicked men. IIli vero (ſays he, in one of his 
letters from Rhodes) omni jure atque honeſtate in- 
terdicti ſunt : ego neque aqud neque igne careo, & 
ſummà gloria fruiſcor. 


Memorandum. At this part of the converſa- 
tion I may make ſomething of a philoſophical di- 
greſſion, on purpoſe to hear what my pupil has 
to ſay on the ſubject. I have often heard him 
with manifeſt joy obſerve, that the condition of 
mankind being continually liable to changes of 
fortune, or at leaſt daily to ſome hopes or ſome 
fears ; virtue can be the only ſupport on which 
they may ſteadily depend :—a check to pride in 
proſperity, and a ſolid comfort in adverſity. 


Tux virtue of Metellus, after having ſtruggled 
with ſo much glory in ill fortune, was called, about 
two years afterwards, to the different, and per- 
haps not leſs difficult trial of proſperity. Sed eun- 
dem conſtat, pari vultu, & exulem fuiſſe & reſti, 
= | | tutum : 
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tutum : aded moderationis beneficio inter adverſas 
& ſecundas res animi firmitate verſaius eft. On 
comparing this equanimity with his former con- 
duct while in Numidia, as deſcribed by Salluſt, 
does it not ſeem very probable, that Metellus's 
temper of mind was greatly improved by his late 
adverſities and philolophic ſtudies? 


O his return to Rome he was met at the gates 
— perhaps at the Porta Capena near St. Sebaſtian's 
— by the ſenate and people: he entered the city in 
a manner much more glorious than in his numi- 
dian triumph. Non triumphis, honoribuſque, quam 
aut cauſa exilii, aut exilio, aut reditu clarior fun 
Metellus*, 


Tus greateſt ornament, and moſt happy par. 
taker of his triumph, was his ſon. 


Tnar excellent young man, though he was 
then at the time of life, which was moſt ſuitable 
for the acquiſition of public honours to himſelf, 
yet had during two years laboured for nothing 
but his father's reſtoration. During his dear fa- 
ther's baniſhment he had conſtantly worn the 
deepeſt mourning, and had been continually and 
moſt carneſtly ſoliciting the votes of the people 


* Vell. Pater. 


for 
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for his recall. He thought no proſtrations of 
body, no profuſion of tears too much to enforce 
this requeſt; the object of which was more inter- 
eſting to him than his own life. 8 


Tux tenderneſs and earneſtneſs, with which he 
indefatigably purſued this ſolicitation, prevailed 
at length over all the power and malice of Marius. 
The ſon's and father's virtue united, —how glori- 
ous an idea !—gained the univerial good will. 
The young Metellus had the honour of recalling 
his father from baniſhment; and hence has he 
ever lince deſervedly been by the name 
of Metellus Pius. 


Memorandum. To expatiate a little on this cir- 


cumſtance, in converſation with my good friends, 


while paſſing by the place of Porta Capena. 


MruoR ABLE for ever, as an inſtance of filial 
love, thus did the preſerving goodneſs of a ſon, 
to his parent in adverſity, gain a title far more 
glorious, than what any vittory or conquered 
country had ever conferred on any other hero of 
his family. 

| * * * 


TuERE is ſcarce any part of theſe roman con- 
ver ſalions, which the compiler more earneſtly 
wiſhes 


a 2 
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wiſhes to deſcribe in a proper manner, than the 
moving converſation which aroſe between our 
three worthy young engl:/hmen on reading this 
laſt paragraph of Crito's paper, however incorrect 
and unſiniſhed. | 


Bor he cannot pretend to deſcribe it. — He 
muſt deſire the reader to ſupply this defect from 
his own imagination. 


* * * 


Tux young gentlemen returned from their 
morning's excurſion to their lodgings on Monte 
Pinciano. As they drew near to that part of the 
town, they overtook Crito in the ſtreet, and ſtopt 
to take him up into the coach. Crito, ſince his 
viſit to the ſick ir ſtudent, had been walking 
about to ſeveral other places; and been buſy, 
uſque ad defatigationem, in ſeveral other works 
of charity. Of all theſe he ſaid not one word to 
the company; but in relation to the poor kiber- 
nian, he enlarged, in the moſt cordial manner, 
on every circumſtance and expreſſion of joy, 
which that young man had ſhown, on being 
blefſed that morning with ſo great and ſeaſonable 
a relief. 


Tux 
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Iux young nobleman ſeemed happy to the heart 
at this account. From a principle of modeſty 
however, he changed the ſubject of converſa- 
tion, He returned Crito thanks for his paper of 
memorandums, relative to the character of Me- 
tellus, which they had juſt been reading at the 
foot of Metella's tomb. In order to turn the 
converſation {till farther from the ſubje& of his 
own praiſe, he began to make ſome obſervations 
on the architefture of that fabric. How ſtrangely, 
added he, is that beautiful edifice ' diſgraced by 
the fragments of gothic fortification on it's ſum- 
mit“! How low and wretched muſt the ſtate of 
this city have been in the times of the guelphs and 


gibellines, when Metella's tomb, the arch of Titus, 


and the temple of Janus, were turned into gothic 
forts! 


Tux fad diſcords and civil wars of thoſe times 
were ſtrongly revived in my memory, replied the 
eldeſt of the young gentlemen, when, on our 
firſt entering the town of Sienna, we {aw almoſt 
every houſe fortified againſt it's neighbour, by a 
gothic tower, | 


Tux converſation was now entirely fixed on 
the italian hiſtory during thoſe miſerable ages: 
But as that topic has no connection with the an- 


See Montfaucon's Journey to Itah, c. 11, - 
k Client 
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cient roman hiſtory, it ſeems very improper to 
trouble the reader with any thing concerning it. 


For the ſame reaſons it may be needleſs, to re- 
late the tranſactions of this amiable group of aſ- 
ſociates during the remainder of the day. All 
their actions, at every time and in every place, 
were good and laudable: but we are confined to 
the relation of thoſe only, which bear ſome con- 


nection with the principal object of theſe Conver- 
ſations. 


Tu ſeparated towards evening. At that time 
the eldeſt of the young gentlemen locked him- 
ſelf up in his cloſet, and employed himſelf there 
till midnight in the ſtudy of Salluſt's Fugurthine 
war: in the reading of which he was particularly 
attentive to the character of Memmius. The 
young nobleman vent to a concert, at the palace 
of one of the roman princeſſes. Crito walked to 
the lodgings of the iriſi ſtudent, having heard 
that the feyer was come on him more violently 
ſince the morning. Crito's pupil highly pleaſed 
himſelf by writing a letter to London. In chat 
letter the munificence of his truly noble friend was 
by no means forgotten. This letter was written 
indeed ſolely for the ſake of tranſmitting to Eng- 
land an early and full account of that godlike ac 
of charity. 


CHAP, 
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n A F. III. 
THIRTEENTH DAY'S CONVERSATION. 


| T HIS morning the young gentlemen went 
early to Crito's lodgings; but were informed, that 
he had ſet up all night with the fick :7:/A painter, 
and was gone at preſent to refreſh himſelf by a 
walk in the Negroni gardens, at the foot of the 
Viminal hill. 


Tux followed him, and found him there, 
ſtanding alone before that. portico, in which are 
the two famous ſtatues * called thoſe of Sylla and 
Caius Marius. | 


LITTLE did I expect, ſaid the young noble- 
man with a benevolent ſmile, to have met you, 
dear ſir, in ſuch bad company; eſpecially after 
your having paſſed a whole night in ſo charitable 
a manner. It ſtill more ſurprizes me, as you 
propoſed to enter to-day on the character of Ru- 


lt is not abſolutely certain that the ſtatues in queſtion 
repreſent thofe two characters. One of them is indeed 
univerſally agreed to be that of Caius Marius: but as to the 
other, the opinions of antiquarians differ. | 


tilius e 
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tilius: Rutilius, whom Velletus ſtyles virum non 
fſecult ſui, fed omnis ui optimum ; and whom 
yourſelf have frequently, in my hearing, called 
the beſt man of heathen Rome. To Rutilius's 
charaQter you propoſed, I think, to join that of 
Scevola. 


I courD have wiſhed indeed, replied Crito, 
that inſtead of Marius and Sylla, Rutilius and 
Scevola had been ſeated on theſe curule chairs. 
If the ſculptor's art had heen employed on ſuch 
worthy ſubjects, I believe our two young friends 
will acknowledge, that no academic grove, filled 
with the ſtatues of true philoſophers, no ſenate; 
houſe adorned with thoſe of true patriots, would 
have been more yencrable than dis ſmall portico, 


Bur it was with theſe two bloody tyrants that 
Rutilius and Scevola lived: and ſo long as good 
men continue in this world, they muſt continue 
alſo liable to be injured and perſecuted by the 
wicked. The time will ſoon come, that hour of 
death, - when they will be ſeparated for ever, and 
for ever. | 


CRITO now ſtood filent for ſome, momepts. 
He then leaned on the rails of the portico, and 
proceeded in the following manner. 


Ix 
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Tr I be permitted to trouble you this morning 

with ſomething like a college-lefture on the cha- 
racter of Rutilius, in what manner can I better 
begin it, than by obſerving, that he lived in the 
midſt of the greateſt wickedneſs; yet never did 
he abate his goodneſs, or degenerate from the 
happy and exalted ſtate of mind, in which his in- 
tegrity had placed him? 


Tax method by which he preſerved himſelf 

from the contagion of ſuch bad examples, is 
highly worthy our attention. Rutilius from his 
youth was a ſincere lover not only of literature, 
but of virtue, He was very early placed under 
the guidance of the moſt virtuous perſons of his 
times. He afterwards kept up a cloſe connection 
with the beſt of men; and—what is far more be- 
neficial—he was conſtantly employed in the ſtudy 
of good, that is virtuous books, 


Bur let ns, while talking on ſuch a ſubject, 
turn with abhorrence from theſe two infernal chay 
raQters : 


—Gemine peſtes, cognomine Dire ; 
Ouas, & tartaream Nox intempeſta Megæram, 
Uno ecodemque tulit partu“. 


„ Eneid, xii. 844. 
LIT 
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LI us retire: into this ſolemn wall of lofty 
cypreſſes, and fix our thoughts on Rutilſus: whoſe 
memory indeed, compared with thezr's, is as ſweet 
and balmy, as in comparifon with a ſick chamber 
is this freſh; morning air; breathing, as it now 
does, beſide that nad and over that orange- 
garden, ſo beautifully rich in flower! 


Tux company now paſſed up between the two? 
fountains to the cypreſslwalk: their converſa- 
tion was on the wretched times of Marius and 


— 


Tas ne biſtory's of this age, „ gad e 
taking out his roll of papers, and addrefling him- 
ſelf to the young nobleman, ſeems to rèſemble a 
picture, in which are ſome very ſtrong lights, ſur- 
rounded with deep ſhades: For diſmal and black 
as this age is found in general, yet was it illumi- 
nated by ſome examples, whole virtues poured 
forth exceſſive ſplendour. Among innumerable 
multitudes of wicked men, it produced ſome few 
perſons of ſuch glorious characters as,—to uſe 
Tully's Expreſſion—vix us hati, bo ab aliquto Deo 
Ju ef, Kor mow nh W 

IAA the kae retain will in tome 
meaſure hold true, with relation to the hiſtory of 
all bad times. I remember ſome latin verſes of 

n N'n one 


% 
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one of our countrymen, which may be n to 
this ſubject. 


DEUM nam tempore in omni AIR 
Diſper ſiſſe velut ſtellas hinc inde locorum, 
Splendidiora animi quaſi quædam lumina ; ut illis 
Accenſa exemplis ſe degener efferat atas. 


Ir is impoſſible for à ſtudent of hiſtory to find 
more pleaſing objects of contemplation, than ſuch 
characters as theſe. kee | 


Ix the venerable volumes of ſacred hiſtory we 
ſee, with admiration and love, the moſt holy, the 
moſt beneficent perſons. condeſcending to live in 
the midſt of a generation of vipers. But let me 


check theſe thoughts, and not improperly inter- 


mingle ſacred meditations with ſtudies of another 


RUTILIUS RUFUS. 


RuTILIUS RUFUS paſſed his early years un- 
der the direction of Scipio Æmilianus and Metellus 


Numidicus, He gave, it is probable, due atten- 


tention to the beſt part of their characters; though 
in general it muſt be owned by their greateſt ad- 
mirers, that Rutilius had more underſtanding in 

the 


4 a % les 9 aan 
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the ſcience of virtue, than either of theſe his 
teachers. 


My papers of memorandums relating to this 
ſubject contain ſome other more venerable names. 
Facilltme, & in optimam partem, cognoſcuntur 
adoleſcentes, qui ſe ad claros & ſapientes viros bene 
conſulentes retpublice contulerunt. — P. Rutilii 
adoleſcentiam, ad opinionem & innocentiæ & juris 
ſcientie, P. Mutii commendavit domus x. —Ejus 
adoleſcentis familiaritate delectatus 95 C. Lælius 


Japiensf. 


Bur let us proceed to his more mature years. 
Rutilius paſſed much of his life in ſtudy ; and 


with ſuch application, as to become, in courſe of 


time, the moſt learned man of Rome. 


H made a very great progreſs in the inveſtiga- 
tion of the laws of his country: but his favourite 
ſciences were grecian literature, hiſtory, and 
moral philoſophy. He himſelf wrote the hiſtory 
of his own country, and of his own life, — both 
of which works are unfortunately loſt : and in 
#hiloſophy he advanced ſo far, as to be juſtly 
eſteemed, both in knowledge and practice, the 

moſt perſec of the ſtoic ſect. 


Cie de Officiis, lib, ii. c. 13» 
ft Cic, in Lælio. 
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 RUTILIUS was endowed alſo with great ili- 
tary and political abilities, He roſe to the higheſt 
offices of the ſtate. | | 


_ You, dear fir, ſaid Crito, turning to the eldeſt 

of his young friends, will not be ſurprized, that 
coming to ſuch honours after ſuch a preparation 
for them, Rutilius ſhould willingly and indefati- 
gably labour for the ſecurity of his own . 
and the benefit of all mankind. 

Hz was conſul at the time when the roman 
dominions were. threatened with deſtruction by a 
- vaſt inundation of the cimbri and teutones, thoſe 
types of the goths * and huns. Mallius, his col- 
league in the conſulſhip, was defeated by them, 
Periere duo Mallii filtt, cum ofloginta millibus ro- 
manorum ſociorumque, itemque calonum & lixarum 
millibus quadraginta. Non ex omni numero am- 
plius decem hominibus, qui nuncii cladis efſent, ef- 


fugeret. __ 


Timor Rome grandis fait quantus vix Anniba. 
lis tempore _ punicis +. 


Troven it was not the fortune of Rutilius to 
be oppoſed to formidable and victorious enemies 


* The cimbri and textones overflowed Germany, France, 
and Spain, almoſt in the ſame manner as the goths and van- 
dali did five centuries afterwards. 

1 Freiuſb. lib, Ixvii. c. 3. I Eutropius, lib, 85. 

EL | in 
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in the field, yet had he the merit of being the 
great ſupporter of his country againſt them. 


In that exigence of his country he formed a 
power, which ſupplied amply her great loſs. He 
levied freſh forces, and diſciplined them with the 
greateſt care. That this his diſcipline was in 
reality ſomething very important in the military 
art, ſeems manifeſt from ſeveral circumſtances: 
firſt, becauſe the exerciſe of the campi dofores, 
then inſtituted by Rutilius, continued ever after 
to be part of the roman art of war: and ſecondly, 
becauſe Caius Marius, when he marched againſt 
the cimbri, choſe to employ theſe new levies thus 
raiſed and diſciplined by Rutilius, in preference 
to his own veteran troops, which he had com- 
manded while in Africa. Sic eſfectus, ſays Frein- 
em ius, ille exercitus eſt, qui poſtea, C. Mario du- 
cente, terrorem Europe, cimbroſque teutoneſque, 


proſtravit. 


Bur it is by no means ſuitable to my proſeſ- 
ſion to be talking of the art military. In relation 
to the military hiſtory of Rome at this period, you 
muſt recollect many ſenſible reflections made by 
your acquaintance the french officer at Aix in 
Provence; and alſo by that officer in the ſardi- 
nian ſervice, with whom you viewed the plain o 
Vercelli. 


- 


Nn 3 Bor 
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TERRE is one part of the rutilian diſcipline, 
however, on which an eccleſiaſtic may ſpeak with 
propriety ; I mean Rutzil:us's behaviour to his ſon, 
whom (credo O. Metelli imperatoris ſui exemplum 
ſecutus) he obliged to begin his military profeſ- 
fion in the very loweſt rank. The young man 
ſerved without any indulgence or diſtinction as a 
common legionary ſoldier, in that very, army, 
over which his father preſided as general, and as 
conſul; and thus, by long practice of obedience, 
learnt how to make himſelf at length worthy to 
command. 


PERuIT me, dear fir, ſaid Crito's pupil, to re- 
collect ſome of your obſervations, which I heard 
when at Vercelli. While we two were returning 
alone from the plain to the inn, you obſerved to 
me, I well remember, that Caius Marius, though 
very brave and able himſelf, owed much of his 
glory to the labours of other men ; ſuch as Metel- 
lus, Rutilius, and Catulus. The glory of the great 
victory at Vercelli in particular was attributed to 
Marius, though certainly Catulus had a juſter 
claim“. Such a robbery of glory, you obſerved, 
ſometimes happens to men of very great and real 
merit: as if intended to elevate their aims and 


* Caio Mario & I Catulo contra cimbros pugnatum eft, 
Sed a Catuli parte felicias. In prelio tria & triginta figna 
cimbris ſublata ſunt : ex his exercitus Marii duo reportavit, 
Catuli exercitus xxxi. 


deſigns 


? 9 
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deſigns to a much more certain, as well as more 


noble objett, than the tranſient praiſe of man- 
kind. | 


I RECOLLECT allo your obſervation in relation 
to Catulus. How unworthy ſoever of commen- 
dation that roman may be in general, yet ſome of 
his actions were very laudable : particularly his 
gratitude and piety, in building a temple on ac- 
count of the victory at Vercelli, and dedicating it 
with this humble inſcription : 


FORTUNA HUJUS DIEIL. 


Bur pardon me for this interruption ; my two 
friends here, I am ſure, will excuſe it; and pray 
return to your Rutilius. 


W1rTu peculiar pleaſure, replied Crito, ought 
I to reſume the ſubject of this morning's conver- 
ſation: for we are now coming to that part of 
Rutilius's life, which is ſo very laudable, that the 
moſt chriſtian philoſopher or ſaint may conde- 
ſcend to conſider it with approbation, though 
unaccuſtomed to exerciſe his contemplation on 
any object beneath the virtues of heaven. 


IT is the glory of many heroes of the chriſtian 
church, that they were not only indefatigable in 
Nn 4 doing 
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doing good to mankind ; but courageous: and pa- 
tient in ſuffering evil, inflicted on them even for 
having done that good. Does not the hiſtory of 
Rutilius's life contain ſome virtues, of a ft imilar, 
* inferiour ſpecies? 


RUTILIUS, in the g8th year before the 
chriſtian era, accompanied Scevola to his govern - 
ment of Aſa Minor, and greatly aſſiſted that ex- 
cellent man in relieving the miſeries of the inha- 
bitants of that large and populous province. 


Ir ſeemed indeed a very happy omen of the 
admirable wiſdom and goodneſs of Scævola's go- 
vernment, that he began it by making choice of 
this his virtuous friend Rutilius, for his lieutenant- 
governor, and principal counſellor: on the other 
hand, it was not a leſs honour to Rutilius him- 
ſelf,” that he was choſen by ſuch a man to be his 
fellow-labourer in ſuch a work. 


TukEIR united examples produced very happy 


effects, even in other provinces. For ſuffer me 


to add a circumſtance, of which a note upon my 
paper reminds me,—that it ſeems much to the ho- 
nour of this part of the roman hiſtory, that about 
the ſame time Sicily alſo was bleſſed with good 
governors. Afellio and C. Longus imitated, in 
that province, the glorious conduct of Scævola 

and 
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and Rulilius in Aſia. Permit me to read to you 
ſome few lines, which I find tranſcribed in my 
memorandum papers on this head from Frein- 


ſhemius. 


L. Aſellio, quem recens Q. Scævolæ gloria lauda- 
bil: æmulatione accenderat, optimum ex amicis C. 
Longum ſecum in Siciliam legatum & adjutorem 
duxit. Hujus conſiliis & operd, & etiam Publii, 
romani equitis, quem vidit & valde laudat Diodo- 
rus, Aſellio juriſdictionem ſuam preclare abſolvit: 
optima inſtituta toto imperii fur tempore conſtanter 
retinuit : & ita deceſſit ex Sicilid, ut quam intra- 
verat miſerrime adfeftam inſulam, eam tantùm non 
ad priſtine felicitatis exemplum beatam florentem- 
que relinqueret*®.  _ 


WarxinG on, and reading at the ſame time, 
Crito had thus far proceeded in his paper, when, 
being come to ſome antique ſtone chairs, which 
are placed in that central part of the Negronz 
garden, whence there is a view of the noble 
northern front of the adjoining church of Santa 
Maria Maggiore, he found himſelf inclined to reſt 
awhile. The company cheerfully fat down with 
him, and for ſome time entered into converſation 
on the nature and great importance of provenceat 
government. 


* PFreinſs, lib, Ixx, c. 13, 14. ' 
HAVE 
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I navsg often wiſhed, ſaid the eldeſt of the 
young gentlemen, to find out ſome well-written 
treatiſe on this intereſting ſubject. How happy 
- would it have: been, if Rutilius, or Scævola, or 
if in later times Pliny, had left any thing in writ- 
ing of the kind! The nature of the office they 
muſt amply have underſtood, as they practiſed ſo 
well it's duties. 


Bur how happy, above all, if the book writ- 
ten expreſsly on this account by Tully, for the 
uſe of his brother, had been till now preſerved ! 
From the noble contents of his firſt epiſtle, ad 
Quintum fratrem, we may form ſome eſtimate of 
the excellence of that performance. 


Sucu a treatiſe muſt ſurely have been capable 
of producing great good, in thoſe ages; when 
the happineſs of many european, aſiatic, and 
african provinces depended on the wiſdom and 
probity of their governors, the great men of this 
city. 


Taz general precepts of it would alſo doubtleſs 
be in a great meaſure applicable. to the american 
governments of modern times. 


Sou few evenings ago I paſſed a ſolitary hour 
in that magnificent church of Santa Maria Mag- 
| gore, 
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giore. The firſt gold, that ever came to Europe 
from the Weſt Indies, was employed, it is ſaid, in 
the rich gilding of the inſide of that church. 
While I fat admiring it, I could not avoid re- 
flecting, how far more bleſſed and heavenly a 
work might have been done in the times of the 
firſt diſcovery of America. If the european go- 
vernors of it's vaſt provinces had been then actu- 
ated by the true ſpirit of the duty of their office, 
what great honour and benefit might they have 
procured mutually to the inhabitants both of the 
old and new world ? 


Even at preſent it ſhould ſeem ꝓrobable, that 
very conſiderable good may be done in America 
by the governors of our own provinces, in ſeveral 
reſpects; but particularly if they, or rather if 
ſome of the great men in the government at home, 
would endeavour by {ome good andwile new laws, 
to alleviate the heavy yoke, under which our ne- 
gro-ſlaves groan. Vet, alas! full as engliſimen 
are of the nobleſt ideas of liberty, property, and 
the natural rights and equality of mankind, how 
little do they ever think of applying thoſe prin- 
ciples to this caſe! 


Bur let me not interrupt our good inſtructor 
any longer : let us return to the conſideration of 
Rutilius and Scevola's government. 

To-MoRROW 
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To-MorRow, replied Crito, when engaged in 
conſidering the life of Scevola, which I now beg 
leave to defer, we may talk more at large upon 
the ſubjett ſo feelingly propoſed. At preſent, if 
you pleaſe, we will confine our attention to Ru- 
tilius only; and proceed to contemplate him in 


the ſubſequent, and moſt mining part of his hiſ- 


tory ; namely, as ſuffering for the good he had 
done. on 


Ir is no wonder, that a perſon of ſo exalted a 
character as Rutilius ſhould be envied and hated 
by the bad: But it ſtrongly marks the extreme 
wickedneſs and vileneſs of the romans of his time, 
that there ſhould be found among them men, ſo 
loſt to all ſenſe of gratitude and truth, as moſt | 
impudently to accuſe him, before the principal 


_ tribunal of his country, as guilty of oppreſſion in 


the province of Afia:—Him, whoſe conduct there 
was moſt remarkably the contrary ; him, the hiſ- 
tory of whoſe whole life was, really, in all it's - 
parts, exemplum ſummæ innocentiæ & ſanttitatis. 
The extreme malice of Rutilius's enemies, how- 


A. C. ever, as in other inſtances is frequently the caſe, 


9 


ſerved only to crown him with ſtill greater honour 


and happineſs. 


PERMIT 
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PERMIT: me, continued Crito, looking on his 
papers of notes, and addreſſing himſelf to the 
eldeſt of the young gentlemen, to refer you for 
the particulars of this hiſtory to Freinſhemius's 
amp I and elegant compilation . On your re- 
| turn 
* Tudicia publica adverſus peſtilentes cives inflituta, jam in 
perniciem bonorum vertebantur. P. Rutilius, cum, confiſtone 
omnium, probitatis atque innocentiæ exemplum haberetur, repe- 
tundarum poftulabatur, longiffime a moribus cus abborrente 
crimine. Sed quia contra, publicanorum injuriam Afiam defen- 
derat,” conſpiratione equitum, penes quem ordinem tum erant 
judicia, facile & calumniatores improbes, & judices perjuros 
nattus et. Et quo magis ſciamus, quales patiſimum Ro 
adverſtrios, præcipuns eicondemnationis auctor Apicins extitite 
hand mind tis temporibus luxu infamis, guam poſtea, Tibe rip 
imperante, Marcus fuit. | : 
Sed res tam indigna non oppreſſit wirtutem clariſſimi viri i ſed 
illuſtravit. Fam primum ,neque capillum barbamve reorum 
more promiſit, veſtemve mutavit, aut deprecatus quenquam- : 
& quum ſummis oratoribus L. Crafſo, M. Antortio amicis ute re- 
tur, neutrum adbibe re voluit, injuriam interpretatus innocentiæ, 
fi quæ malos quandoque defendiſſet eloguentia, ad eam in ſuo 
periculo confugere videretur: paulum partium C. Cotte tribuit, 
diſertiſſimo adoleſcenti, ſed ſororit filio, Dixit & cauſam illam 
ex parte 'quidam Q. Muciut, qui proconſul illius in Afia fuerat, 
mjore wir juriſprudentia gudameloquentie amd. Ceterum ipſe 
P. Rutilius Soc ratem athenienſem imitatus, quum præter pecu- 
nias captas, multa que ad ſuſpicionem ſtuprorum atque libidinum 
pertine rent audiviſſet, ita reſpondit, ut objefta quidem perſpi- 
cu# dilueret : caterim, neque ſupplicaret judicibus, nequ? ve 
bum ei ullum mollins, aut viro bono indignum efflueret, reigue 
magis publicæ, quam ſuam vicem miſeraretur, Sed ille, quum 
opinione bonorum omnium pro abſoluto haberetur, ſcelere judi> 
cum, non fine gemitu civitatis, et condemnatus. _ © NE 
Hujus tam infamis operis particeps etiam fuiſſe, C. Marius 
creditur, 80 inimicitiam Metelli infeſtus Rutilio, & communt 
adverſus bonas odio, quorum weris meritiſque laudibus barbarum 
ingenium gravabatur, Tdcirco, Rutilius, nullo inter tales com- 
morandi deſiderio, Mytilenem relictd urbe migravit, quanquam 
exilium ei non juſſum erat. Bona tamen publicata; majore 
rubore judicum, qudm domini dann. Minorem enim ei pecu- 
niam 
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turn to your lodging this morning, I could wiſh, 
that while I am taking an hour's ſleep (for I begin 
to find myſelf rather faint, from my fatigue of laſt 
night) you, dear fir, would. be ſo kind as to read 
and converſe on thoſe chapters with your two 
worthy friends. x 


From Freinſhemius's compilation you will turn 
with pleaſure to your favourite book, Tully de 
Oratore : a book, which will probably afford you 
particular entertainment, as we are now engaged 
in thoſe times of the roman hiſtory, in which the 
fampus orators,—the heroes of that fable - Craſſus 
and Anthony, flouriſhed. In the firſt part of that 
treatiſe, you will find a chapter or two relative to 
Rutilius ; from which Freinſiemius has tranſcribed 
ſeveral lines, with but little alteration. 


PzxM1irT me only to obſerve at preſent, from 
my memorandum-papers, that Rutilius, in the 


xiam fuiſſe, ow eftimata lis efſet, eamgue omnem juſtis legi- 
timiſque titulis ad eam perveniſſe patefactum eſt. 

Itague, neque auforitas ſummi viri, neque facultates ullum 
ex hoc judicio detrimentum paſſe, quin magis ornate, aufteque 
Fuerunt. Simul enim Afam eum petere percrebuit ; amnes pro- 
vinciæ civitatis legatos obwiam miſerunt, ubicungue ſeceſſum 
optaviſſet, officia ſud deferentes : & profiſciſcenti, ne quid deeſ- 
fet, Q. Mucii liberalitas providerat. Deinde in Afiam ingreſ- 
ſum, quotquot illum anted reges nationeſque cogndrant, tanta 
accipere munera cocgerunt, ut multd copiofier efſet exul, quam, 
ante judiciun, conſularis in urbe fuerat, 

Exulere aliquis, hoc loco, an triumphare juftias dixerit ? 

ha Freinſhemius, lib. Ixx. c. 52, 53, 54, 55» 


former 
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former part of his life, had always diſapproved of 
the arts of oratory, then commonly ufed to cap- 
tivate the minds of the magiſtrates, while ſeated 
on the tribunal of juſtice. Neque vero ſolum hæc 
dixit, fed & ipſe ſenſit, & fecit. In ſua enim 
cauſd, non modo ſupplex judicibus efſe noluit, ſed 
ne ornatiùs guidem cauſam dici ſuam, quam ſim- 
plex oratio veritatis ferebat. Imitatus eſt homo 
romanus & conſularis veterem illum Socratem, 
qui cum omnivm ſapientiſſimus eſſet, ſanctiſſimègue 
vixiſſet, in judicio capitis, ita pro ſe dixit, ut non 
ſupplex, aut reus, ſed magiſter aut dominus vide- 
retur eſſe judicum. Surely, dear fir, never was 
there a more majeſtic appearance, at the bar either 
of the athenian or roman tribunal, than that of 
- theſe two great men! | 


No ought we to look on the exile of Rutilius, 
—which, together with the confiſcation of his for- 
tune, was the moſt unjuſt conſequence of this trial 
—in any other light, chan as the greateſt happi- 
neſs which could poſſibly have been contrived for 
him. It is indeed very much to be obſerved, 
that, however contrary appearances may ſome- 
times be, yet, on the whole, happineſs even here 
is never loſt. It is often increaſed by rigorouſly 
adhering to virtue, 


tt 
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Ii enim Romam tds ſeculi find caſus, ut do- 
natum illi a diis immortalibus exilium dffe videre- 
tur. Let me apply ſome expreſſions of Tully and 
of Xenophon. to this ſubjea. ' Ego enim ie, Rutili, 
cum virtute, tum exilii opportunitate, QeoQihkegarov 
vote. Nam tibi, pro virtute animi conſlantidgue 
tus civilis ferri ſubeunda fuit crudelitas, aut fiqua 
te fortuna d cæde . RO mee te 5 
Fu 1 n | 


WA 


Tua AT Rutilins Was ſenſible of inis * "I"4 


neſs, is manifeſt from his refuſal of the offer. 


which Sylla made to reſtore him; ànd from his 
anſwer to one of his friends, who told him, when 
he left Rome, as à comfort, Brevi inſtare bella 


civilia: & omnes exules redituros: Quid tibi 


fect, reſpondit Rutilius, ut * pe — re- 
ditum . exitum opta res? 7 igen 
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ebe e removed him far 
from the horrid ſeenes of the civil wars and ty- 
rannic cruelties of Marius and _ (In faying 
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try, Rutilius found himſelf ſettled in the moſt 
beautiful part of the world,—the afiatic coaſt, — 
the country of Homer Proſecuting there at caſe 
his literary ſtudies, ea habuit ſolatia, que non 
modo ſedatis moleſtits jucunda, ſed etiam hœrenti- 
bus ſalutaria eſſe poſſunt. 


| I wisn I had ſome exaft chronological tables, 

which would inform me what philoſophers or 

other learned men were then living in Afia Minor. 
I ſhould be glad, my dear pupil, if you would 

examine that point, It will be ſome pleaſure to 

you to find the names of thoſe, who were proba- 

bly the friends or learned acquaintance of Ruti- 

lius, during his reſidence in that land. But to 

proceed. 


SEVERAL years did he live in honour, peace, 
and plenty, among the grateful aftatics; and 
when, at laſt, that unhappy people, ſeduced by' 
the inſtigations of Mithridates, and driven almoſt 
to madneſs by the continued tyranny of the ro- 
man governors, roſe in one general inſurretction 
on their oppreſſors: : when, in one day, all the 
ſpacious provinces of that country ſtreamed with 
blood,—every perſon that bore the name of ita- 
lian, whether maſter or ſervant, woman or. 
child, being without pity maſſacred, to the num- 

Vor. I. O o ä ber 
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ber of eighty thouſand—even then, Rutilius's 
goodneſs ſeems to have been his proteQion, 


Tux ancient writers, indeed, attribute the pre- 
ſervation of Rutilius to the circumſtance of his 
having on that day, when the dreadful tumult firſt. 
began, put on a grecian, inſtead of a roman ha- 
bit: and it ſeems. not at all improbable, that ſuch 
a diſguiſe, in that ſcene. of general confuſion, 
might, under providence, be of great ſervice to 
him, But I cannot help thinking, that, being 
known ſo well as Rutilius was in that country, 
many of the. afragics, nn gladly have winkedö at 


n 


1 gives us ſeveral inſtances of ſimilar 
mercy, ſhown to particular perſons, in the midſt 
of. the molt. furiqus national revenge. I find'I 
have noted down on my memorandum- papers two 
af iheſe inſtances. | 


Ix. che ſicilian veſpers which perhaps may be 
not improperly compared to this afeatic maffacre, 
Ede people, in the height of their, vindiftive 

rage, ſpared, tuo french: gentlemen . One of 
tem was. Guillaume des; Norceleis: who in * 


ES. ves Tillaret's Hiſtory of Frencee 


government 
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government of Calata Fimi, where he command- 
ed feveral years, had always diſtinguiſhed himſelf 
by his equity, moderation, mildneſs, and piety. 
He oed his life entirely to the impreſſion, which 
his virtue had made on all under his government; 
and by univerſal conſent, he was allowed a well- 
furniſhed ſhip, to convey him wherever he pleaſed. 
The other was Philip de Scalambre, governor of 
the Valley of Noto. He was highly eſteemed for 
wifdom and liberatity, and had always difcoun- 
tenanced the licentiouſneſs of his countrymen. 
His prefervation alſo was the effe& of the high 
idea univerſally entertained of his juſtice and phi- 
lanthropy. 


Ix the more ancient hiſtory of Sicily, ſaid 
Crito's pupil, after ſome pauſe of recolleQion, 1 
think I remember an action of the ſame kind. 
Was not the daughter of Damophilus ſpared on 
the ſame account, in the times of Funus*? But 


* Filie guidew Damophili, que adhuc in puellari etate con- 
ituta erat, modis omnibus pepercerunt : quod ingenio mitis ſæ- 
Vtitim parentum ud poterat humanitate emendabat, fomenta 
verberatit, alimenta nexisdilargiends, DPuibus rebus cam apud 
omnes comparavit gratiam, ut inter hanc converſionem fortune, 
in tants ills hominum agreſtium & perditorum licent id fuerit 
Herto, qui alli em mti wel afficere vellet, vel affici patere- 
_ Sit Mer e yur aliguod Yempits modefle verecund: f. fer- 
; Mx, conſent, gr nan ab Hermia, cujus in ea defec- 

— — and 22 N. al catanenſium urbem, ubi pro- 
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her virtue was not of a public nature, like that of 
Porcelets, or Philip de Scalambre, or Rutilius. 
Her merit was confined zntra domeſticos parietes ; 
though ſurely it was not therefore leſs lovely. 


Bur, pleaſing as this ſubjeQ is, let us not 
dwell on it any longer. The paleneſs of your 
checks ſhows too plainly how much you want 
ſome reſt and refreſhment, after the fatigue of 
your charitable vigils of laſt night. Let us per- 
ſuade you to return to your lodgings. The coach 
is ſtanding at the garden-gate : let us wait on you 
to it: And let me promiſe you, in the name of 
my two dear friends here, that we will not diſturb 
| you during the remainder of the day. 


CRITO being gone home, the reſt of the com- 
pany began to conſider in what manner they might 
beſt employ the remainder of the morning. The 
young nobleman-propoſed to make a viſit to the 
french academy in the Corſo “: his two friends 
readily conſented to attend him thither. 


* Pallazzo dell' academia, inflituta da Luigi XIV, re di 
Francia, per i national: francefi fludioſi della pittura, ſcultura, 
& erchitettura; colla liberal permiffione al publico di efſerci- 
tarviſ in tali arti per il commodo della eſpeſitione quotidiana 
del nude," & dei madelli delle piu rare flarue ed altri ſegni della 
romana magnificenza, fi antichi, che maderni, 58 
Ar 
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Ar the gate of that academy they accidentally 
met two french gentlemen, with whom the engl:i/k 
nobleman had made ſome acquaintance in the 
preceding year, during his ſtay at Paris: one, a 
young marquis of high rank and fortune; the 
other, a very ſenſible eccleſiaſtic, his tutor, 


Muc mutual pleaſure was expreſſed on this 

accidental meeting. The marquis, after ſome 
time paſſed in obſerving the curioſities of the 
academy with the engliſi _ gentlemen, earneſtly 
preſſed them to honour him with their company 
at dinner This invitation was the more readily 
accepted, as they imagined, that Crito, after 
his late fatigue, would be very glad to be left 
alone for ſome hours, | 


Ar table, after much genera] and lively con- 
verſation, the engliſi nobleman politely intro- 
duced the topic of the magnificent and glorious 
deſigns of Lewis the XIVth. But before that to- 
pic was nearly exhauſted, the converſation acci- 
dentally wandered to the hiſtory of France during 
the preceding reigns. The eldeſt of the young 
engliſumen dwelt with pleaſure on many amiable 
traits in the character of Henry the Fourth. The 
French eccleſiaſtie ſpoke with due horrour of the 
civil wars during the reigns of Henry the Third, 
and Charles the Ninth. 

Oozg On 
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Ox riſing from table the company divided. 
The two young noblemen went together, to make 
their afternoon viſits to ſome of the foreign am- 
baſſadors; and concluded the evening at an. al. 
ſembly, in the palace of ong of the. raman dri, 
ceſſes. | 


Tux eldeſt of the engliſi gentlemen, being de- 
ſirous of making the beſt uſe of this. opportunity 
io inform himſelf, of ſome, particular relative tg, 
the french civil wars, the hiſtory of which he had. 
formerly read with great application in Davila and 
other writers, prevailed on the learned french, 
abbẽ to take an evening's. ajring with him in, the, 
coach, between Porta del Popolo and., Ponte Molle. 
He afterwards retired to his. lodgings, and ſat. 
down to his parliamentary ſtudies. 


CRITO'S pupil took a ſhort, evening ride, ac-. 
companied by his gray-headed engliſi ſervant; an, 
honeſt gratefu] creature, who had lived, in. the. 
family above thirty years; and, who, notwith-. 
ſtanding his now advanced time of life, would. at- 
tend his dear, young; maſter in all the, dangers ang, 
fatigues of this lopg,, italian journey. His yo ung. 
maſter had given him the name of, Adam, in al- 
luſion to a charafter of the ſame. worthy temper- 
ſo. finely, deſcribed. in, Shabſpeare's As vou 
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Tax rode towards Monte Mario, aneiently 
called Clivus Cinnæ. Coming to the bottom of 
the hill, the young gentleman left his horſes; and 
not being willing to fatigue the old man, old him 
to refreſh himſelf, for an hour, wich the beſt li- 
quor he could fine at an adjoining public-houſe. 


IR | 

| In the mean time, he aſcended on foot that 
ſteep hill alone, followed only by his favourite 
Tray, a pointer bred in England, in the ſtables 
of his father's eountry- ſeat. In the aſcent he ffopt 
for ſome time, to admire the beautiful porticos 
of Villa Madama, of which Raphael! was the ar- 
chiteF. He fat dowtt alſo for ſome time in that 
part of the gardens, where the famous paſtoral of 
the Paſtor Fido, was firſt ated, and which place 
is indeed exactly ſuited for ſuch a repreſentation ; 
being a rural} and romantic theatre, furtounded 
by ſcenes of genuine rock-werk, and adorned by 
real proſpeſts, through the grove; of the wind- 
ings of the Tiber *. . 


T=z3 es, aſcending till kigher, this young eng- 
liſh poet came to the ſpot, near which the ſmall 


_ * It is ſaich, that ſince the year 196r the delightfulneſs' 
of Monte Mario, and- of JV illa: adama,. has been very con- 
fiderably diminiſhed, by the cutting down of thoſe groves, 
with which they were then adorned, Several of the pine- 
groves on the Palating hill have allo, i is ſaid, ſuffered the 
lame fate, WNT 
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villa of Julius Martialis is ate to have been 
ſituated. 


Juli jugera pauca Martialis, 
| Hortis Heſperidum beatiora 
| Longo Janiculi jugo recumbunt. 
Hinc ſeptem dominos videre montes, 
Et totam licet æſtimare Romam ; 
Albanos quoque, tuſculoſque colles*. 


._ Mxvp1TATING on this deſcription, and com- 
paring it frequently with the proſped now before 
his eyes, he reached at length the ſummit. But 
other more important thoughts now rapidly ſuc- 
ceeded in his mind, and abſorbed his whole at- 
tention, 


Looxinc on the extenſive proſpett before 
him, this benevolent youth conſidered, with infi- 


nite pleaſure, the long peace which that country 


bas in modern times enjoyed. The modern hiſ- 
tory of Rome can indeed juſtly boaſt of unin- 
terrupted tranquillity for many centuries paſt. 


He then began to think on the ſubject of his 
tutor's lectures, the ancient hiſtory of the ſame 
country, He recollefted with ſome ſatisfaction, 


Lib. iv, ep. 64. 
that 
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that though ancient Rome was almoſt perpetually 
engaged in ſome foreign war, yet there were ſeve- 
ral periods in it's hiſtory, during which the coun- 
try of Italy, particularly the neighbourhood of 
Rome, enjoyed many of the bleſſings of peace. 


From the end of the ſecond punic war to the 
time of Rutilius's baniſhment,—that is, for the 
ſpace of one hundred and ten years,—none of the 
horrours of war were ſcen in theſe regions, 


Bur, —hov dreadful were the general calami. 

ties which then enſued! Scarce had Rutilius left 
the land, when the infernal ſpirit of civil war, that 
worft of furies, aroſe. 


Tempus dea nafta nocendi, 
Tartaream intendit vocem : qud protinus omne 
Contremuit nemus, & ſilvæ intonuere profundæ. 
Audiit & Triviæ longe lacus ; audiit amnis 
Sulfurea Nar albus aqua, fonteſque Velini ; 

Ft trepide matres preſſere ad peftora natos. 
Ardet inexcita Auſonia“. 


REPEATING theſe lines he ſat down; and 
taking out his pocket edition of Florus, the poetic 
Fyle of which hiſtorian was ſometimes. very pleaſ- 


Vid. ENz1D. vii. 511. &c. etiam vii. 62, 


ing 
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ing to him, he turned to that chapter of the third 


book, in which ſome ſhort account is given of the 
etalic or ſocial war. Quid hac clade triſtius? quid 
calamitofius? Nec Annibalis ſuit nec Pyrrhi tanta 
va ſtatio -. „„ . L 


Son was this war ended, when the civil 
wars of Marius and Sylla began. 


cours heartily wifh, fatd he to himſelf, 
laying down his Florus, and taking out his pencil 
and paper—that Skhakfpeare had compoſed an hiſ- 
torical tragedy, on the ſubject of the civil wars 
of Marius and Sylla. The firſt act might have 
opened with the march of Sylla's army from Cam- 
Fania to Rome. In the following ſcenes (let me 
indulge myſelf in the fancy of planning their de- 
ſign) might have been deſcribed the battle which 
was fought in the middle of the city t, and the 


The combined ſtates of all the ſouthern parts of Ttaly 
took the field, with an army of one hundred thavfand men. 
Rome, in conjunction with it's faithful allies, ſent forth an 
equal number. The miſeries of this italic war are but im- 
e . related by the ancient hiſtorians: but they muſt 
ave been very diſmal; as in the ſpace of about three years, 
no leſs than three hundred thouſand of the youth and flower 
of Italy were cut off! N 
+ See Appian's reflections on this event. 
. u. Facts of 251. xas (4ioveixizs emi Hoοονe, war we HD 
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expulſion of the principal perſons. of Marius's 
party. The laſt ſceue of: this firſt act might have 
been cloſed: by Muc ius's noble ſpeech on that oc- 
caſion !-. | | 


By:*; in the ſecond act, how movingly might. 
Shakſpeare have repreſented the flight of Marius, 
and all the miſeries which he ſuffered on the banks 
of the Liris and Bagrada ? | 


IN the. third act, —let me conſider a little what 
would properly come next the ſlaughter in the 
forum, during the conſulſhip of Cinna and Ocdta- 
uius, might be deſcribed: the inſurrection of the 
latins, and other italian nations, under Cinna: 
the battle under the walls of Rome, when brother 
Was ſlain by brother a ſcene of horrour ſimilar. 
to that; in Henry the Sixth f. Then, the dreadful 
return of Marius, and his appearance at the gates 
of Nome; when | 


—— Black he flood as night : 
Fierce as ten furies : terrible as hell! 


*. Ejus nobile fattum non oft filentio prætereundum. Cum L. 
Sylla wifor armgtis cireumeedifſet curiam, edgue C. Marium, 
hoſftem decernere cupienti nemo auderet negare. ſolus W Mucius 
Sententiamdicere noluit, Non ita, inquit, glagios tuos extimęſco, 
ut propter has ſenilis Jangpinis tenues reliquias, Haſtem judicare 
C. Marityn ſuſtineam, a quo Italiam & hant urbem conſerva- 
tam memini, Livy, lib, Ixxvii. c. 29, 30. 
+ Third part, act ii. ſcene 7, — 


Taz 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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Tu x laſt two ſcenes of this third act would have 
been particularly ſtriking; as one of them might 
have repreſented Odtavius, on this Faniculan hill, 
receiving with magnanimity the fatal ſtroke, while 
ſeated, like a roman ſenator during the times of 
Brennus, in his curule chair. In the other might 
have been deſcribed the far different death of 
Marius, and all the horrours vuuregve Separe, ua 
TepzxuTe ovegor, which preceded it. 


IN the fourth act the ſcene might change, per- 
haps with leſs irregularity than in ſome of Shak- 
ſpeare's other tragedies. It might ſhift to Greece: 
and ſhew the progreſs of Sylla's mithridatic war*, 
the bloody battles of Chæronea and Orchomenus, 
and the diſmal ſiege of Athens: when, among 
other much greater calamities, all the philoſophic 
groves of the academy and LyTzum were deſtroyed, 


Bur what ſhall be the argument of the fifth 
att? 


In the beginning of that cloſing act, Sylla 
might appear as juſt landed in Italy: the three or 
four following ſcenes might contain ſome of his 
military exploits there: might with due dignity 
repreſent the grand beginning of the public life 
of Pompey the Great; and deſcribe the horrid 

Frien u Mog Tpigw bu eue aun laiptadag u r. 

Appian. Eupuriuy A. 
cruelties, 
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cruelties, which young Marius was, in the mean 
time, commanding to be executed at Rome. 


 CRITO'S pupil was proceeding to plan the re- 
maining ſcenes of the laſt act, when he was in- 
terrupted by his dog's barking at ſome perſons 
who were paſling by. This interruption was not 
however unwelcome, as the ardour of his imagi- 
nation was by this time abated, and he began to 
be rather tired with his bloody tragedy. He 
turned round, and looking over the hedge, ſaw 
that it was only ſome devout ſhepherds and vine- 
dreſſers, who were returning with their families 
from the evening ſervice in the adjoining chapel *. 
He took out his watch, and finding it to be paſt 
four and twenty o'clock, roſe from his graſſy ſeat, 
and putting his books and papers in his pocket, 
walked down the hill, | 


Ix his deſcent by the Villa Madama, he viewed 
the curve of the Tiber, then immediately beneath 
him: He recolleQed the ſimilar proſpe&t from 


Per varie vie rurali fi giunge ſulla cima dell monte, — 
Dalla parte di ponente wi ſono le ſpat oe vigne con varie caſini 
per uſo . . operari, ed uno in particolare e riſerbato per li pa- 
droni, volendo godere il 5 del” aria ſalutare, che ivi 
regna, Percio vi ſono tutti li commodi per la villegiatura, e 
una cappella publica per commodo di quella grande contrada. 

Vaſi deſcrizione della villa Madama. 

+ That is, paſt fx o'clock in the evening, as we reckon 


time. 
Richmond 
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Richmond Hill: and he, juſtly, gave the pre. 
ference to the engliſſi landſkip. 


Frxom Richmond Hill his thoughts made a 
quick tranſition to his father's country- ſeat, and 
to the villas of fome of his neighbouring country 
friends. He had, indeed, a particular induce- 
ment to think frequently on one of thoſe villas, 
on account of a fair inhabitant, a young lady, 
with whom, on his return from his travels, he 
knew that his good father wiſhed to ſee him united. 
His own heart alſo entertained a worthy paſſion 
for her. While at college,—while on his travels, 
his poetical thoughts had frequently dwelt with 
ardour on a theme fo intereſting. During this 
evening walk, ſometimes gathering and fmelling 
the flowers, which grew in profuſion by the fide 
of the path; ſometimes enjoying the melody of the 
birds, or admiring the verdure of the adjoining 


vineyards, he repeated With « extacy the following 
* lines. 


Surge age, delicio mer ! 
Fo oft web, & vehn? 
Dece enim thyems prevteriit 
Pluvia tempeſtus tram, abiit: 
Apparent im i ſioſculis 
Tempus adeſt cantus avium ; 
Et vox turturis in terrà noſtri auditur. 


Ficus 
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Ficus dulci ſucco condivit fruflus ſuos, 
Et vineæ floreſcentes odorem diſfundunt. 
Surge age, deliciæ men ! 

Formoſa mea, & veni!* 


* Vide Lowrn. Prælect. de Sac. Pock Hebrzorum, in 
Cantionem Salomonis, c. ii. v. 10—1g, 
Praled. xxxi. p. 106, 4to. 


END OF THE FIRST VOLUME. 
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mary object; that, Charity glowing with all the 
ardours of Piety, might be making daily advances, 
13 To conſult, daily, Xenophon's Memoirs of Socrates. 
14 Not unacquainted with, but even eminent in every 
department of Literature, having traverſed the whole 
circle of Science: but to this Philoſophy he was 
moſt devoted. So it may be of advantage to viſit 
numerous cities, but for a reſidence the moſt diſ- 
tinguiſhed would be preferred. Plutarch. 
Vol. I. 2 INTRO. 


Id all his ſtudies and purſuits, this was his pri- 
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INTRODUCTION, 

Page | 8 
ii. Here Rome's imperial hills appear! 

Rome's grandeur now the eye commands! 


iii What ſcene ſequeſter'd, or what rude renown, 
Sends no ſpectator to th* Imperial Town ? 
The Rhodopeian hind now tempts the plains, 
And tunes from Hemus his Orphean ſtrains, 
The Sarmat, Cæſar, hies thy works to ſee : 
And gives the ſteed he ſwills, to ſhare the glee. 
They come, who firſt the riſing Nile explore; 
And they, who hear remoteſt Tethys roar. 
The Arab haſted, the Sabean flew ; 
And the Cicilian own'd his native dew. 
With tortur'd treſſes here Sicambrians gay; 
There Ethiops briſtling in their diverſe way, 
Mid various voice, but one glad voice we find, 
That hails thee father of converg'd mankind. 
By James Elphinſton, 


| vii Here, Pan, beneath the rocks thy temple ſtood ; 
There, the renown'd aſylum, in the wood, R 
Pitt. 


viii The good old monarch then embrac'd his ſon, 
And with a flood of tender tears begun: 
Oh! would Almighty Jove once more renew N 
That vigorous ſtrength of youth, which once I knew ; 
| When by this hand, beneath her rocky wall, 
Præneſte ſaw her vanquiſn'd armies fall. 


| £5 Pitt. 
| xiv Is it not natural to us, on viſiting the ſpots where 


great men have diſplayed their excellence, to feel a 
| ſtronger 


— — 
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XV 


ſtronger emotion, than when we hear of their 
achievements, or read their productions? Thus am 
I at this inſtant affected. We are now on the ſcene 
of Plato's labours: here, too, were his gardens, 
where I almoſt think I ſee him muſing. Here Speu- 
ſippus preſents himſelf ; here Xenocrates ; here his 
diſciple Polemo, whoſe abode is now before us. In- 
deed, when I look upon our Senate-houſe, (I mean 
the Hoſtilian, not the new one, which though more 
ſuperb, is in my eye inferiour) my thoughts dwell 
on Scipio, Cato, Lælius, and moſt of all, on an 
anceſtor of our own. Such power do particular 
ſpots poſſeſs, that they may be conſidered as a kind 
of ſchool for the Memory. Cicero. 

It is true, . however, my dear reader, that I write 
on Devotion without being religious myſelf, but 
certainly not without a great deſire of becoming 
ſo, which deſire prompts me to inſtrutt you; be- 


cauſe, as St. Auguſtine ſays, it often happens that 


the profeſſion of teaching is the beginning of learning. 


xvi There is little in ourſelves, that can claim your 


XIX 


attention, as our abilities are far inferiour to the 
taſk ; but there is every thing in our ſubjett to 
excite and reward your diligence. 
line 12. Where the two helpleſs infants were found, 
moaning by the muddy ſtream. 
line 20. Here in a verdant cave's embow'ring ſhade, 
The foſtering wolf and martial twins were laid: 
Th' indulgent mother, half reclin'd along, 
While at her dugs the ſportive infants hung | 
Look'd fondly back, and form'd 'em with her tongue. 
Hi. 
a 2 xxii line 8. 
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xxii line 8. Behold how good, and how pleaſant it is, 
for brethren to dwell together in unity. Pſalm 
cxxxiii. | 
line 16. A brother's blood pollutes its earlieſt page: 

That blood will blood demand in every age. 

xxiii And therefore juſtly called, by way of eminence, . 

The Sacred Way. 


xxix By theſe and ſimilar regulations, his numbers pro- 
digiouſly multiplied, as appears from the plaineſt 
facts. On founding Rome, there were not more 
than three thouſand foot, and leſs than three hundred 
horſe: at his death, they amounted to forty-ſix 
thouſand foot, and horſe in thouſands alſo. After 
the example of Romulus, all the Kings of Rome 

| preſented ſtrangers with the freedom of the city. 

xxxiii Numa was buried at the foot of the Janiculan Hill. 


——_ 


BOOK J. 


CHAP. 1. 


2 Fair Spring's approach, the Zephyrs hail! 
How fragrant now, is every gale! 
The Loves, their garlands now compoſe, 
See Flora all her charms diſcloſe. 
5 By him were introduced moſt excellent forms of 
| Government, the beſt ſyſtems of Law, lenity to- 
wards the inferiour Animals, (that noble Indian vir- 
tue) temperance and chaſtity ; reſpect for the aged, 
affeftion for parents, general benevolence, and do- 
. meſtic 
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meſtic harmony : and, what is of greateſt importance, 
piety and the worſhip of the Gods. 
7 Note*, The inhabitants of Crotona he adviſed to 


ereft a Temple to the Mules, that they might pre- 


ſerve the concord which then prevailed. 
7 Note t. In a private grotto, out of the city, which 
he had conſecrated to the ſtudy of Philoſophy, he 
ſpent much of his time by day and by night: direct- 
ing his enquiries, chiefly, to what was uſeful, which 
was the practice of Minos, the fon of Jove. 
8 As you croſs the road and the hill, you ſee the 
long and delightful valley of Egeria there is in 
it a fountain that reſembles a cavern, which is called 
Caffarella, from the Dukes of that name to whom it 
belonged ; now it 1s Prince Pallavicini's. The ca- 
vern of the fountain is dug within the hill, and above 
it was the temple of the Camene, with ſome columns 
between the front walls. It is now conſecrated to 
St. Urbain, who was buried in it. There you like- 
wiſe ſee in the arched roof ſome ancient ſtucco, but 
which has been repaired in later times. Nardini 
pretends that the remains of the little temples of 
Jupiter, Saturn, Juno, Venus, Diana, are ſtill to 
be ſeen in that place; which, however, I have not 
been able to find. It was in the year 1634, that the 
church of &. Urbain was diſcovered, buried as it 
were, in the vineyards, by P. Ceſare Perilli, a Prieſt 
of the Oratorio. Urbain the Eighth reinſtated it, and 
had the ancient figures done over again. The bury- 
ing- ground of Preteſtato is under it. The fountain 
of Egeria is that ancient and famous place, in which 
3 Numa 
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8 Numa pretended to conſult the Nymph Egeria; owing 
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to which circumſtance, that fountain was always 
held in great veneration, till the time of Juvenal, 
when it was let to the Jews, as well as the grove 
belonging to the Muſes. In the niche is to be ſeen 
a ſtatue without a head, and which is laid down, 
ſuppoſed to be a repreſentation of the fountain, the 
waters being carved at its feet. The niches for the 
nine Muſes, as well as the walls, ſeem to be very 
ancient; but they have been repaired ſome time or 
other, as you may judge from the little ſtones that 
have been worked in them in the form of a net. 
You ſee ſcattered over the ground ſome capitals of 
pillars, probably of the temple of the Camene, which 
1s over that fountain, beſides ſome other capitals and 
marbles lying alſo on the ground. There was in 
that fountain of Egeria, a large marble table, which 
was conſidered as a great piece of antiquity ; but it 
has been converted to ſome other uſe. In the firſt 
week of May, the people come here to divert them- 
ſelves and drink the water of that fountain, which is 
excellent, and not {ar diſtant from the other which 
is ſaid to be ſalubrious, and now called the Salubri- 
ous Bath of the Holy Water. Theſe two waters 
were conſecrated among the Gentiles. After run- 
ning through the delightful valley of Egeria, they 
form the little river Almone, which has been men- 
tioned before. | 
Deſcription of the Campania di Roma, by P. Eſchi- 
nardi, à new Edition, reviſed by Abate Venuti. 
9 Moreover 
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Page 
9 Moreover Numa ſaid, that it was proper to dedi- 
cate that place, and the contiguous meadows to the 
Muſes, as they had frequently reſorted hither and 
converſed with him: and that the fountain, which 
waters the ſpot, would furniſh the veſtal virgins, 
with a ſacred ſupply, ſo that they may daily ſprinkle 
and purity the temple. Plutarch's Liſe of Numa. 

10 This is Egeria's ſtream, the Goddeſs in whom 
the Muſes delight: She was Numa's conſort and 
oracle. 

12 I ſhould not heſitate to place this man among the 
greateſt favourites of fortune, for he was of royal 
deſcent, and enjoyed a royal figure : with learning 
too he was converſant, not that which conſiſts in 
uſeleſs parade, but which trained him up to piety, 
and habituatcd him to all the virtues. 

14 He ſometimes choſe to wander all night by himſelf 
in the fields, in excurſions through the ſacred groves 
and meadows, and ſolitary places. 

15 To Solitude, improving myſelf, and ſtudying what 
may be uſeful to the world. O highly revered 
Nymph, to thee may my life be devoted, and from 
thee be ever deriving honour. 

16 Not a Nymph, but one of the Muſes. 

17 The moſt conſiderate and vigorous period in hu- 
man life. 

19 Numa inſtituted a great multitude of religious rites, 
which had never been obſerved in any ſtate Grecian 
or Barbarian, not even where religion had been 


molt inculcated. | : 
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20 Every thing being well conſidered, I ſay that the 
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religion introduced by Numa was among the firſt 
cauſes, which contributed to the happinefs of that 
City ; becauſe it ſerved to eſtabliſh good order and 
regularity. Good order and regularity contribute 
towards advancing our fortunes. On the other 
hand, there can be no greater proof of the ruin of a 
province, than the neglect of divine worſhip. 


21 At which alone, blood had not been ſhed. 
£3 Numa now in poſſeſſion of the kingdom, pro- 


poſes, by regular laws and an eſtabliſhed diſcipline, 
to mould anew the ſtate, which owed its exiſtence 
to violence and arms. But the greateſt glory of his 
Teign, was his preſervation of the publick tranquil- 
lity. By him the impreſſions of religion had be- 


come univerſal, His ſingle example gave a new di- 


rection to the habits of the people. The conſe. 
quence of this was, that their neighbours, who be. 


fore had conſidered Rome, not ſo much a city as a 


camp, from which the whole country was conſtantly 
in danger, were now ſtruck with ſuch awe, that they 
Judged 1t profane to attack a place ſo zealouſly at- 
tached to the worſhip of the Gods. Livy. Book I. 


24 Numa entirely baniſhed diſcord, foreign and do- 
maꝗeeſtick, from the cities of Italy. 
32 What arms, what heroes, Tiber, are buried in thy 


fiream |! 


34 Even the common-ſhores of Rome, aſtoniſh viſi- 


tors, more than all the ſplendours of other cities. 


38 The command of the whole army. 
41 Charm'd with his preſence Dido gaz'd him oe'r, 


Admired his fortune much, his perſon more, 
| X What 
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What fate, O Goddeſs born, ſhe ſaid, has loſt 
So brave a hero on this barbarous coaſt ? 
Come to my palace then my royal gueſt, 
And with your friends indulge the genial feaſt, 
My wanderings and my fate reſembling yours, 
At length I ſettled on theſe Libyan ſhores ; 
And, touch'd with miſeries myſelf have known, 
J view with pity, woes ſo like my own, 
Pitt. 


BOOK LI. 


CHAP, II. 


43 To the Tarpeian Rock and the Capitol. With what 
earneſt joy, with what profound veneration, do moſt 
travellers firſt approach the Capitoline hill! 

44 Cocles' external appearance correſponded to the 
noble qualities of his mind, In either he had no 
rival, 

45 L. Junius Brutus, M. F. The Tyrant's Foe, the 
Champion of Liberty. 

46 line 10. He had exceeded all Tyrants in inſolence 
and contempt of the laws. 
Note, laſt line. The Street of ie and Horrour. 

48 Liberty or Death. 

50 The feelings of the Father, were blended with the 
inflexibility of the Magiſtrate. 

51 Love Juſtice. 

54 In 
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54 In the acquiſition of wealth, he was guided by 
principle; and in the diſtribution of it, he was 
loaded with praiſes. | 

55 When threatened by famine, as well as the viftori- 
ous bands of Porſenna. 

57 Valerius Publicola moſt ftudioufly laboured to 

| increaſe the majeſty of a free people. 

58 He was diſtinguiſhed for riches, duringt he regal 
government of Rome, 

59 He was ſuperiour to the love of money, by which 
the multitude are enſlaved, and which is the ſource 
of ſo much evil. Satisfied with his patrimony, his 
object was wiſdom, moderation, and the ſubjection 

of his paſſions. At little expence he educated his 
children, who were an honour to their anceſtors. 
Thus he convinced all, that he is not the rich man, 
who boaſts of great poſſeſſions, but he whole wants 
are few. Dtony/. Halican. 

61 Accept, ſacred duſt, our pious homage ! | 
O, accept our grateful offerings ! 

Milk and wine ſhall flow around thy tomb, 

And the honey of the ſweeteſt roſe, | 

With wreaths of olives ſhall it ever be decked. 

The moſt fragrant flowers on thee ſhall exhale their 


odours, 
And to thee ſhall be ſacred the moſt pellucid ſtream, 


Hail, ſacred duſt, hail this humble hillock, 
W here undiſturbed flumbers thou haſt long enjoyed. 
Aſchylus Perſe, 


BCOK 
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CHAP, III. 


Page | | 
66 Offices of State at Rome. 


67 Here proud Porſena with his martial train 


Bids Rome receive her baniſh'd king again, 

Her noble ſons, ſurrounded with alarms 

Fly, in the cauſe of liberty to arms. 

While glorious Cocles all his hoſts withſtood, 

And Cl:lia broke her chains, and ſwam the flood. 

With furious looks, tremendous to behold, 

The raging Monarch frown'd, and ſtorm'd in gold, 
Pitt, 


72 line g. In which he repreſents Concord as the moſt 


ineſtimabie bleſſing. 
line 15. Such Enthuſiaſm, 


73 line 2. But thou, Great Jove, Rome's powerful patron, 


whoſe ſoil he had with ſo much prophaneneſs pol- 
luted, didſt interpoſe for his deſtruction. 


73 Note, Where the modern latin road joins the new 


road, which leads to Albano and Marino, there are 
on the right hand among the cultivated fields, ſome 
ruins of Mauſoleums ; but that which deſerves the 


greateſt notice 1s a little temple, {till in a good con- 


dition, and built with burnt earth in an elegant ſtyle, 
Of thoſe who have written on the Antiquities of 
Rome, Ficoroni is the only one who has mentioned 
it : this fine temple of a ſquare form, is built on a 
very good plan, and has cornices and windows 
which lighted the inſide; its diſtance from Rome, 
from the foot of the hill Cælio, where it is ſaid to 
| begin, 
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begin, to the ground upon which it ſtands, being 
exactly four miles; from which one may judge, that 
it is the famous temple of Fortuna Muliebris; which, 
according to the ancient authors, was four miles 
from the latin road, and was built in memory of the 
well known ſtory of Conolanus, who pitched his 
camp in thoſe parts, and afterwards yielded to the 
intreaties of his wife and mother. Eſclunardi. 
75 The firſt meaſure for the ſecurity of this city. 

76 line g. By the city ſhe was greatly eſteemed and ho- 
noured, ſo that the luſtre of her family did not in 
any degree diminiſh. 
line 6. Having prayed to the Gods to render her 
application effeftual, ſhe departed from the grove. 
line 17. His heart was not ſo hard, that he could 
reſiſt his mother proſtrate at his feet, He was over- 
come by the moving ſpectacle. | 

77 In my praiſes, citizens of every deſcription will 

join, and by the lateſt poſterity will my name 

be celebrated. And if abodes are prepared for 

human ſpirits on their releaſe from the body, to no 

obſcure cell will mine deſcend among the habitations 

of the wretched, nor ſhall I be conſigned to the 

domains of Lethe, but ſhall riſe to thoſe etherial re- 

| gions, where the Gods have placed their thrones, in 
| the poſſeſſion of conſummate felicity. 

| 78 Or mighty Tyber's rolling ſtreams explore, 

| The ſacred flood, that bathes th* Auſonian ſhore, 

a | Pitt, 

80 line 6. The family were of no account with the pub- 

| | Iick till they had diſtinguiſhed themſelves in ſerving 

| the 
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the ſtate, and their peculiar eminence became an 
inſtructive example to the citizens. Liry. 
line 13. The reſtoration of harmony and confi- 
dence, he conſidered an higher object than ſucceſs in 
war, or any other publick concern, and to this his 
firſt labours were directed. 

line 18. In which ſuch prodigies of valour were 
exhibited both by the people and the ſenators, but 
whoſe luſtre was eclipſed by the heroiſm of the 
Fabii! 

Line the laſt, In the true character of command- 
ers, they inflamed the courage of the ſoldiers, by 
fighting, not by haranguing. | 


81 Tired as I am the glorious roll to trace, 


Where am I ſnatch'd by the long Fabian race! 
See where the Patriot ſhines, whoſe prudent care, 


Preſerves his country by protracted war. Pitt. = 
82 lines g and 6. The illuſtrious exploits, 


line 10. Undaunted boldneſs, in order that he might 
acquire genuine glory. 


83 line 2. Giving no offence in word or deed. 


line 4. After he had thus at different times parted 
with all his property, and lived, like an exile, in an 
obſcure ſolitary cottage on the other ſide of the 
Tiber, he cultivated a farm of four acres, which 1s 
called the Quintian Meadow, oppoſite that very ſpot, 


where the harbour now 1s. 


84 line g. Maſter of the Horſe. 


line 21. Think it the higheſt happineſs to ſerve 


ſuch a character. 
line 25 
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84 


line 25. But after making his acknowledgments 
for their attachment, totally declined to receive 
their preſents, and again retired to this ſmall farm ; 
exchanging princely honours for manual labours, 


and diſcovering a more elevated mind in poverty, 


88 


than others in affluence. 

When all loaded him with the praiſes, ſo amply 
his due, and maintained that in him centered more 
wiſdom and valour than in all others; Cincinnatus, 
having implored the immortal Gods, that in his ad- 
vanced years, the ſtate might not ſuſtain any injury 
or diſgrace on his account, the times being ſo cri- 
tical and perilous, was ſaluted Dictator by the Con- 
ſul. He appoints C. Servilius Ahala, maſter of the 
horſe, Livy, 
Lives there a ſtranger to the Trojan name, 

Their valour, arms, and chiefs of mighty fame ? 

We know the war that ſet the world on fire ; 

Nor are ſo void of ſenſe the ſons of Tyre, 


Thoſe who beyond the bounds of occan hurl'd, 
Poſſeſs that wild unhoſpitable world: 

And thoſe who glow beneath the burning zone, 
Beneath the fiery chariot of the ſun, 

Have heard, and heard with terror from afar, 

What a dire deluge, what a ſtorm of war, 

With ruin charg'd, and furious to deſtroy, 

From Greece burſt thundering o' er the realms of Troy. 
When Europe ſhook proud Aſia with alarms, 

And fate ſet two contending worlds in arms, Pitt, 
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go I will ſpeak what I think, however paradoxical it 
may appear. The little book of the Twelve Tables 
alone, I do believe, contains more than all the li- 
braries in the world, You will quickly diſcern, 
how much our anceſtors excelled other nations in 
juriſprudence, if you compare our laws, with thoſe 
of Lycurgus, Draco, and Solon. It is ſcarcely to 
be imagined, what confuſion reigns through every 
civil code, except our own. 

91 The fountains of all law, publick and private. 

93 This man, eminent once in peace and war, was ſo 
corrupted by power and the artifices of his col- 
leagues, that you would have pronounced him ano- 
ther Appius, not Fabius. 

94 Cornelius Coſſus, to charms of perſon, added every 
mental accompliſhment, and mindful of his heredi- 
tary honours, tranſmitted them to his deſcendants, 
with ſtill greater glory. 

96 But his great mind was unmoved, looking to the 
cauſe of the ignominy, not the ignominy itſelf, 

97 On the ſixteenth day he reſigned his power; peace 
being reſtored to the ſtate, which on his entrance 
into office, was involved in war, and labouring in 
convulſions. 

98 Above the temple of Veſta, in the dead of night, a 
voice was heard, evidently not a human voice, an- 
nouncing the approach of the Gauls. 

99 line 10. Placed here as a Model to a falling country, 
No diſaſters ſhook their fortitude. Though enveloped 
in flames and ruins, the little impoveriſhed hill com- 
mitted to their truſt, they preſerved from the fangs 

of deſpotiſm, 99 {ne 24, 
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99 tine 24. Aloft Manlius took his ſtation in defence of 
the temple, and ſecured the ſacred fortreſs, 

104 line 7. For that great and good man knew that 4 
victory was complete, when it was obtained with' 
unimpeached fidelity and honour, 
line 16. Whom, O Clio, wilt thou deign to ſing ? 


105 The moſt ancient and moſt opulent city of Italy. 


106 Almoſt always embroiled in domeſtick diſſentions, 
or foreign war. 


110 Theſe ſhouts were heard, March, Sons of Greece! 


Aſſert your country's liberty! The liberty of your 
children, your wives, the altars of your Gods, 
and the tombs of your Anceſtors! All is now at 
ſtake! The city of Athens is not ruined! No, 
while there are men to defend it, it ſhall not want a 


fortreſs ! Eſcliyli Perſe. 
115 Raiſed from its aſhes by the Senate and People of 
Rome. 
BOOK I. 
CHAP. 1V, 


116 line 11. The ſeverity of the father did not alienate 
the affettion of the ſon, 
line 16. Without the word of command, O Gene- 


ral, I would not engage, not even if I was ſure 
of conquering. 


117 Note. 


12 
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117 Note. In the g8th year of the triumphant reign of 


the moſt pious Juſtinian, Narſes of glorious me- 
mory, of conſular dignity, and of the patrician 
order, having illuſtriouſly vanquiſhed the Goths 
after a moſt obſtinate engagement, and thus reſtored 
liberty to Rome and all Italy, repaired the Ponte 
Salario, demoliſhed to the water's edge by that ex- 
ecrable tyrant Totila, and deepened the bed of the 
river. 

line 5. Ever be honoured, O Titus Manlius, thy 
filial reverence, and thy valour for thy country. 


118 On no occaſion was a Commander more familiar 
with his men, with readineſs regarding all that re- 


lated to the very loweſt ranks: Valerius was con- 
ciliating, not only in the favours which he be- 
ſtowed, but in the expreſſions which he uſed, as at- 
tentive to another man's independence, as to his 


own dignity. Livy. 


119 Having embraced the Citizens with the utmoſt af- 


fection, he advanced forward to the conference, 
and immediately was received by the rebels with as 
much reſpe& as by his own men. He thus ad- 
dreſſed them. I have left the city with moſt earneſt 
ſupplications to the Immortal Gods, that I might 
have the honour of effecting a reconciliation among 
you, rather than a viftory over you, Soldiers, 1 
am M. Valerius Corvus, in whom you muſt recog- 
niſe a friend, not an enemy. No tyrannical law, 
no cruel edict have I ever propoſed, In power, I have 
been more ſevere againſt myſelf, than againſt you. 


120 line 15. The very axe contributed to its vigour. 


Vor. I. Second Edit. b line 2g. 
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120 line 23. Greater wars then ſpeedily commenced, 


wars with more formidable enemies, in more diſtant 
countries, and of longer continuance. 

125 The ſcene was awful, ſuch profound ſilence amb 
terrour, 

126 line 1. In perfect ſtillneſs, and with a countenance 
more than human, M. Fabius, the high, prieſt, tak- 
ing the lead in their devotions. Surely we ought 
to be more ſtruck with veneration for this ſpot, than 


yeſterday, &c. 
line 13. To great achievements called, and com- 


petent to the taſk. 

line the laſt, Curtius of unrivalled fortitude ex- 
poſed the want of zeal in veteran patriots, by his 
own example demonſtrating that a city can contain 
nothing ſo valuable as youth and valour. In this 
very place, looking round with the utmoſt ſolemnity 
upon the temples of the Gods contiguous to this 
forum, and upon the Capitol, and extending his 
hands ſometimes towards heaven, and ſometimes to 
the gulph, he devoted himſelf to deſtruction, by 
plunging into it, in full armour, and on a horſe moſt 
richly capariſoned. 

127 To commemorate the great exploit, and to arouſe 
youth in all ages to imitate ſuch heroiſm, 

129 A King of the Pylians, during a peſtilence which 
deſolated his dominions, entreated the Gods to 
aſſuage their anger, by accepting his death as a ſub- 
ſtitute for ſo many thouſand innocent men. The 
Gods heard his requeſt, and conferred upon him, 


in another world, royalty in all its glory; com- 
| pared 
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pared with which, the moſt ſplendid earthly throne 


is but a ſhadow. Telemachus, lib. xix. 


133 They preſerved their honour unimpeached ; re- 


135 


ceiving on their own head the vengeance of the 
enemy, ſurrendering themſelves to torture, in their 
endeayours to make expiation for the Roman peo- 
ple. The Romans certainly honoured Poſthumius 
equally with P. Decius, the Conſul. 

In the name of heaven, we ſolicit, that thoſe whom 
in private life we reſpect, may be partakers of our 
public honours : not that we may thruſt the Patri- 
cians from their rank, but that we Plebeians may 
aſſiſt them in the adminiſtration of ſacred truſts, as 
we already aſſiſt them ſo effeftually in thoſe which 
are ſecular. 

Note, This altar, ſays Virginia, I dedicate to Ple- 


| beian modeſty : and I exhort you, O ye Plebeian 


Fair, that, by whatever objects the ambition of men 
may be fired in this city, no contention may ariſe 
among us, but to excel in modeſty: and that ye 
labour, that this altar may be in higher eſtimation, 
if poſſible, than that which the Patricians have 
erected. Livy. lib. x. c. 23, 


1 36 If he was allowed a coadjutor in war, and an aſſoci- 


ate in power, it was impoſſible for him not to think 
of P. Decius. No other connexion ſhould he ſo 
much enjoy; with him he ſhould have all the aſſiſt- 
ance he defired, and ſhould dread the attack of no 
foes. 


Then thus the god-like Diomed rejoin'd, 
My choice declares the impulſe of my aid.” 
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How can 1 doubt, while great Ulyſſes ſtands 
To lend his counſels, and aſſiſt our hands ? 

A chief, whoſe ſafcty is Minerva's care ; 

So fam'd, ſo dreadful in the works of war: 

Bleſt in his conduct, I no aid require, 

Wildom like his, might paſs through flames of fire. 
Pope. 

137 The fate of my family is now arrived. It is our lot 
to be publick ſacrifices in times of danger. With 
the ſame prayer and in the ſame dreſs, in which his 
father P. Decius cloſed his life, he then fell a victim 
for the welfare of the ſtate. 

138 Tully's noble Treatiſe concerning the Contempt of 
Death. In the war with King Pyrrhus, the third 
Decius, glowing with that patriotiſm, by which his 
father and grandfather had immortalized the name, 
fell in regular ſucceſſion the third victim in the pub- 
lic. ſervice. 


BOOK I. 


CHAP. V, 


147 In peace and war we ought certainly to ſubmit to 
the eſtabliſhed authority. | 

149 Inattentive to the antipathy of the country. 

152 Why ſhould they apply to him, now an old man, 
who had been engaged in all the ſervices, and paſſed 
through all the honours of the ſtate ? His vigour of 
body.and mind was on the decline, and he feared 

teſt 
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154 


160 
103 
164 


leſt che partiality of fortune towards him might be 
viewed by ſome God with jealouſy, and that his long 
ſeries of ſucceſs might be conſidered as exceeding 
what is the lot of man. Amidſt all the honours 
with which in old age he was loaded, he with high 
ſatis faction obſerved others in a train for the ſame 
diſtinction. At Rome, applauſe will never be de- 
nied to great men, nor will great men ever be want- 
ing, to receive its applauſe, 
line 13. Laying aſide all other buſineſs, Fabius ſo- 
lemnizes the funeral of his colleague in ſtrains of the 
higheſt panegyrick ; and the ſoldiers, with torrents of 
tears. 
line 18. Preſident of the Roman Senate, 
Two generations now had paſt away, 
Wiſe by his rules, and happy by his ſway : 
Two ages o'er his native realm he reign'd, 
And now th' example of the third remain'd. 
Pape. 
Happy lfle, fanned by the refreſhing breezes of the ſea, 
And of the noxious vapours which it diſcharges. 
line g. Some of them call its climate oppreſſive. 
line 8, The foil around the city is parched and 
peſtilential. | 


166 4e 4. Making the ground yield to their plows, or 


nations to their arms. 

line 16. The youth laborious, and frugal; cultivat- 
ing reverence towards the Gods, and reſpett for 
their parents; amongſt them Juſtice delighted to 
dwell, and of them laſt took its leave. 

Theſe very fields have ſeen * Fabricius and thee O 
Serranus, labouring at the plough.” Some part of 
b 3 this 
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this country certainly has been worked by the 
ſpades of the Curii.” 

168 Cato frequently viſited the ſpot, and obſerving the 
ſmallneſs of the farm and the plainneſs of the houſe, 
imbibed the temper of that man, who though the 
moſt eminent at Rome, and who had enjoyed three 
triumphs, would retire thither to take up his abode, 
and work with his own hands. 

174 In long proceſſion conquer'd nations march, 

Varied in tongue, in dreſs, in arms, in arts. 

175 line 8. Around the moving pile the children join 
In ſhouts of tranſport, and in ſongs divine: 

They run, they pull the ſtretching cords with joy, 
And lend their little hands to ruin Troy. 

Pitt, 
line 18. A more brilliant triumph never graced the 
city. 

176 This humble ſhed the conqueror's palace proved. 

177 From them, foreigners received high ideas of Roman 
manners. 

180 Their property inconſiderable, their family numerous. 


183 Lo! ſaid the good old king, this poor abode 
Received great Hercules, the victor God! 
Thou too, as nobly, raiſe thy ſoul above 
All pomps, and emulate the ſeed of Jove. 
With that the hero's hand the monarch preſt, 
And to the manſion led his god-like gueſt. 
There on a bear's rough ſpoils his limbs he laid, 


And ſwelling foliage heap'd the homely bed. 
Pitt, 


186 From 
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186 From Tibur, Coras and Catillus came, 
Tibur, the town that took their brother's name. 
Brave youths! who led the martial Argive train, 
And ruſh'd the foremoſt to th' embattled plain. 
So two fierce centaurs of the cloud-born race 
Ruſh furious down the frozen hills of Thrace : 
The groves give way, the crackling woods reſound, 
And trampled foreſts ſpread their ruins wide around, 
Pitt, 
189 Through me (is the language of Virtue) dear to 
the Gods, beloyed by their friends, and honoured 
by their country. And in the grave, their merits 
are not forgotten, but are celebrated through all 
ages. To ſuch glories, mayeſt thou riſe, O Her- 
cules, of illuſtrious birth, on the conſummation of 
thy labours. Xenophon's Memoirs, Book II. 
190 The treaſures of the Antients, which in their 
_ writings they have bequeathed to poſterity, I ex- 
plore when my friends are around me; what is 
moſt valuable, we ſele& : and think ourſelves richly 
rewarded indeed, if our mutual attachment be thereby 
confirmed, 
195 Auſtin's work concerning the city of God. 
201 O'er either ocean ſhall their empire run, 
Beyond the radiant journeys of the ſun, 
In every clime their ſtandards are unfurl'd! 
And proſtrate at their fect, {fall lie the trembling 
world, Pitt, 


Now on hercar, was gay Aurora borne, 
And ocean reddens with the riſing morn ; 
The winds he huſh'd : the ſwelling ſurge ſubſides; 
And with their bending oars they labour through the 
tides, Pitt. 
b 4 20; 
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205 line 12, Let us die, Soldiers, and by our death re. 
leaſe the beſieged legions. 
206 line 9. Within ſixty days after the timber was elled, 
the fleet lay at anchor. 
line 14. Still he regards the high commands of Jove, 
Repairs the fleet : and ſoon the buſy train 
Roll down the lofty veſſels to the main. 
New-rigg'd, the navy glides along the flood: 
Whole trees they bring, unfaſhion'd from the 
wood. N 
And leafy ſaplings to ſupply their oars 
Pour from the town, and darken all the ſhores. 


Pitt. 


208 Horace's Ode to Fortune. 

Goddeſs, whom Antium, beauteous town, obeys, 
Whole various will with inſtant power can raiſe 
Frail Mortals from the depths of low deſpair, 

Or change proud triumphs to the funeral tear; 
Thee, the poor farmer, who with cezſeleſs pain 
Labours the glebe ; thee, miſtreſs of the main, 

The ſailor, who with fearleſs ſpirit dares 

The riſing tempeſt, court with anxious prayers. 

| Francis, 

209 line 4. The huſbandman ſubjett to fortune, &c. 
line 7. Fortune the Miſtreſs of the Sea. 

212 The whole Roman naval force conſiſted of one hun. 
dred and forty thouſand. The Carthaginian ex- 
ceeded one hundred and fifty thouſand. But the 
Spaniſh Armada, contained only twenty-eight thou- 
ſand ſoldiers, excluſive of their commanders and vo- 
lunteers. 
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217 He knew what he muſt ſuffer in the hands of the 


barbarous executioner. 


218 line 4. No diſcipline ſo well prepares for pain and 


2 19 


death. 

line 11. May it be your conſtant endeavour, not 
only to panegyrize, but to exemplify ſuch princi— 
ples : in conformity to the inſtructions, which from 
your earlieſt years you have received, hold not lite, 
or any conſideration whatever in higher regard, than 
honour and juſlice : And if life mult be ſacrificed in 
the cauſe, it is a noble deſtiny : it the Gods thus 
decree, let us not fail to acquieſce. Plato's Crilo. 
line 18. What funeral pile ſo richly decked ! 

Or oak, or braſs, with triple fold, 


Around that daring mortals' boſom 10lÞ'd, 
Who, &c. : Francis. 


line the laſt. For Diomed's braſs arms, of mean device, 

For which nine oxen paid (a vulgar price) 

He gave his own, of gold divinely wrought, 

A hundred beeves the ſhining purchale bought, 
Pope. 


223 The ſea's effulgent with the tremulous ray. 
226 Whodyed the ſea with the blood of the Carthaginians. 


227 


Oppoſing waves, they ſee in awful conflict riſe ; 
Oppoling arms, each coaſt, from age to age ſupplies. 


229 Peace being eſtabliſhed by ſea and land. 
236 But let Caius Flaminius be forgotten, 
237 Fabius, again Conſul, reſiſted C. Flaminius, a tri- 


bune of the people, till reſiſtance was fruitleſs, in 

his diſtribution of the lands, according to Agrarian 

principles, contrary to the orders of the Senate. 
240 Sur- 
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240 Surrounded by many unrivalled models. 
246 Hannibal, in his expedition againſt Italy, procured a 


Lacedæmonian of diſtinftion, from whom he re- 
ceived conſiderable aſſiſtance, in his celebrated vic- 
tories over the Romans. Vegetius on the Military Art, 


248 The Roman army roſe with the ſun, every day, when 


249 
255 


258 


260 


Marcellus was in command. 
Genuine valour diſdains the feelings of envy, 


From the rude ſtone may call the mimick face, 
Or with new life inform the breathing braſs : 
Shine at the bar, deſcribe the ſtars on high, 
The motions, laws, and regions of the {ky : 


The ſubject nations with a happier grace, 


Be this your nobler praiſe in time to come, 
Theſe your imperial arts, ye ſons of Rome! 
O'er diſtant realms to ſtretch your awful ſway, 
To bid thoſe nations tremble and obey ; 


To cruſh the proud, the ſuppliant foc to rear 


To give mankind a peace, or ſhake the world with war. 
Pitt. 

Clemency, not booty, he made his object: his con- 

queſt was not announced by captives' groans, nor 

celebrated in a chariot ſtained with blood. 

Note x. The Conſul lay on the rock, weltering in his 

blood. Thine attention I highly reſpect, was his 


language to Cneius Cornelius, but in uſeleſs la- 


mentatien ſpend not the little time thou doſt enjoy, 
for eſcaping from the hand of the enemy. Haſte, 
publickly exhort the Senatoys to fortify the city, 
and to eſtabliſh poſts, before the enemy enter : and 
privately aſſure Q. Fabius, that L. Æmilius had 
lived, and was now dying, in the obſervance of his 
precepts, 
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260 


267 


268 


269 


precepts. By dying publicly amid a ſlaughtered 
army, my conſulſhip will expire free from all ſuſpi- 
cions, nor Will there be any occaſion to accuſe a 
colleague, in vindication of my honour. 

Note +. A woman of high birth and great opulence, 
after the battle of Cannæ, ſupplied thoſe who had 
fled to .Canuſium, though they amounted to ten 
thouſand men, with proviſion, clothes and other 
accommodations for their journey ; and in acknow- 
ledgment of ſuch munificence, at the cloſe of the 
war, decrees were paſſed in the Senate in her fa- 
vour. 


— — 
— — — —— — 


BOOK II. 


CHAP, II. 


Fabius poſſeſſed many great qualities; but he never 
ſhone more, than on the death of his ſon: a riſing 
character, and of conſular dignity. In the funeral 
oration which he then delivered, we ſee Philoſophy 
in abſolute perfection. 
line 10. For even in the judgment of Hannibal, he 
was the Prince of the Roman State, | 
line 4. Eager to ſettle the debate between the ſons 
of Peleus and Atrcus. 
Note. Their united triumph reflected glory on each 
Conſul, particularly on Nero, who in proportion to 
his ſuperiour merit} admitted the ſuperiority of his 
Colleague, 
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266 line 14. For their eulogium conſult the river Metro, 
and the victory over Aſdrubal, and that bright day 
which roſe ſo propitiouſly on Latium, after a Dk 
ſo dark and clouded. 

270 line 9g. Bitter enmities had ſubſiſted between theſe 
great men : their reconciliation firſt took place in 
the Senate, in conſequence of the interpoſition of 
Q. Fabius Maximus. 
line 16. Sure then, may Priam and his ſons re- 
joice. 

272 Rullianus was happy in ſeeing others riſing to his 
honours. | 

273 line 5. Seek not applauſe, and fame you'll ſoon obtain. 
Note, He was neither dazzled by ſounding titles, 
nor depreſſed by unjuſt reproaches. Time will do 
juſtice to merit. Fame, when moſt idolized, is 
moſt reluctant in beſtowing its favours. 
line 17. In all the encomiums of the orator, he 
ſhould aim to preſent a correct, though it ſhould be 
a flattering likeneſs. | 


III. 


C HAP. III. 


278 All ranks, with equal ardour, united in the love 
and defence of their country. 

280 No citizen at that period was conſidered more 

accompliſhed than P. Licinius. Loaded with fa— 

vours 


TY 


Page 
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vours by nature and fortune, he was noble and rich, 
handſome and ſtrong; and his eloquence was as 
powerful in pleading the cauſe of the People in the 
Senate, as in recommending the decrees of the Se- 
nate to the People. 

line 1. With his father on one ſide and his uncle on the 
other, Servilius returned to Rome, in higher honour 
for his regard to his family, than even for his exer- 
tions for the publick. 

line 1g. Let us not be leſs impreſſed with our deliver- 


| ances, than with our misfortunes. Let us not only 


284 


receive the approaching peace with lively gratitude, 
but likewiſe call to our recollection former mercies. 

Scihio Africanus. 
On the firſt efforts, ſucceſs commonly turns. 


hs line 12. The father ſurvived through the —— 


286 


of the ſon. 
line 19. After this action Publius Scipio thus ad- 
dreſſed him, My Saviour. 


Throughout the camp his fame was ſpread: 
The great exploit with awe was heard. 

While all was ſilent, Mars thus loud proclaim'd: 
Long ſhall thy prai'es be rehearſed, 

Dear Youth! Belov'd by Jove! 

With other ſplendours will thy days be crown'd. 
The towers of Carthage in the duſt ſhall lie; 
The ſons of Tyre be proſtrate at thy feet. 

But when thy foe thus ſues for peace, 

And foreign lands thy terrors dread : 

Not glory then thy name will crown, 

Beyond what now it wears, 
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287 What ſurer pledge, that Troy as yet is ſafe, 
Than the ardours of her patriot ſons afford! 

289 The monument of his victory over the Carthagi- 
nians, called the ſhield of Marcius, together with 
the figure of Aſdrubal, was preſerved in the temple 
till the deſtruction of the Capitol. 

292 Engaged in mental e as well as bodily 
exerciſes. 

294 line g. The dead in crowds lie hi and ſpears deep 
ſtained with blood. 
line 12. With groans and tears he pronounced their 
ſentence, as though his own doom was then announced. 
line 17. Scipio marched againſt him fully determined 
on his death, | 

295 To Jove, the Great and Good, the Guardian of 
this Citadel. 

296 line g. Every great mind muſt neceſſarily bis de- 
ſireus, not only of ranking with the moſt eminent 
of his own time, but of rivalling the moſt celebrated 
of every age. 
line 10. May no country hve to glory i in a greater 
name than your's. Be more and more perſuaded, 
that the ſalvation of the ſtate may ſometimes depend 
upon a ſingle individual. 

297 That they were ſure, that ſuch enormities were 
committed, neither by the command, nor with the 
concurrence of Scipio. 

298 In an enquiry of no ſmall moment the Senate 
was now engaged ; namely, who was the beſt man 
in the city? The man, in whoſe favour this 
deciſion was juſtly made, would value it more, of 

courſe 


225 
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courſe, than all the offices and titles which the 
State could confer. -And this prize was adjudged 
to P. Scipio, the ſon of that Cneius who had Fallen 
in Spain, a young man who had not yet attained to 
Quæ ſtorian dignity. 

299 Neither in ſummer or winter did his diligence relax: 
deriving even from the negligence of the enemy, an 
additional motive to vigour. 

301 The Cataſtrophe need not have been ſo ſhocking, 

302 line 4. Carthage was a monument of Scipio's cle- 
mency. | 
line 6. In the peace concluded with Hannibal and 
the Carthaginians, the Romans exceeded their ac- 
cuſtomed lenity to the conquered. 


303 The pious Antoninus frequently repeated the follow- 


ing declaration of Scipio; that he had rather ſave 
the life of one Citizen, than put to death a thou- 
ſand Enemies, 

305 At the deſire of many men of influence, P. Comelius, 
Scipio Africanus, and P. Ælius Pætus, were created 
Cenſors, Nothing partial, nothing invidious, no- 
thing aſſuming was obſerved in their official capa- 
city, or in their proceeding in the Senate. 

306 The Hebrew word for Judges. 

307 But Hannibal inſiſted, that if all the Arrears that 
were due to the Public were paid, the exigencies of 
the State would be ſupplied, His calculation was 
juſt. But then, thoſe who for years, had by pecu- 
lation been preying upon the vitals of the Publick, 
were as much enraged by their extortions being de- 
tefted and demanded, as if their private property 

was 
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308 


309 


310 


311 


was plundered ; and in their rage inſtigated the 
Romans againſt Hannibal. The Senate ſent am- 
baſſadors to Carthage to enquire into theſe proceed- 
ings : but long did Scipio contend, that it was be- 
neath the dignity of the Roman people, to encou- 
rage antipathies and accuſations againſt Hannibal, 
and to join factions and cabals at Carthage: and 
chat they ſhould be ſatisfied with humbling Hanni— 
bal in the field, and not be influenced by party ca- 
lumnics and detraction. 

line 19, Whether he followed his own inclinations 


in that buſineſs, or obeyed the orders he had received. 


line 26. But before he departed, he eretted an arch 
in the Capitol, facing the road that leads up to it, 
with ſeven gilded ſtandards, and two horſes, and two 
marble ciſterns. 

Which antiently made part of the Public Court, and 
ſupported the Offices of State. 6 
Many nations, firſt in Spain, and afterwards in 
Africa, had relied on his protection; and he 
had every where left more ſplendid monuments 
of clemency and benignity, than of valour and he- 
roiſm. 

Note. C. Valerius, likewiſe, the ſon of Lævinus, 
who had firſt entered into an alliance with the Æto- 
hans, meſt chearfully co-operated for their relief. 
line 9g. Not royal munificence could be more richly 
exerciſed, than in reſtoring my ſon, who had fallen 
into your hands: other favours, I pray God, my 
circumſtances may never require, and J am ſure, 


my honour would not ſuſſer me to accept. The 
greateſt 


* 
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greateſt obligation I ſhall ever acknowledge, and in 


return for this mark of his perſonal reſpect, I ſhould 


312 


rejoice in the opportunity of teſtifying ſimilar re- 
ſpe& for him. Beyond this I cannot go. My pub- 
lic character is ſacred, and ſhall be unimpeached: 
and in my official capacity, no favours ſhall I re- 
ceive or confer. 
line 1. The Romans then for the firſt time pitched 
their camp in Aſia. | 
line 12. But when they reached Minerva's lofty 
temple, 
Note. Firſt he came to Dardanum, then to Rhæ- 
teum, crowds from each city hailing his approach. 
Thence he advanced to Ilium, and having pitched 
his camp under its walls, he aſcended to the city and 
the citadel, and ſacrificed to Minerva its patron: 
the Trojans labouring to expreſs their reſpe& for the 
Romans, their illuſtrious deſcendants ; and the Ro- 
mans rejoicing in them as their illuſtrious anceſtors, 
| Ly. 


316 Scipio, with the aſſiſtance of his brother L. Scipio, 


made himſelf maſter of ſeventy cities. Eutropius. 
Scipio celebrated his brother's , achievements in 
ſtrains of the higheſt panegyric, repreſenting his 
conqueſt of Oringis, as rivalling the conqueſt of 
new Carthage, for which ſuch honour had been 
aſcribed to himſelf. Livy. 
The two famous brother deities, the Saviours of 
Greece: they alſo, like Scipio, were called, Sons 
of Jove, having acquired that high title, by their 
valour, or ſome diſtinguiſhed excellence. Jamblicus, 
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317 The people were determined that he ſhould be per. 
petual Conſul and DiQator. 

318 Ane. Every man that reads and conſiders the hiſtory of 
former times, whether he be a ſubject of a Common- 
wealth, or one that has advanced himſelf to ſove- 
reignty, would certainly chuſe (if a Republican) to 
have been e rather than Julius Cæſar. 

Farneworth., 
line 22. We ſhould expett the ingratitude of men, 
but not ceaſe to do them good. The good we do, 
is never loſt, If men forget it, the Gods do not, 
but beſtow ample recompence. Telemachus. 

319 He was accufed by the Tribune of the People, 
who by his perpetual declamation had prejudiced 
the public mind againſt him : but this accuſation 
Marcellus ſo overpowered by an appeal to his ſer- 
vices, that the bill for depriving him of his office 
was not only thrown out, but the next day the whole 
City unanimouſly created him Conſul. 

320 And the envy, which the Scipios had experienced, 
now fixed on the Prætor and his Council, and the 

accuſers. Money was raiſed among the relations, 
friends and acquaintance of L. Scipio: and ſo li- 
beral was the ſubſcription, that had he accepted it, 
his fortune would have been greater after his trial, 
than it was before. But what was the fact? Not a 
mite would he accept. 

321 Under Scipio's roof I now write. I have performed 
my homage at his tomb. His ſoul, I am ſure, is 
now above, whence it deſcended to bleſs our world. 
How ſtriking were his moderation and piety ! more 

conſpi- 
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conſpicuous, when he left his country, than when 
he ſaved it. 


g22 Scipio was employed in rural labours, improving 


the ſoil, as was the practice of the antients. 


Note, Without the gate Capena, in the monument of 
the Scipio's there are three ſtatues; two of which 


are conſidered as repreſenting P. and L. Scipio; the 
third, the poet Ennius. Livy. 

Note. As you advance in the Appian road, you ſee 
on the right hand the mauſoleum of Scipio Africanus: 
though this monument 1s now deſtitute of ornaments, 
yet our curioſity may ſtill be gratified in contemplat- 
ing the vaſt ruins of that ſquare building, which has 
a ſepulchral vault, The top is of a circular form and 
has niches, in which are the ſtatues of the two Sci- 
#205, and that of the poet Ennius. Eſchinardi. 


324 line 1, Loved by the Gods: by men revered! 


Revered in death! till Time expire! 
line 13. The Star of Heaven, 


325 Scipio is called by St. Auſlin, The Saviour of his 


Country and of all Italy; ſaid to be devoted to the 
Gods from his earlieſt years, and attached to their 


worſhip. 
Note. No great exploit was begun, or cloſed, with- 
out religious rites. 75 Lay, 


g26 On being appointed prieſt of Jupiter, he broke off 


his former habits; and among all the youth, none 
was ſuppoſed more confirmed, or more eminent in 


piety. 


330 A character cannot be complete without the ſerious 


worſhip of the Gods, and dependance upon them 
Cc 2 for 
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for our higheſt happineſs. Where can ſuch depend. 
ance be rationally placed, but on thoſe, whoſe pre- 
rogative it is to diſpenſe ſuch bleſſings? Without 
endeavours to pleaſe them, ſuch dependance muſt 
be deluſive. And what evidence ſo ſatisfactory of 
our endeavours to pleaſe them, as entire ſubjection 
to their commands? Thus teaching, thus ating, 
he trained up thoſe around him to wiſdom and piety, 


BOOK U. 


CHAP. IV, 


332 line 12. Proper only for the plain meals of philo- 
ſophers. 
line 18. The public entertainments, 

336 And all the trophies of piety, elegance, and taſte, 
around the city of Athens, The temples of the 
Gods were particularly reſplendent : they were 
every where in view, and were richly embelliſhed 
with marble and ſculpture. 

338 All were big with expeQation : doubtful what the 
ſtate of Greece would be 1 in future, whether free or 
dependant. 

339 Being naw fully convinced, their joy burſt forth into 

, the moſt ecſtatic ſhouts. 

340 line 5. All Greece will be free, if they repreſs 
the murmurings of the Ztolians, and rely on 
the honour and affection of the Roman people, and 
on his aſſurances, that he had croſſed the ſea, in 


defence of the liberties of Greece, and not to releaſe 
them 
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them from Philip's yoke, to place them under his 
Own. 


line 15. All Greece felt the higheſt ſatisfaction in its 


preſent circumſtances. 
In engagements by land no Commander excelled 


Philopæmen, whether you conſider his natural abi- 


lities, or his actual ſervices. 

line 1. The triumphal proceſſion of Flamininus, in 
conſequence of his defeat of King Philip, was graced 
by two thouſand Roman Citizens, who were loſt in 
the . Punic wars, and were reduced to flavery in 
Greece. For theſe Flamininus had made diligent 
ſearch, and reſtored them to their former ſtate; The 
ſpectacle of this day, therefore, was highly flattering 
to him, and gratifying to the people, as both the 
enemy was conquered, and citizens ſaved. The 


1 joy that beamed in the looks of ſo many releaſed 


351 


captives, was transfuſed into the breaſts of all preſent. 


Note. Flamininus, as if born for the relief of Greece, 
withheld not his kind offices even from the un- 


grateful. 


Full twice as deep the dungeon of the fiends, 

The huge, Tartarean, gloomy gulph deſcends 
Below theſe regions, as theſe regions lie 

From the bright realms of yon etherial ſky. Pitt. 


The Roman orator highly admired and warmly re- 
commended hiſtory, becauſe it makes us cotempo- 
raries with the great men of all ages: and by voyages 
we exiſt with all the different ſpecies of our race. 


Reſplas. 


356 line 6. Roman writers on huſbandry, 
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356 line 17. The profits of agriculture are the moſt 


Juſt and regular, and the leaſt envied. From many 
temptations are thoſe ſecure, who are engaged in 
ſuch purſuits, Fail not to inſpect yourſelf what is 
going on in your fields; the oftener you viſit them, 
the more you will be delighted with what they pro- 
duce, In early life, begin theſe labours. Live 
upon good terms with your neighbours, 


| 358 The people erected a ſtatue to Cato in the Temple 


of Health, with no inſcriptions of military ſervices 
or ſplendid triumphs ; his encomium was, that in 
his office of Arbiter he impartially adjuſted all mat. 
ters of litigation, correfled the degeneracy ſo ra- 
pidly increaſing, and abſolutely renoyated the State, 
by his ſalutary regulations for the inſtruction and 
diſcipline of the people. 


359 Herbs in abundance, good and bad. 
360 Even in old age, his activity and vigour did not 


361 


forſake him. In point of laborious exertion, he 
might be almoſt ſaid to poſſeſs a conſtitution of 


Iron: his body and mind ſeemed to be proof againſt 


old age, which ſeldom fails to impair, 
Not ſuch the youth, of ſuch a ſtrain, 
Who dy'd with Punic gore the main : 
Who Pyrrhus' flying war purſu'd, 
Antiochus the Great ſubdued. 

And taught that terror of the field, 
The cruel Hannibal to yield: 

But a rough race, inur'd to toil, 

With heavy ſpade to turn the ſoil, 
And by a mother's will ſevere 

To fell the wood, and homeward bear 
| The 
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The ponderous load, even when the ſun 

His downward courſe of light had run, 

And from the weſtern mountain's head 

His changing ſhadows lengthening ſpread, 
Unyoked the team, with toil oppreſt, 

And gave the friendly hour of reſt, Francis. 


363 line g. No peace with Carthage. Carthage muſt” 


be deſtroyed. | 
line 20. There was that energy and verſatility in 
Cato's genius, that he was at no loſs in any tranſac- 
tions, however intereſting and urgent, or of inferiour 
conſideration. He was not ſatisfied with forming 
plans, and with directing thoſe employed in the exe- 
cution of them, but often performed the taſk himſelf. 
He was as rigid in his own diſcipline, as in his 
treatment of any of his ſoldiers. In diet, in toil by 
day and by night, he was on the ſame footing with 
the loweſt ranks in the army; and you could diſcern 
no ſuperiority, except in his iſſuing the orders. No 
officer was ever more quick in obſerving, more ſa. 
gacious in diſcriminating the merits of his men. 


364 1 prefer eminence among thoſe who are moſt dif. 


tinguiſhed for their bravery, to any diſtinction I 
could derive from riches. Or, I would rather con- 
tend with our moſt renowned ſoldiers, for the palm 
of bravery, than with our richeſt men for ſuperiority 

of wealth. | 5 


367 In point of deſcent and influence, he was not infe- 


riour to the moſt illuſtrious among the Romans. 
| Merit, wherever it appeared, he failed not to notice, 
| 4 | but 
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but with great complacency ſhewed it every encou- 
ragement, and called it forth into the public ſervice. 
368 Note, His endowments were ſo extraordinary, that 
in what circumſtances ſo ever he had been born, he 
would have made his fortune, though he had met 
with no patron. 
tine 20. Prince of the Senate. 
371 The written law of reaſon, 
372 It is noble employment, to form a ſon for excel- 
lence, | 
373 line 14. Like Laertes, diverting Is mind from anxiety 
about his ſon, by rural engagements. 
line 17. Tully on old age. 
376 line 1. A buſineſs, deſerving ſerious regard. 
line 21. Cato's table was the ſcene of friendſhip 
and candour, 


BOOK II. 
"CHAP, v. 


391 Italy, the nobleſt country in the world, is here mi- 
nutely delineated. The places diſtinguiſhed by the 
pious deeds of holy men, are diſtinctly marked. 

395 None born free, ſhall be reducible to a ſlate of ſlavery. 

399 On hoary heads we placed the helmet, 

404 A city deſerving of a palace. May you find there 
remains of ancient Macedonian royalty, 

406 Amilius raiſed Perſeus from his knees, gave him 
his hand, and delivered him into the cuſtody of 
Tubero. Then taking his ſons, his ſons in law, and 
the principal officers, particularly the younger ſort, 

back 
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back with him into his tent, he ſat a long time filent, 
to the aſtoniſhment of the whole company. At laſt, 
he began to ſpeak of the viciſſitudes of fortune, and 
of human affairs. Is it fit then,” ſaid he, “that 
a mortal ſhould be elated by proſperity, and plume 
himſelf upon the overturning a city, or a kingdom ? 
Should we not rather attend to the inſtructions of 
fortune, who by ſuch viſible marks of her inſtability, 
and of the weakneſs of human power, teaches every 
one that goes to war, to expect from her nothing 
ſolid and permanent? What time for confidence 
can- there be to man, when in the very inſtant of 
victory, he muſt neceſſarily dread the power of for- 
tune, and'the very joy of ſucceſs muſt be mingled 
with anxiety, from a reflection on the courſe of un- 
ſparing fate, which humbles one man to day, and to 
morrow another? When one ſhort hour has been 
ſufficient to overthrow the houſe of Alexander, who 
arrived at ſuch a pitch of glory, and extended his 
empire over great part of the world ; when you ſee 
princes that were lately at the head of immenſe 
armies, receive their proviſions for the day, from 
the hands of their enemies; ſhall you dare to flatter 
yourſelves, that fortune has firmly ſettled your proſ- 
perity, or that it is proof againſt the attacks of time? 


Shall you not rather, my young friends, quit this 


elation of heart, and the vain raptures of victory, 
and humble yourſelves in the thought of what may 
happen hereafier, in the expectation, that the Gods 
will ſend ſome misfortune to counterbalance the 
preſent ſucceſs ?” | 
Amilius 
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Emilius, they tell us, having ſaid a great deal to 


this purpoſe, diſmiſſed the young men, ſeaſonably 


chaſtiſed with this grave diſcourſe, and reſtrained in 
their natural inclination to arrogance. Langhorne. 


408 The Council being diſmiſſed, the charge of the king 


was committed to Q. Alins. On that day Perſeus 
was reſpectfully invited to the Conſul, and was 
ſhewn all the honour, which in his preſent fortune, 
he could receive, Emilius addreſſed Perſeus in 
Greek ; his friends, in Latin, to the following ef- 
fea: A wonderful inſtance is here exhibited of the 
precariouſneſs of all that is human. My young 
friends, on you let me particularly preſs this remark. 
Therefore in proſperity, let us never yield to 
haughtineſs and pride, nor rely on preſent appear- 
ances. For what the evening may bring forth, who 
can pronounce. He is an ornament to our nature, 
whoſe mind proſperity cannot elate, adverſity not 
depreſs. 


409 He took this excurſion to Greece, that he might 


be diſturbed by no enquiries into the proceed- 
ings of the war, and might thus keep the minds of 


his aſſociates free from all apprehenſion. 


410 line 2. By whom he was to be governed, in ſet- 


tling the affairs of Macedonia. 

line 6. He ſat with the ten commiſſioners on the 
bench, and pronounced. decrees according | to the 
deciſion of the council. 


411 Ane 2. He took great pains in framing laws for 


Macedonia, wiſhing to treat them, not as conquered 


enemies, but faithful allies. 
Note. 
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411 Note, The books only of the King, he ordered to be 
reſerved for his Sons, who had a taſte for literature. 


412 In regard to theſe ſtates, the commander dif. 


patched letters and- embaſſadours, very reluQantly 
and againſt his own judgment, with the accuſations 
of Lychiſcus and Callicrates; in conſequence of 
which, the buſineſs was brought to an iſſue. 

413 In this Æmilius concurred, very much againſt 
his own inclination, which was naturally mild and 
benevolent, 

416 Ane g. Puniſhment treads cloſe upon the heels of the 
offender. 
line the laſt. At the ſhrine of Pallas thou art now ſuf- 
fering: by this wound Pallas deſigns that thou ſhouldſt 
make expiation for thy infamous cruelties. 

418 Ane 8. Emilius felt for Perſeus, and was very anxious 
to mitigate his ſufferings. 

Note. Marcus Amilius, 2 his own dignity, 
and the honour of his country, made moſt pathetic ap- 
plication to the Senate; reminding them, that though 
they might have nothing to fear from man, that at 
leaſt, they might reſpe& that Power above, which 
will awfully reſent the abuſes of inſolent magiſtrates. 

419 For he not only, at the time he conquered them, 
gained the character of humanity, but continued to 
do them ſervices, and to take care of them, as if they 
had been his friends and relations, Langhorne. 

422 Note. Having humbled the Ligurians, Æmilius led his 
army into the territory of the Gauls; and extended 
the road from Placentia to Ariminum, in order that 
it might join the Flaminian, 


422 line 
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422 lire 9 Who was judged by all the Roman people, 
of good men the beſt. 

423 Ane 6. He refuſed the title of at when he 
was thus ſaluted, by the acclamations of the ſol. 
diers; and with the ſame modeſty, could ſcarcely 
be prevailed upon to accept a triumph decreed him 
by the Senate. 
line 16. In his ſtation of High Prieſt, he diſtinguiſhed 
himſelf by the moſt exemplary integrity and piety, 
Indeed he never had been attracted by thoſe objects 
and amuſements, which when admired prove ſo in. 
Jurious to the underſtanding and the heart. Philo- 
ſophy, Law and Eloquence had been his ſtudies : 
judging that each was neceſſary to form the good 
man and the uſeful] citizen. Such admiration did 

he excite, that by common conſent a ſirname was 
given him, expreſſing how much he had endeared 
himſelf to the city. At this time, he gave a won- 
derful proof of his high authority and powerful 
eloquence. Among various public works, the Cen- 
ſors erected a theatre on the road from the Luper- 
cal to the Palatine-mount, which was nearly com- 
pleted. P. Cornelius inſiſting that the morals of 
the city would be in danger from the eſtabliſhment - 
of ſuch amuſements, pronounced that ſuch a place 
ought not to be built, and though built ought to be 
deſtroyed. The experience of the following age 
demonſtrated the very ſuperiour penetration which 
he poſſeſſed: in which follies and vices by being 
publicly exhibited, became gradually imitated, and 
thus the mind of the people was not only enervated, 
2 but 
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but trained to all enorwities. But at this period, 
ſuch degeneracy had not taken place : they were 
therefore prevailed upon to deſtroy the building, 
and to bring to the hammer all its materials and 
furniture. This decree of the Senate may be ranked 
among the moſt noble ſpecimens of Roman conſi- 
deration and prudence, 

428 To no ſpot was Juno fo partial : Samos itſelf not 
excepted, Here were her arms, here her chariot. 


430 Now to the knights the damſel- pilot ſhow'd 
The ſpot where once imperial Carthage ſtood, 
IIl-fated Carthage! ſcarce amidſt the plains, 
A trace of all her ruin'd pomp remains! 
Proud cities vaniſh, ſtates and realms decay, 
The world's unſtable glories fade away ! 
Yet mortals dare of certain fate complain; 
O impious folly of preſuming man! Hoole. 


431 As all fair Carthage, or her mother Tyre, 
Storm'd by the foe, had ſunk in floods of fire: 
And the fierce flame devour'd the proud abodes, 
With all the glorious temples of the Gods. 

Pitt, 


438 While lamenting her fate, I ſhall think alſo of her 
numerous ſons. 

439 Ariſtides continued poor, though he had opportu- 
nities of amaſling a great fortune. And Scipio, 
when he took Carthage partook not of the ſpoil. 

Fs Plutarch. 

When maſter of Carthage, which was reckoned 

the moſt opulent city in the world, he applied no- 
thing to his own uſe, nor was enriched by it in 

any 


| 
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any manner whatever; notwithſtanding his Private 
fortune was very moderate. 


440 Scipio viewing from his tent, a city that had been 


in the height of proſperity for ſeven hundred years, in 
poſſeſſion of ſuch vaſt territory and of the dominion 
of the ſea, in military and naval preparations vie- 
ing with the moſt celebrated ſtates, and in vigour 
and courage far excelling them, for after the loſs of 
their ſhips and all their magazines they for three 
years ſuſtained the calamities of the war, aggravated 
by the preſſure of famine. Scipio viewing this city 
now- reduced to the very extremity of deſolation, 
and become a complete ruin, is ſaid to have burſt 
into tears, melted by the miſeries of the enemy. 
Engaged in moſt ſerious reflections on the condition 
of man, and on the inſtability of all cities, ſtates 
and empires, as exemplified in the fate of once re- 
nowned Troy, and the Aſſyrian, Median, and Per- 
ſian kingdoms, and later ſtill in the downfall of 
Macedonian grandeur, either inſenſibly or by deſign, 


he adverted to Homer's words, 


The day will come, when Troy muſt fall: 
And Priam power no more poſſeſs. 


Polybius aſking him with that freedom, to which as 
his preceptor he was accuſtomed, to what he might 
refer in that paſſage; he replied, that he of courſe 
mentioned that country in particular, becauſe in 
his meditations on human life, its deſtruction had 


awakened ſuch ftrong emotion in his breaſt, 
442 As though that age were to be particularly marked 


for the overthrow of cities, to the fate of Carthage 
ſucceeded 
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ſucceeded Corinth, the chief city of Achaia, the 
flower of all Greece, 

444 Polybius relating the cl of the 8 
particularly notices the foldiers' treatment of the 
fineſt produttions of genius and taſte, 

446 Corinth's ſacred towers I leave: high raiſed above 
the waters: the pride of Venus. 


447 Executed by Apollonius the Athenian, the fon of 


Neſtor. 

448 Thoſe books were never out of his hands. 

450 I have often heard that Publius Scipio was wont to 
ſay, that on beholding the ſtatues of his anceſtors, 
his mind was all on fire to excell: not that he was 
thus inſpired by the charms of the works themſelves, 
but that the recollection of their great ſervices 
kindled ſuch ambition, as nothing would ſatisfy, 
but rivalling them in glory. 

451 When the Roman youth declined the ſervice, 
Emilianus ſtepped forwards moſt ſpiritedly, though 
then but young, and as yet verſed n in the duties 
of his profeſſion. 

452 line 1. After the example of his — when 
he had conquered Carthage, converted nothing to 
his own uſe. | 
line 12. To all his relations he was warmly at- 
tached; but his country was dearer to him than 
them all. 

Note. Scipio ZEmilianus, who alone never ſued for 
the Conſulſhip, obtained it twice. 

454 It is impoſlible to convey to the reader an idea of 


the elegant architecture of that country-ſeat : it is 
thought 
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thought that Pirro Ligorio, an indefatigable antiqua- 
rian, took the model of great part of it from the 
remains of the antient buildings. 
Deſcription of the Vatican Palace, by Traja. 

Note. The friendſhip was begun in conſequence of 
borrowing ſome books, and converſation upon them. 
Having ſeized the right hand of Polybius with both 
his hands, and warmly preſſed it, faid, if ever I 
ſhould ſee that day, in which, reſigning all other 


cares, thou wilt beſtow thine attention on me, and 


make my houſe thy home; I ſhall feel conſcious to 


myſelf that the glory of my family is not on the de- 
cline. - 

line 8. Obſerving what was e what injurious 
in the policy of foreign ſtates. 


ine 15. From all ages, ſcarcely three or four pairs of 


friends can be ſelected, whole friendſhip reſembled 


theirs. 


456 Animated by the ſame views in our public de- 


partment, by the ſame taſte in private life; our 
enjoyment was undiſturbed. In no one inſtance 
whatever did I offend him, that I ever could diſco- 
ver; nor did he ever ſay any thing to me, but what 
I wiſhed to hear. We lived under the ſame roof, 
we partook of the ſame proviſion, and that at the 
ſame time. We fought together, we 'travelled to- 
gether, and retired together to the country. But 
what can I ſay of thoſe ſtudies, in which all our 
leiſure hours were ſpent ; and in which, far removed 
from the public eye, we were always making e en- 
quiries, always making attainments. 


459 It 
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459 If he, ſo eminent for valour himſelf, had ſaved 


thoſe who manifeſted the ſame ſpirit, he were 
entitled to the ſame praiſe. 


460 Numantia would not have been deſtroyed. 
466 All night the chiefs before their veſſels lay, 


And loſt in ſleep the labours of the day: 
All but the king : with various thoughts oppreſt, 


His country's cares lay rolling in his breaſt. 
| Pope. 


470 line g. Then turn'd to Thracia from the field of wht 


Thoſe eyes, that ſhed inſufferable light, 
To where the far fam'd Hippemolgian ſtrays, 
Renowned for juſtice, and for length of days. 
Thrice happy race ! that, innocent of blood, 
From milk, innoxious, ſeek their ſimple food: 
Jove ſees delighted; and avoids the ſcene 
Of guilty Troy, of arms, and dying men. 

Pope. 


line 2 1. Hitherto we have been conſidering Rome in its 


glory: the joyful termination of its wars, the com- 
paratively inconſiderable loſs of its men, the almoſt 
uninterrupted ſeries of its victories, and the rapidity 
with which it recovered from any ſhock that it oc. 
caſionally received. But now we muſt proceed to 
the grievous and threatening ſeditions which origi- 
nated in Gracchus. 


473 The ſtream without a murmur flows, 
477 Thee, mighty Cato, and thee, Coſſus, who 


Can paſs in filence? Who the Gracchian race ? 
Or the two Scipio's, thunderbolts of war 

The bane of Lybia ? Or Fabricius, great 

In little fortune ? Trapp. 


Vol, I. Second Edit. d 478 How- 
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478 However violent nd raging their enmity, here 


482 


they are reconciled, and live in perfect har. ' 
mony. 

line10. A man,whoſe morals were 3 correct, whole 
talents were moſt ſplendid, and whoſe intentions 
were moſt honorable : by his endowments, natural 


and acquired, he appeared an unblemiſhed model. 


lin: 18. Tiberius Gracchus, what influence did he poſ- 
feſs! With what eloquence did he plead ! In what 
eſteem was he held! Inno excellence was he inferior 
to his father and grandfather, it we _ his op- 
poſition to the Senate. 


484 {me 3. In the multitude of people is the king's 


487 


honor, but in the want of people is the deſtruction 


of the prince, 

line 79. He would have been a bleſſing not to one 
City, or one nation, but to all Italy. 

Thus lived, thus died theſe excellent brothers: from 
nature and education they derived ſimilar advantages, 


and to complete the reſemblance, fate aſſigned them 


the ſame doom. Each rivalled in courage the moſt 
eminent commanders : alike was each diſtinguiſhed 


for temperance and eloquence : and in love for their 


country, none had left them behind. In their ar- 
duous endeavours for the people, who were ſinking 
under the oppreſſions of the Great, they were aban- 
doned by thoſe, whoſe intereſts they were labouring 
to promote, and enjoyed not that recompence to 
which they were entitled. But in the courſe of 
events men ſeldom fail to form a juſt eſtimate of 


wil has. paſſed. Thus it happened in regard to the 
Gracchi 
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488 


495 


Gracchi. The attachment of the Citizens after- 
wards revived; public ſtatues were eretted to their 


honour, and on the very ſpot, where they were 


ſlain, the firſt fruits were conſecrated. Even daily 
homage was there offered; as at the altars of the 
Gods. 

I prefer liberty with all its tumults, to tame vaſſalage. 
line 8. The genius of the place. 

line 15. At the ſame time ſhone as orators, Scipio, 
Lælius, the two Gracchi, and Metellus Numidicus. 
line 19. He was proof againſt riches, 


496 line 6. There was a contention to excel in vil- 


lainy. The government was ſeized by the moſt 
infamous characters, whoſe cruelty, avarice and op- 
preſſion were exceeded only by their pride, and who 
converted whatever was held ſacred in piety, honor 
and friendſhip to mercenary purpoſes. What was 
right or wrong was never conſidered, only what 


_ would increaſe their fortune. 


497 


line 14. The dread of a rival in Carthage being remov- 
ed, virtue, not gradually but rapidly, declined; and all 
kinds of vice made awful advances. It has always 
been found, that one wicked af ſoon ſucceeds ano- 
ther, and that the eons is eaſy to all exceſſes 
and enormities. 

line 7. Cæcilius Metellus the Conſul being ſent into 
Africa, by a moſt happy union of rigour and mode- 
ration, inflicting no capital puniſhment, reftored 
diſcipline to the army. His plan was to prevent, 
rather than to puniſh crimes; and herein wonder- 


tully ſucceeded. 
d 2 lene 18 
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the firſt charafter. P. Rutilius in his youth en- 
gaged the notice and enjoyed the eſteem of the 
family of P. Mutius, becauſe he was careful of his 
morals, and attentive to his ſtudies. And the ſage 
C. Lælius took pleaſure in his company. | 

516 Two ſons of Mallius fell, with eighty thouſand Ro- 

mans and their allies, beſides forty thouſand boys, 
ſcullions, &c. Of this vaſt number only ten eſcaped, 
who brought the accounts of the ſlaughter. The 
panick at Rome was ſcarcely greater on the approach 
of Hannibal in the Carthaginian wars. 

517 line 9. Profeſſors of the military art. 
line 16. So well was that army trained, that under 
the command of C. Marius, they ſubdued the Cim- 
bri and the Teutons, then the terror of Europe. 

518 line 4. In conformity to the example of Q. Me- 
tellus, under whom he had ſerved himſelf. 
Note. Caius Marius and Q. Catulus engaged the Cim- 
bri. Catulus was moſt ſucceſsful: for of the thirty- 
three ſtandards taken from the enemy, only two were 
ſeized by thoſe whom Marius commanded. 

519 To the fortune of that day. 

521 L. Aſellio, in laudable imitation of Scævola's cele- 
brated adminiſtration, took with him into Sicily as 
his lieutenant- governor and principal counſellor, C. 
Longus, the beſt man he could find in the whole 
circle of his friends. By his aſſiſtance, and by the 

| co-operation of Publius a Roman knight, whom 

Diodorus highly extols, he diſcharged his truſt with 

great reputation : ſuch excellent regulation, did he 

eſtabliſh, that he reſtored Sicily, which on his en- 

| trance 
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trance into office was in a ſlate of diſtraftion and 


wretchedneſs, to order and happineſs little inferior 
to its former ſplendour, 


524 A model of probity and piety. 
525 The courts of juſtice inſtituted for the puniſh- 


ment of the wicked, were-now the engines of private 
ſpleen, in which good citizens were perſecuted, P. 
Rutilius, univerſally acknowledged the pattern of 
every excellence, was accuſed of bribery ; a crime by 
him peculiarly abhorred. But becauſe he had pro- 
tected Alia againſt the impoſitions of the farmers of the 
public revenue, hoſts of perjured accuſers appeared 
againſt him, with the connivance of the knights, 
who then preſided in the courts. We may form an 
opinion of the truth of this charge by adverting to 
the character of the principal perſon by whom it was 
ſupported, namely, Apicius ; a man as infamous in 
thoſe times, as Marcus during the reign of Tibc- 

rius. | 
But this baſe proceeding did not ſully the luſtre 
of his character, but diſplayed it to more advantage. 
He had not recourſe to the uſual expedients of ma- 
le factors to excite commiſeration ; but even declined 
to call in the aid of L. Craſſus, and M. Antonius, 
thoſe conſummate pleaders, though he lived in ha- 
bits of intimacy with them. As eloquence had been 
the means of ſcreening in ſome inſtances the guilty, 
he thought that he ſhould not be juſt to his own 
innocence, ſhould he employ it in his own defence. 
This he aſſigned in part to C. Cotta, a ſiſter's ſon 
and of conſiderable ability; and in part, to Q. 
- Mucius, 
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Mucius, who had been his pro-conful in Aſia, and 


was more diſtinguiſhed for his acquaintance with 


the law, than the energy of his pleadings. P. Ruti- 
lius himſelf imitated Socrates of Athens, and after 
hearing the moſt glaring crimes alleged againſt him, 
thus replied ; that he could moſt ſatisfactorily vindi- 


cate his conduct, but that he ſhould beg no favour 


of his judges, nor uſe one word to work upon their 


feelings. Adding, that he lamented more the ſtate 


of the Commonwealth, than his own perſonal 


. danger. In the opinion of all good Citizens he 


ſtood fully acquitted. However, his mercenary 
judges pronounced him guilty ; which excited 
groans throughout the city. 

In this abominable tranſaction, C. Marius is 
thought to have been concerned. He oppoſed Ru- 
tilius, on account of Metellus' antipathy to himſelf, 
and becauſe he diſliked all upright men, and could 
not endure to hear them praiſed, Then Rutilius 
having no longer any wiſh to live among ſuch men, 


took leave of the city, and betook himſelf to Mity- 


lene, although he was not ſentenced to baniſhment. 
His goods were publicly ſold, more to the confuſion 
of his judges, than to the injury of the proprietor. 
For it appeared, that his property fell ſhort of the 
expences of the trial, and had been acquired by the 
moſt honourable means. His trial neither affected 
his influence, nor his property : but rather improved 
both. As ſoon as it was known that he had Aſia in 
view, all the cities of the province ſent embaſſadors 
to meet him, offering him every ſervice, whereſo- 

ever 
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ſoever he might chooſe to reſide. And at his des. 
parture, Q. Mucius liberally provided him with all 
he could want. As he entered Aſia, the kings and 
nations who had before known him, loaded him with 
ſo many preſents, that he was much more opulent, 
as an exile, than he had been before his trial, though 
raiſed to conſular dignity, Will you call him an 
exile, or a conqueror ? 

He not only in converſation expreſſed ſuch views, 
but regulated his conduct by them. Nothing but 
plain narrative did he ſuffer on his trial; like So- 
crates, who when his life was depending, appeared 
rather as a judge or prince, than a ſupplicant or 
culprit. | 

line 1. For ſuch calamities ſoon befel Rome, that 
his exile ſeemed a favour from the Immortal Gods, 
O Rutilius, the Gods manifeſted their regard for 
thee, both by the virtues with which they endowed 
thee, and by thy ſeaſonable exile. For thy firmneſs 
of mind, thou wert in danger of great ſeverity from 
thy country; or if thou hadſt eſcaped death, thou 
muſt have been a witneſs to dreadful civil commo- 
tions. 


line 14. Civil wars are approaching, and exiles 


will ſpeedily return: Rutilius replied, In that caſe, 
my return will be more diſtreſſing to me, than my 
departure: Encourage no ſuch wiſh. 

line 22, Now by the foot the flying foot were ſlain, 
Horſe trod by horſe, lay foaming on the plain : 
Still ſlaught'ring on, the king of men proceeds, 
The diſtanc'd army wonders at his deeds, 


c | Perhaps 
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Perhaps great Hector then had found his fate, 
But Jove and deſtiny prolong'd his date, 
Safe from the darts, the care of Heav'n he ſtood, 
Amidſt alarms, and death, and duſt, and blood. Pope. 


529 He partook of thoſe comforts, which are not only 
refreſhing in tranquil ſcenes, but which are ſalutary 
amidſt confuſion and tumult. 

531 The young daughter of Damophilus they treated 
with the utmoſt tenderneſs, becauſe ſhe had mani- 
felted ſuch compaſhon to thoſe, who ſuffered 
through the cruelty of her parents. She had at- 
tended thoſe who were bleeding under the ſcourge, 
and thoſe who were languiſhing in priſon. By theſe 
means, ſhe had won upon the affettions of all: fo 
that, under the greateſt reverſe of fortune, there 
was no one ſo rude and abandoned, as to offer her 
the leaſt inſult, though the populace carried all be- 
fore them. Her perſon was conſidered as ſacred, 
and ſhe was condufted by Hermias, who headed the 
revolt, to the city, where her relations lived. 

532 line 3. Her merit was purely domeſtic. 

Note, A palace of the academy, eſtabliſhed by Lewis 
the Fourteenth, King of France, for thoſe Frenchmen 
who ſtudy painting, ſculpture, and architefture. It 
is likewiſe open to all thoſe who wiſh to practiſe 
thoſe arts. There they have the advantage of ſeeing 
every day naked figures, and models of the fineſt 
ſtatues and other works, which are the pride and 
glory of Rome. 

£36 The fields of Julius Martialis, in. number few, in 
charms richer than the gardens of Heſperides, lie 

| on 
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on the long ridge of the Janiculan mount. The 
imperial hills in all their majeſty here preſent them- 
ſelves to view, and Rome's grandeur in all its extent 
the eye can command. 


Mean time the fury from her ſtand deſcries, 
The growing diſcord every moment riſe : 
Aſcends the roof, and from the lofty height, 
Calls in the boifſt'rous peaſants to the fight: 
With her full force her mighty horn ſhe winds ; 
Th' infernal ſtrain alarms the gath'ring hinds. 
The dreadful ſummons the deep foreſts took ; 
The woods all thunder'd, and the mountains ſhook. 
Pale at the piercing call, the mothers preſt 
With ſhrieks their ſtarting infants to the breaſt, 
Some to the furious fight on foot proceed ; 

Some vault impetuous on the bounding ſteed. 
Some whet the blunted pole- axe for the field, 
Brighter the ſpear and long neglected ſhield : 


With tranſports hear the trumpets clangors riſe, 
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And view the banners ſtreaming in the ſkies, 

Piti. 
tine g. What ſcenes were ever ſo deplorable! 
What havock was ever ſo general! So much blood 
was not fl:ed in the wars of Hannibal or Pyrrhus. 
Note, Thus the angry factions proceeded from 
wrangling to murders, from murders to downright 
war. An army of Citizens attacked their country 
with the fury of enemies. Battles were fought at 
the walls, and in the very heart of the city, and 
tumult and maſfacre of every kind 1aged. The re- 
ſtraints of law entirely ceaſed, and all regard for 
their country was annihilated. — OUR 
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539 When L. Sylla was victorious, he ſtationed 


ſoldiers round the Senate-houſe, and propoſed that 
C. Marius ſhould be declared an enemy. None 
ventured -to reſiſt the propoſal, Mucius alone ex- 


cepted. Thy ſwords, ſaid he, do not ſo terrify me, 


that in order to ſave the little blood that now lags in 
my veins, I will ſubmit to decree him an enemy, 
by whom I remember Italy and this city to have 
been preſerved. 


540 And all the horrors in the dead of night crowding 


upon his mind, which preceded it. | 
Note. Within three years he ſlew 160,000 men. 


541Through ſeveral rural walks you arrive at the top of 
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the mountain: Towards the weſt, are extenſive vine- 
yards, with ſeveral huts for the vine-dreſlers ; one, 
in particular, is kept for the maſters, when they wiſh 
to enjoy the wholeſome air, which blows in thoſe 
parts. Nothing is wanting there, that can make a 
country- life agreeable : there is likewiſe a public 
chapel. | 
Riſe up, my love, my fair one, and come away. 
For lo, the winter is paſt, the rain is over and gone. 
The flowers appear on the earth, the time of the 
ſinging of birds is come, and the voice of the turtle 
is heard in our land. The fig- tree putteth forth her 
green figs, and the vines with the tender grape, 
give a good ſmell. Ariſe my love, my fair one, and 


come away. 


